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PRELUDE 

** Men die to live, surrender to obtain. A seeming 
"paradox"? — Yet none the less the epitome of 
many a life's creed. 

For the noblest paradox of all is, now as ever, the 
love of man for woman and woman for man. 

This may be helpful or hindering, permanent or 
elusive, divine or human — since each love in itself 
contains the elements of what is transitory and 
eternal. 

And thus it is that " the large design that brings 
this world out of the woe to bliss " appears to some 
of us symbolised by an altar — the altar of life. 
Upon it the lesser gifts merely smoulder. A 
woman must lay her heart there, or a man deny 
himself that which he holds most dear before the 
wood kindles and the flames rise in proof of offering 
accepted. Then alone from the earthly sacrifice 
springs something which survives till everlasting — 
the very essence of and reason for being — that 
which, immutable, imperishable, we call the Soul 
of man. 

M. B. 

19M September 1898. 
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THE ALTAR OF LIFE 

PROLOGUE 

" The turbid stream of rumour !' 

" Somebody interesting at last," said a girl in pink, 
excitedly. " Isabel Carlingford has just come in. 
Do you see ? I recognise her from her portraits. 
She's posing in that alcove with the soldier-man." 

Frere, himself a soldier, followed the direction of 
her glance with interest. 

" The woman in black with the detachable com- 
plexion ? How disappointing." 

" But you surely didn't expect anything better of 
her ? She's pretty all the same," the girl admitted 
grudgingly. " It's an added reason for hating her. 
Though why I personally hate her, I don't know. 
A question of prejudice, perhaps. I can't forgive 
her behaviour in that Sak^t business. I know 
nothing about him personally, but I shall champion 
Captain Trench till I die ! " 

"You're a warm partizan." 

"To be unable to bring forward a proof of 
innocence is almost sufficient in itself to prove lack 
of guilt," the girl insisted ingeniously. " It is so 
easy for the average man to make up a good lie I 

A 
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2 THE ALTAR OF LIFE 

Besides, Mrs Trench couldn't have married anyone 
unless he'd been really nice ! " 

" What's a woman's definition of * really nice ' ? " 

" Oh, all a soldier should be, straight and honour- 
able, and the rest You must know. By the bye, 
you should be able to give me chapter and verse 
about the Sak^t affair, having just returned from 
the punitive expedition. What was behind it all ? 
What's the real truth of the story ? " 

Frere's expression was baffling. 

"Ask some student of character — not an ill- 
educated soldier whose duty is merely to * do and 
dare.'" 

"More than that, surely. At least you must 
know what you are fighting for." 

Frere laughed. 

"One's too glad to get the chance of active 
soldiering, even to lie out at night under a damp 
waterproof sheet, with a tiresome Pathan worrying 
round, to reason how or why your luck comes, child. 
To say nothing of being actually busy. There's a 
good deal to do besides mere fighting, you know. 
We gunners have certain difficulties, such as getting 
a mountain gun to stick steady on a sheer incline, 
and in finding the exact range, and so forth. Afridis 
and such folk are beginning to understand too much 
about our work. The story goes that, in the Chitral 
business when a certain battery first came into 
action, the shells failed to get home, and one of the 
enemy, a sepoy and deserter from our army, had 
the cheek to stand on a sangar near and signal the 
misses. ' Miss, low to the right ; high, to the left.' " 
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PROLOGUE 3 

" What happened eventually ? " 

" We found the range and taught the enemy a 
lesson." 

" Good. — But all the same you've told me nothing 
about Sak^t," the girl persisted. "If you don't 
know the truth, who does ? Somebody must. What's 
the Intelligence Department for, else ? Oh, don't 
look as if you were going to bring up the judgment 
of that old select committee or court-martial, or 
whatever it was that enquired into the affair. Court- 
martials aren't infallible. And somehow I don't 
trust Isabel Carlingford. Watch her eyes and her 
mouth. Does she look true ? Why, she isn't even 
happy." 

" Her words have ruined at least one man's 
career, — not to say two : she knew my brother," 
Frere answered, rather gravely. " Even a woman's 
elastic conscience can't carry her unscathed through 
such contingencies, I fancy. By the way, how do 
you account for her presence? Didn't you lure 
me here under pretence of this being an artistic 
function ? " 

" It is. Nearly everybody present has failed to 
make a name in literature ! Seriously, Mrs Carling- 
ford is within her rights. She's produced a book, — 
a novel — a highly-coloured version of the Sak^t 
tragedy — laborious inaccuracies on every page." 

" How does she paint Trench — bronzed or 
black?' 

" Need you ask ? She's made the most and the 
least of everything concerning him in inverse ratio 
to its importance 1 ' 
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4 THE ALTAR OF LIFE 

" And some men marry women- writers ! *' Frere 
replied. He looked out towards the main entrance. 
Club gossip had suggested the names of two of the 
Heatherleys' dinner guests and they were sufficiently 
startling to justify his abstraction. " Mrs Carling- 
ford hardly looks literary, does she ? Her hair is 
so well done." 

"That's one of her claims to distinction in a 
crowd," said his companion, dimpling. ** Some day 
I shall form a Society to provide indigent authors 
with brushes, combs and sponges." 

"Who are those?" asked her companion sud- 
denly. He leaned forward across the balustrade 
which skirted the upper reception rooms with a 
certain anticipatory excitement 

The crowd below swerved, to admit of the open- 
ing of a swing door to the right of the magnificent 
hall, through which a man and a woman, who would 
have appeared distinctive even amongst less incon- 
gruous surroundings, were entering. 

The man was about thirty-five years of age. 
He was tall and important looking, with a face 
which was seamed and scarred as if by heavy 
sickness or a recent tragedy. His entrance had 
the effect of an effort which had cost him much 
The woman, on the contrary, had the assured 
presence of an acknowledged beauty. She held 
her head erect, and walked at his side with an air 
of pride which she seemed at pains to emphasise. 
As the two came through, from the Heatherleys' 
private rooms. Lady Heatherley, who had hitherto 
resigned her rights as hostess to the President of 
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PROLOGUE 5 

the peculiarly progressive Ladies' Club, to whom 
she had lent her state-rooms on the occasion of an 
annual gathering, crossed to the new comers with a 
pleasant, intimate air. 

" Don't you really know who they are ? " The 
girl looked up with amazed eyes. " The people 
weVe been talking of — the Philip Trench's." 

Frere's face lit suddenly. He leant lower over 
the balustrade to watch the two as they ap- 
proached. 

" It's their first public appearance since he was 
cashiered, isn't it ? She's a plucky woman to face 
a representative crowd like this. How she believes 
in him ! That's a ' look that pays a thousand 
pains,' isn't it ? Fancy a mere man bringing an 
expression like that on a woman's face." 

" She loves him," the girl said in explanation, 
her own eyes shining as a woman's will when she 
is stirred by an emotion which lifts her even 
momentarily above the level of everyday social 
life. " See ! " She touched his coat sleeve lightly 
with her fan. " They are going to pass by us. 
How bright she is. Only a woman can wear 
disgrace as though it were a decoration." 

" Wasn't it Henry James who said of a certain 
heroine that ' instinct told one she had noble 
reasons ' ? Mrs Trench's children, if she has any, 
will come into a heritage of noble reasons on their 
mother's side," Frere answered quietly. Then, aware 
that his companion was as interested as he in the 
turn of events, he gave himself up, as he could not 
otherwise have done, to watching the outward aspect 
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6 THE ALTAR OF LIFE 

of a situation which indeed had in it the elements 
of drama. 

Frere's bent of mind was naturally analytical, 
His Mountain Battery work, first in the Hazara 
Expedition, later, in the Sak^t Field Force, had 
given him something of that lust of battle, if one 
may so term it, which makes a man scent a 
kindred fighting spirit from afar. Woman as she 
was, Mrs Trench possessed some qualities impor- 
tant to a soldier, he decided quickly : decision, 
endurance, courage. Yet, on the other hand, how 
hampered, how hindered was she by her womanli- 
ness ! She was sensitive to a fault : he noticed 
how the animation of her eyes covered her mouth's 
trembling — possibly she had once been even self- 
conscious. She was at least painfully aware of 
each flicker of public feeling, of each stir of 
emotion in the crowd through which she passed, 
more like a queen amongst her subjects than a 
woman awaiting the public expression of Society's 
judgment Not a murmur, not a look was lost 
upon her. Yet dauntlessly, and with an air which 
so closely resembled ease that nine out of ten 
spectators would have misread it, she ran the 
gauntlet of criticism with a step which implied 
that she threw all disapproval back in mockery. 
Focussed by each eye in the room, she bowed 
here, or smiled there, acknowledging greetings 
which were often distant and always embarrassed, 
or passing whilom friends who ostentatiously re- 
fused to recognise her, with eyes half provocative, 
half scornful. An echo of her words — words 
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PROLOGUE 7 

elaborately light — reached them as she skirted 
the first corridor, a radiant vision in lace and 
satin, with a Court train stretching wide. 

— ** He's an unknown quantity. You'd have to 
add a better half to him before he could properly 
speaking be called one ! — No, my husband's plans 
and mine are still uncertain. He's barely recovered 
from his last fever attack, you know." 

She turned, to smile reassuringly at Trench, a 
merry smile that belied a flicker of apprehension 
in her eyes. Frere, in common with many other 
interested spectators, looked on towards the outer 
gallery which her sudden start had indicated. 

Mrs Carlingford was leaning against a heavy 
velvet curtain. To gain the next corridor it was 
necessary to pass her. Her lips were parted in a 
thin line ; her hands fluttered nervously, as was 
their habit Her head, as usual, was poised a little 
to one side. The yellow lights in her hair made a 
vivid setting for her face ; — the wonderful face upon 
which the past two years experiences had written 
themselves indelibly. 

Midway towards her Mrs Trench paused. But 
her uncertainty, if such it could be called, was obvi- 
ously intentional. On an ormolu table beside her 
stood a silver vase containing a bouquet of early 
roses, shading from pink to crimson, and tied to- 
gether at the stems. Her eyes sought them, perhaps 
unconsciously; even the prompter at the play 
allows for inspiration. Seeing the look, Lord 
Heatherley bent forward and presented the flowers 
to her with a little graceful gesture, A moment 
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8 THE ALTAR OF LIFE 

later, gathering the folds of her heavy train in her 
left hand and holding the bouquet in her right, 
Mrs Trench brought the whole party to a leisurely 
stand-still just in front of Mrs Carlingford. 

" La France roses are so exquisite," she smiled. 
" Like Maggie Tulliver, I'm wicked over roses." 
She held the bouquet up lightly to her throat, 
matching it, as if by accident, against a circle of 
rubies set with brilliants upon which many people 
had already commented. It was an unusual orna- 
ment for a woman, and would have suggested 
history to the most outside spectator. 

Here, amongst people who knew something of its 
antecedents, who desired to know more, who pre- 
tended to know more, it compelled attention. 
Women clustered close, edging their way through 
the crowd, — to get a nearer vision : men held aloof, 
— ^but looked, nevertheless. 

" It's her V.C.," one man commented, with a 
happy inspiration. 

The design of the necklace was austerely barbaric. 
It was finished ofif with a teardrop pendant of glit- 
tering stones, from which a single ruby, a full half 
inch in diameter, hung. Lord Heatherley appar- 
ently asked some trivial question concerning it, for 
Mrs Trench touched it lightly with her fingers as 
she answered. 

" Yes, it was Philip's gift. A private soldier 
looted it originally in the Mutiny and my husband's 
father bought it for a few rupees. It's mysterious- 
looking, isn't it ? " 

An elderly Personage who had been chat- 
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PROLOGUE 9 

ting to Mrs Carlingford here stepped eagerly 
forward. 

"Please present me," he said to Lord Heatherley. 
"Will you permit me, Mrs Trench?" and a moment 
later he obtained permission to examine the jewels. 
The scrutiny of the crowd concentrated as he ad- 
justed his glass. "My dear lady, I congratulate you. 
Yours is a rare treasure. A remarkable jewel, a 
most remarkable jewel, I assure you. It reminds 
me — of what does it remind me ? The descrip- 
tion of the coveted necklace in Mrs Carlingford's 
recently published book, of course! What a 
strange coincidence ! From the account, one 
would almost imagine that she might have seen 
it ! " 

" Mrs Carlingford has seen my necklace," said 
Mrs Trench, in her clear, incisive tones. "In fact 
for some little time it was in her possession. I be- 
lieve she was quite sorry to part with it But a man 
naturally reserves family heirlooms for — his^i/e, — " 
and with the merest possible stress upon the word, 
she bowed and passed on into the ante-room, scat- 
tering the illumination of her brilliant surface criti- 
cisms as she went. 

"Did you notice Mrs Carlingford's face then? 
That shot told," said Frere presently, drawing a 
deep breath. But he received no answer. His 
former companion, annoyed by his uncomplimentary 
silence, had drifted away, caught in the vortex of 
humanity which surged in the direction of the ante- 
room, disputing, arguing as to this the latest 
development of a scandal which had shaken 
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England, striking as it did infallibly at the foun- 
dation of our national pride. 

''Her husbands gift, . . . Well-lied!'' a voice 
said, low. Turning, Frere found himself facing a 
man whom he knew by repute as being connected 
with a certain establishment in Wardour Street, 
whose curiosities were world-famed. 

The quick comment puzzled him. Why should 
Mrs Trench lie ? . . . Yet again, to save her hus- 
band ? If what she said were false, she was accom- 
plished in the art : not a flicker of an eyelid had 
betrayed her. But for the man she loves, a woman 
will risk all and suffer all. 

Frere stood silent for a while, lost in vain con- 
jecture. The Sak^t problem had always interested 
him, wrapped as it was in that mystery which must 
surround a matter which is universally discussed. 
His own opportunities of judgment had suffered 
through the obvious fact that he merely arrived at 
the seat of action after its principal event had taken 
place. At first his business was to fight, and to 
fight only : they were his guns which helped to cover 
the taking of the Sakathura Pass, which after the 
disasters of Khatkamai and Sak^t was held by 
the enemy. When he returned to the Dhakaband 
Mrs Carlingford had left Koli Maidan : Trench had 
gone, no one knew where. The court-martial was 
over. 

To its credit be it admitted that at first Society 
had suspended judgment. The wife was one of its 
favourites : the husband was heir to a well-known 
estate, failing issue of his uncle, Lord Desborough's 
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PROLOGUE II 

marriage. Prospective pleasant parties were in view, 
and every one knew that the Heatherleys had ranged 
their powerful influence upon Trench's side. The 
judgment of the court-martial was an unpleasant 
pill to swallow : still, even more unpleasant pills 
have occasionally been swallowed with regard to 
men and women in high places. . . . 

The world thus held a waiting brief until the 
publication of Mrs Carlingford's book. But after 
that 

The book was a roman d ckf which who ran, 
might read. Crudely, cruelly, it told its tale — a 
tale of dishonour and disgrace, and subsequent 
judgment. The tide of sympathy turned in her 
direction. Sinned against, suffering, betrayed, how 
could her misfortunes be atoned ? As things stood 
she had lost all and had no compensation of a 
husband's love, for Colonel Carlingford had been 
killed in the punitive expedition of the previous 
year. 

Society's position was doubtless a trying one. It 
was compelled to make its stand : to admit the 
force of plain facts. The one woman spoke and 
the only man who could speak remained silent — 
and the other woman held her head proudly and 
defied it all. So far as she was concerned, the 
world had tried to protect her. It said, " Give him 
up, and we will shield you." But Mrs Trench's 
answer found interpretation in her conspicuous ac- 
tions. " My husband's honour is mine. Believe 
both of us or neither. We fall or stand together." 

To-night the guests of the Ladies' Club which 
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12 THE ALTAR OF LIFE 

had issued invitations, together with such others as 
had been invited by the Heatherleys, meeting for 
once on the grounds of common interest, gathered 
in knots, and talked. Mrs Carlingford mingled with 
them, implying, suggesting, implicating. . . . And 
thus it happened that, bit by bit, the people who 
stood near the Trench's drifted away, and save for 
the Heatherleys, husband and wife stood practically- 
alone amidst a vast representative crowd of all sorts 
and conditions of persons. 

Later, in the dressing-room, Isabel Carlingford 
put on her wraps with fingers that shook in spite of 
her attempt at self-control. It was the moment of 
her triumph. Beyond, in the big reception-chamber, 
Mrs Trench, ablaze with jewels, outwardly brilliant 
and undisturbed, yet conscious in every pulsing 
nerve of the icy wall of antagonism which separated 
her from her kind, watched the wave of the world's 
opinion surge relentlessly onward, and break in 
hostile ripples at her feet. Yet her laugh rang 
true, and her gaiety never relaxed for a moment 
until the carriage door closed with a click, and 
welcome darkness fell, and after their final farewells 
— farewells indeed — husband and wife drove off in 
a silence which she dared not break and would not 
if she could. 

What was there to say ? They had nothing to 
gain by discussion. Trench sat beside her, white 
and stern, his mouth set ; she lay back, glad to 
relieve even the physical tension of her strained 
limbs ; — the nervous hands clasped close, the sensi- 
tive lips at last allowed to quiver. Both recognised 
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PROLOGUE 13 

the truth. The world had given its verdict, pub- 
h'cly, — against them. 

The woman's thoughts, as usual, were the more 
complex of the two. Both sides of the picture 
showed before her clearer insight Her quick im- 
pulse to guard, to help the man for whom, to save 
a finger-ache, she would have suffered to the limit 
of physical endurance, had carried her courageously 
enough through her encounter of the corridor. But 
her judgment of character led her to see deeper than 
the world saw. Strange to say, she was conscious 
of being stirred to the very depths of her being by 
a passionate pity for the woman who had spoiled 
their lives, and her own bitter words, so swiftly 
spoken, had brought in their train as speedy a 
remorse. 

Life had taught — life was teaching — Mrs Trench 
many things. She had always hated — she hated 
now — to give pain. Experience had forced her to 
cultivate her natural gift of sharp retort, — it is the 
only art which saves a woman — but the weapons 
which she used were alwa}^ turned later upon 
herself. 

For this daily laying down of self upon the altar 
of life — the sacrifice inexorably demanded of love 
— had been in its way a revelation of those secrets 
of eternity of which human nature seldom lifts the 
veil. And although as she looked at her husband 
and thought of the ruin which a woman's treachery 
had wrought, her old combative spirit would wake 
and her sensitive face would grow again hard and 
unrelenting, — quick compunction would follow, and 
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14 THE ALTAR OF LIFE 

she would inevitably suffer in the suffering even of 
the woman who had crucified her dearest hopes. 

Isabel Carlingford had loved Trench : loved him 
still. Not in Mrs Trench's way, perhaps, but norie 
the less with a consuming fire. And who could 
sympathise so well with the lonelier woman's craving 
as she to whom belonged the immeasurable com- 
pensation of loved wifehood ? That Trench's love 
was hers, — hers enduringly, increasingly, she knew. 
And she had further consolations. For, with the 
curious inconsistency of a woman, she had learned 
almost to exult in the pain she was so often called 
upon to bear for him, and she loved him the more 
because it was so often necessary for her to suffer 
for his sake. It was her part to spare him all that 
she could spare him of regret, of remorse. Often 
at night she would lie at his side, wide-eyed in the 
darkness, listening to the deep-throated breathing 
which told her that he slept, with that look of 
entire surrender on her face which every woman 
knows that it is not wise that a man should see. 
As the hours dragged by, schemes would come, 
plans, conjectures, chasing each other in quick suc- 
cession, as the busy brain confronted first one 
possibility, then another, till day's dawn finally 
brought troubled rest 

In her heart of hearts Mrs Trench felt that both 
she and her husband owed something to Isabel 
Carlingford. If he gained his laurels now, if the 
wish of her life were realised and he stood once 
more proudly in the sight of men, she knew that 
the hour of victory would come with an added 
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PROLOGUE 15 

greatness for the dishonour and the disgrace which 
had preceded it. For such is the irony of life, that 
some* men may only gain success through seeming 
failure. 

Silently the man and the woman drove up to the 
silent house: silently they were admitted. A sleepy 
lady's maid asked if her services were required, was 
told not, and was sent to bed. The lights were 
switched off, and together, and silently still, husband 
and wife went up the broad staircase and passed 
through the corridor which led upon their room. 

But, as their own door, closing, shut away the 
world, the wife's face became suddenly transfigured. 
She lifted her eyes to his, shining beneath her tears. 

Morose, forbidding. Trench moved from her, in 
the direction of the room adjoining. 

No other than she would have dared to speak to 
him at such a moment. It was one of his dark 
hours. But it was her part to strike the single 
note to which, at such a time, he could respond. 

The flame of the silver candlesticks on the 
dressing-table flared high. A little unsteady breeze 
crept through the open window. The prevailing 
shadows of the background accentuated the white- 
ness of the white figure which advanced. 

Human to the end, Trench watched her with a 
sudden glow of exultation, mere pride of possession 
of her as she approached. But her thoughts were 
on higher things, pride of nation, pride of race. 
Forgetful of the beauty which might so readily have 
appealed to a lesser nature as the harbour where he 
might find rest and refuge, she drew near, barring 
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his exit, her mind set on the one goal in trying^ t^ 
attain which he should find satisfaction. 

Her face reflected the tragedy of his. In her owij 
failure she would have found some compensating 
hope, — in his, she suffered night and day. But 
nothing could daunt her spirit The brave eyes met 
his, radiant with that inexplicable love of woman 
which in the alphabet of God spells sacrifice. 

In her voice there was no wavering, no tremor 
even. 

" It's not defeat," she said. " There are new worlds 
to conquer, there is work to do — for England. She 
needs your help, she needs the help of every brave 
man. Ah, believe me, dear. Some day, not I 
alone, but the nation will clear you and honour you, 
and the world will ring with the glory of your name. 
You're a fighter. Fight still. God made you man, 
— make yourself conqueror 1 " 
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PART I 
Two Years Before 



«AT THE CROSS ROADS" 

•* The struggle of the instinct that aspires 
And the more noble instinct that enjoys^ 

—Longfellow. 
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CHAPTER I 
** The obvious human bliss . • •** 

In a pleasant boudoir in Hertford Street, Mayfair, 
two women were, after the fashion of their kind, 
engaged in active discussion concerning the all- 
important question of a man's ways and means and 
the price of a woman's happiness. A room is usually 
characteristic, not only of the individual taste but 
also of the financial position of its owner. This 
had an air of unmistakeable wealth and luxury. 

Beside the mistress of the house, who was a faded 
fretful beauty of perhaps fifty-five years with white 
incapable fingers that were never still, a younger 
woman, dressed in out-door garments, lounged 
meditatively. Her hand rested on the back of a 
rather dirty fox terrier, who lay outstretched in a 
curious crucifixial attitude on the handsome carpet 
Obviously of imperfect breed, he contrasted oddly 
enough with his surroundings each of which was 
perfect of its kind. Upon his leather collar was in- 
scribed a legend stating his name and that of his 
owner. Miss Fay Seymour. Possibly it was becaus'e 
his mistress was out and had neglected to inform 
him of the fact, that his feelings sought relief in an 
occasional growl of disapprobation as he suffered. 
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rather than permitted, Mrs Stone's hand to stroke 
his tan and white ear. 

The two women were in process of completing a 
heated verbal encounter. In it, apparently, the 
senior had been worsted. Her daughter's mouth 
bore the shrewd smile of an aggressor whose argu- 
ment has carried the day. 

"Would it be possible, — would you consent," 
faltered Mrs Seymour, after an interlude in which 
she summed up her remaining stock of courage, 
"Do you perhaps seriously contemplate speaking 
to Fay yourself upon the subject?" 

Mrs Stone laughed. 

" Speak to Fay — I? My dear mother, what are 
you thinking about? I have no right to interfere. 
I'm no longer at home. In the first place, she 
wouldn't listen for a moment — what woman ever 
does listen except to something which she isn't 
meant to hear? — In the second, she would never 
be convinced. She's difficult even in an age of 
difficult girls. Besides, she's positively rabid on the 
subject at present. Ju^t look at her room! Cram- 
full of stuffy soldier relics, war photographs, war 
ribbons, war books littering every conceivable 
comer. It's iniquitous. I wish to goodness you 
had sent her out to India with Jim once and for 
all Koli Maidan is healthy. A year of unlimited 
soldier-society and the constant companionship of 
an insignificant brother in the Line would cure any 
reasonable woman of scarlet-fever however badly 
she had taken the disease to start with." 

"I wish she had, never met this Captain Trench," 
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said Mrs Seymour, succumbing to an ever-ready 
flow of easy tears. "He's a hopeless detrimental. 
He's devastated her whole season. When people 
ask me how things stand between them, I really 
don't know how to answer. How will things end, 
do you think ? " 

"As you would wish — and in the one way pos- 
sible. He'll go away," Mrs Stone answered curtly. 
" The man has some lingering spark of honour, I 
suppose. No man who respects himself lives on 
his wife's money. His own, unfortunately, is con- 
spicuous by its absence! Knowing Fay's tastes and 
habits, how could he — even if he wanted — ask her 
to share an income of 'nothing a year, paid 
quarterly,' — which practically sums up the extent 
of his resources ! Besides which, no keen soldier 
cares to tie himself down. I grant you. Captain 
Trench might have thought of this before. But 
like all men, he is selfish. He has drifted, — without 
considering how far Fay's feelings were involved. 
And love — when it can't end in marriage — is only 
another way of saying that a man takes his plea- 
sure and leaves the woman to pay the cost." 

"Fay has disappointed me sadly," lamented her 
mother. " She's so head-strong ! She seems happy 
enough now, but afterwards — there is always an 
afterwards for a woman. A man can find some 
outlet He can go and kill something — black buck 
or black people — whichever crosses his path first. 
But a woman takes things hard. Fay will. She's 
made that way." 

*' A ridiculous way," objected her sister. " It 
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ruins one's prospects and complexion to cultivate a 
heart. Take the other side of the question. If she 
married him she would be miserable. He would 
never let her forget that she had spoiled his career. 
As if it mattered, — ^as if any man's career mattered ! 
— when a woman's happiness was involved." 

"Would she spoil it?" hesitated Mrs Seymour, 
dropping her handkerchief in her discomposure. 
" Isn't it generally thought that Army men rise to 
eminence through " 

" Having wives who make judicious love in un- 
judicial moments to the powers that be?" 

" Fay's too romantic, I'm afraid, to achieve any- 
thing in that direction," complained her mother. 
" She has nice ways— but such ridiculous ideals ! It's 
a pity that Captain Trench and she have been so 
much thrown together. He's everywhere. The 
wrong man always is. Why do people invite him?" 

" For the same reason that you do, — because he 
decorates a drawing-room," said Mrs Stone com- 
placently. She had a keen perception of the quality 
of her own artistic phrases. " Besides, in his way 
he's a personage. It isn't every soldier that has 
been recommended for the V.C. and the D.S.O. 
Then, you can trust him to entertain the dullest 
bore. Though I must admit he persistently gravi- 
tates to the wittiest woman ! He's too clever. The 
way in which he loses chaperones in the Park com- 
pels my admiration. One can't foil him. He has 
a series of convenient friends who do what they are 
told — and are told off to me." 

" If only he didn't add good looks to his other 
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vices!" Mrs Seymour murmured in an agitated 
monotone as her daughter proceeded to tie on her 
veil in front of a handy mirror. " He stood out 
even at the Caledonian ball where Fay first met 
him. She's so painfully critical. She wouldn't let 
Sir Charles Drake walk home with her the other 
day, though he's one of the catches of the season, 
because she said she couldn't spoil her appearance 
by being seen beside a man who had a * dot-and-carry 
droop of one leg.' He has twenty thousand a year, 
and a moor in Scotland which Jim would be so glad 
to shoot over when he came on leave." 

" Hush !" Mrs Stone exclaimed. A faint smell 
of fresh violets heralded someone's approach along 
the passage, and the dog's ears jerked forward in 
anticipation. Remembering his dignity he lounged 
towards the door, stretching at intervals, until it 
opened, when he shook himself and leapt three times 
in the air, like a kangaroo, by way of welcome. 
A girl — the subject of discussion — stood for a 
moment, a laughing vision in fur and velvet, framed 
against the Gobelin-blue portiere. 

" Listeners, etc. Down, dear, down ! — Don't look 
so dreadfully conscious, you two. I didn't hear 
anything important except a laudable wish on 
mother's part that I should help to make Jim's 
long-talked-of holiday more economical." 

" — And your own future — assured." 

" Oh, I grant you a marriage of arrangement is 
as easy to undertake as it is to contemplate — when 
it is another person's ! " Fay said lightly. " But — 
one has to consider these things from every point 
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of view. If you make up a match oughtn't the 
two people chiefly concerned to be well-assorted ? ** 
She drew herself up to her full height. " Now 
candidly, does Sir Charles match me ? And could 
I — could I call a husband whose nose was on the 
level of my elbow my * better half ? " 

" To be amusing at other people's expense is the 
cheapest form of wit," her sister said, severely. 
" You're very ungrateful." 

Fay crossed impatiently to the window and looked 
out upon the pavement, slimy still after a heavy fall 
of rain. 

" I might have considered the question if mother 
had done her duty by me and given me gin when I 
was a baby to stop my growth I — Must I be serious ? 
If I am serious I must be cross ! Serious people 
always are. You're both dears, but you talk non- 
sense. A man isn't obviously in love with one 
because he hands one scones and cake at tea-parties, 
and repeated invitations to all the things one doesn't 
want to go to aren't really equivalent to a proposal." 

Mrs Stone took up cudgels on behalf of the 
absent. " It's not a matter for jest, Fay. All your 
family is distressed at your conduct. You're wast- 
ing the best years of your life upon a man who 
doesn't even want them." 

'* If he doesn't even want them, why argue the 
point ? " said the girl, rather wearily. "Oh,^do let 
us stop these futile discussions. We never come 
any nearer a conclusion ; and there are so many 
other subjects that are worth while discussing in 
the world." 
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" Such subjects as — the prospect of war in the 
East, or the last Dervish raid, I suppose," Mrs 
Stone commented drily. " We aren't all soldier- 
mad, Fay." 

Miss Seymour flung her parcels down upon the 
settee with a regrettable show of petulance. Her 
sister would never understand. One's own relations 
are the last who do ! And from the superficial 
point of view she was bound to admit that Trench 
had manifest disadvantages. Not only on the score 
of poverty, but because, impressionable, easy-going, 
the casual observer found him neither very great 
nor very wise. 

Fay knew better than the world. She saw 
deeper ; or so she fancied. From the first moment 
of meeting Trench she had discovered in him some- 
thing different "to the herd," as she broadly summed 
up her numerous acquaintance. Perhaps it was 
because she had tired of the little narrow groove 
and routine of the conventional social life which 
hemmed her in. Perhaps it was mere obstinacy 
— a question of rebellion at the comfortable fate 
which the world had determined should await her. 
She had money, she had charm. Her obvious 
future was to make a suitable marriage. With her 
gifts and her fortune and her family, to what might 
she not aspire ? A title, at least — a possible 
coronet, perhaps. 

But Fay cared for none of these things. Wealth 
did not appeal to her ; she had had it all her life. 
In fact, she minimised its advantages. She con- 
sidered that it rather hampered her, than helped 
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Again, her very position in Society implied a 
thousand restrictions. From afar, she even envied 
the drab-coloured woman-journalist who carted her 
wares down the busy Strand and Fleet Street ; the 
tired artist, with the large portfolio, who sat ner- 
vously, snubbed by half a dozen errand boys, in 
the waiting-room of a publishing house. Her life 
seemed to her small and pitiful. She wanted 
outlet. 

The men and women whom she met — ordinary 
smart men and women — bored her. Such ideas as 
they possessed were borrowed from the " set " which 
they despised. She could talk their jargon, but it 
did not hold her. The lives of nine out of every 
ten of the personages of her world seemed painfully 
full of trivialities. Trench could "play the game" — 
he did it quite nicely, as one to the manner bom, 
but to him, as to Fay, it was a recreation. His 
real life — his real end and aim ,and object, was 
behind it all. He enjoyed greatly, but he also 
greatly aspired. 

Perhaps this was the root of Fay's attraction to 
him. Now that she was out in the world she began 
to realise that the real object of existence, of educa- 
tion, was to fit one for companionship with, not the 
many, but the few people who had attempted to 
do things which were worth doing. To be with 
such, to learn of such, was to put an element of 
" what was worth " into an otherwise commonplace 
career. 

Trench had already achieved something ; he 
would achieve more. And of these things he 
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talked to her occasionally. The politicians, the 
diplomatists whom she met seemed to consider 
their offices altogether beyond her comprehension. 
With artistic people it was the same. Strictly 
speaking, class distinction divided them; their lives 
were, according to themselves, set on lines in which 
she could not hope to travel. 

Under Trench'^ apparently ordinary exterior — 
outwardly, he differed in no sense from the type of 
well-set-up soldierly men, whom one may meet any 
day in the season's Parks, — there were depths which 
she felt dimly to be worth fathoming. Not merely 
records of his past — though these were many — ^but 
presages of the future which opened out, powerful, 
boundless, before him. 

He understood her. Apparently he understood 
many women, at least he had the air of doing 
so. When he ceased to talk, her imagination filled 
the gaps with glowing periods. In her way she 
was something of a '' pr^cieuse^* not unlike the 
Roxane of Rostand's inimitable "Cyrano." Fire 
leapt in her. 

Yet, in effect, he held her more by reason of his 
reticences than his rare disclosures. He seldom 
spoke of himself. When he did, she treasured 
every word. Beneath his seeming frankness there 
lay a reserve which she felt to be power. Often he 
puzzled her. Chiefly, in his curious relation to her- 
self When she was there he talked to no one else. 
He liked her, she knew — at times the deepened 
tenderness of his eyes made her wonder if he loved 
her. Some men's looks have the effect of a caress. 
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Other men cared for her so easily — why should he 
only hold aloof? 

His attraction to her — thus coldly she labelled 
the tie which bound them — was subject to inexplic- 
able fluctuations, and periods of great despondency. 
He had himself well in hand — that too appealed to 
her. He could even keep away from her — ^though 
never for long. She was actually uncertain as to 
whether he was most attracted by her lightness or 
her gravity, and judged, rightly enough, that it was 
a matter of mood. 

There were other women in his life, but of these 
she was not jealous. He always came back to her. 
While that was so, need she fear rivalry? And 
then again, to rightly understand another tempera- 
ment, argues the possession of some quality which 
responds even in a limited degree. If Trench's 
nature contained the elements of social butterflyism. 
Fay too had her flirtations. But in her case they 
had only stirred the shallows, while with him ? 

Womanlike she wondered ; womanlike she pre- 
pared the way for the confession which never came. 
Sometimes he was in a teasing mood ; he fenced 
with her questions, or mockingly laid bare the 
intricacies of her subtlest scheming. Once he 
went so far as to quote to her Miss Montresor's 
clever saying, " Making confidences — like drug 
drinking — is a habit that grows." When she least 
expected it she found herself on the verge of getting 
at the truth, the intangible truth which he was hid- 
ing from her, the reason of his strange withdrawals 
and his hesitancies. 
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Meantime, her own emotions were inextricably 
blended. At times she was secure and happy : at 
other times she felt as though her house was built 
on shifting sand, and that the foundation was slip- 
ping beneath her. But her lines had so invariably 
fallen in pleasant places that she had the naturally 
optimistic outlook of one to whom nothing of im- 
portance has as yet been denied. 

Thus her belief and hope went hand in hand. 
She was still young enough to pray prettily each 
night and morning under the shadow of her white 
bed-curtains, asking God to give her her heart's 
desire in His own good time, happily secure in the 
belief that she herself was willing to await it. 

"Gracious, child, how your face betrays you," 
said Mrs Stone, later, as the two sisters waited 
together on the landing, while the footman whistled 
for a hansom. ** Confess. YouVe met Him this 
morning." 

" How do you know ? *' 

" Your complexion gives you away. When 
you're white and listless, you haven't seen him for 
at least a week ; when you tread on air and your 
cheeks are carnations, you've parted from him at 
the street comer." 

"Wooland's, to be exact," corrected Fay, de- 
murely. " I went in for some gloves, and he went 
in for — what, I don't quite know. At least, if you 
mean Captain Trench." 

** We all mean Captain Trench," said her sister 
dismally. " Whether he means us is another ques- 
tion. However — that reminds me. Are you free 
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to-night? Major Hamley is dining. Can you 
join us?" 

" Tm afraid I can't. Captain Trench is coming 
here, and mother and I are taking him on to the 
Wades'* at home.'" 

Mrs Stone knitted her brows. 

"The Wades? I've heard something about 
them. I can't quite recall — ^stay. Aren't they 
friends of that dreadful Indian woman, Mrs 
Carlingford?" 

" Who is Mrs Carlingford ? I've never heard of 
her," said Fay easily. " The Wades are all right. 
He's military and she's artistic — ^a curious mixture, 
but it seems to work as well as modem m/nages 
ever do. We haven't known them long. Carling- 
ford — Carlingford — is it a Devonshire name? I 
believe I have heard them mention her." 

"A great many people have heard Isabel Car- 
lingford mentioned," said Mrs Stone, meaningly. 
"She made herself notorious even in India. She 
was mixed up in some unpleasant story, a boy who 
shot himself or something. I know she was sup- 
posed to be more or less responsible for his death. 
Someone told me she was returning; that's what 
reminded me of her existence. However, you may 
not even meet — ^unless, that is to say, Captain 
Trench introduces you." 

" If she is a friend of his, he probably will." Fay 
spoke haughtily. 

" If he does, he's less wise than I fancy," hazarded 
Mrs Stone, below her breath. "A man of the 
world doesn't, as a rule, introduce a love of yesterday 
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to a possible wife of to-morrow." She slid her arm 
through Fay's, affectionately, and drew her out on 
to the landing. " How are things going, by the 
bye?" 

Fay drew back flushing. 

" What do you mean ? " 

Mrs Stone groaned. 

" Don't let him teach you to prevaricate. There's 
nothing so easy to lose as truth in trifles. I'm older 
than you, Fay, and I've seen the world. You're in 
a dangerous position. Can't you draw back before 
it is too late ? " 

« Why should I lose— a friend ? " 

" Oh ! if it's come to that — " cried Mrs Stone. 
She slipped an encircling arm round the girl's 
waist as if to ward off coming trouble. " When a 
girl so young as you adopts that sophistry, it's 
hopeless. Well, beware. And if you want to win 
him, don't see him too often. Warm intimacy 
wanes to tepid comradeship, and comradeship in 
turn to cold indifference. He's not good enough 
for you, you know. You're still undisciplined, but 
hell make a fine woman of you in a few years 
time, when the iron has entered your soul. Nice 
women always give themselves to the men who are 
least worth taking. I wish I felt certain that he 
cared. He should put you first, child, do you see ? 
I have a notion that he ranks his sword higher." 

For a moment. Fay hesitated. 

" If he did not — ndo you think that he would 
continue to interest me? — I've had my share of 
blind devotion. Sometimes the want of it hurts. 
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of course. But protestations don't ring really tru€ 
after sixteen. Talking seems vulgar, but I want 
you just to understand for once. I'm proud tc 
count him as my friend. One wouldn't be a woman 
if one didn't sometimes dream, but one can tilt at 
windmills even in one's sleep. It's worth while — 
even to have learned just that." 

" You're getting old," said Mrs Stone, disgustedly. 
" Gracious, child, you're only a little over twenty 
after alL What ridiculous nonsense poets write of 
love. To say love beautifies, indeed ! " She traced 
her finger down the side of her sister's mouth. 
" Why already, there's a little patient droop at the 
comers I don't like to see, and you're not so merry 
as you used to be. It's all his fault. No, don't 
deny it. It always is a man's fault if a nice woman 
loves him. The days when a woman passed a man 
in the street and said, * He will marry me,' like 
Isabel Burton, are forever done away with. In 
nine cases out of ten she knows he'd only flirt with 
her. Take an older woman's advice, dear. When 
a man's on leave he allows himself a good deal of 
licence." 

Fay made a little moue, but recovered herself 
quickly. The subject was too sacred to trench upon, 
except in lightest jest 

" I won't have the sex run down. Men are more 
interesting nowadays than they have ever been. 
Perhaps it is because Anthony Hope has taught 
them the art of conversation ! With Captain Trench 
for instance, I always feel I've got to keep my wits 
awake. He responds to play moods as well as to 
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serious ones. Didn't you really know what put me 
irrevocably *oflF' the Drake man? When he was 
showing us over his house, he went out of his way 
to explain to me that a study which was reeking 
with tobacco was the smoking room. I said, as 
innocently as I could, 'Really! I thought it was 
the conservatory ! ' and he never saw." 

*' Defend me from the modem girl," sighed Mrs 
Stone, despairingly. " If I were you Td marry a 
repeating rifle. At least you could trust it to give 
a sound retort! ** 
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CHAPTER II 

" He travels the fastest who travels alone'' 

Big Ben gave the hour, — four-fifteen A.M. In 
the east the pallor of approaching dawn was just 
perceptible. The pavement exuded greasy moisture 

Trench paused in his aimless walk, and leant 
over the parapet on Westminster Bridge. His 
thoughts were turbulent They seemed to scorch 
his forehead like living flames. The raw air con- 
trasted with the vitiated atmosphere of the Covent 
Garden ballroom which he had just left behind. 

The river reaches stretched sullenly yet with a 
sluggish invitation. From out of the merging sha- 
dow, darker shadows became slowly prominent and 
resolved into barges. 

Trench hailed a belated hansom. Foot passengers 
were occasional and carts rumbled along heavy with 
baskets. At some of the comers of the streets 
women herded in shivering groups. From a road 
which was being mended came the ruby glow of a 
solitary watcher's fire. In Waterloo Place the iron 
shutters of the shops looked ominous. 

Noises were few and far between. The clatter of 
horses' hoofs echoing on the macadamised road, the 
jingling of the bells of Trench's hansom struck a 
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startling note of conviction as he drew up at his 
rooms in Jermyn Street The bang of the front 
door closing behind him jarred the tension of his 
nerves unpleasantly. 

Once in his own room he felt free. He could shut 
away the world, the tiresome world which tried him 
with its interference. The fire was almost out, but 
the framed photograph of a girl's face upon the wall 
spoke welcome. Yet with a curious persistence he 
avoided meeting its glance direct. He pulled his 
arm-chair to the fireplace and sat down, after light- 
ing a cigarette and pouring out a stiff brandy and 
soda into a tumbler which stood ready on the 
stained deal chifTonnier. 

Interference ! Interference ! To him, it appeared 
the sin of sins. His life was his own, he wanted to 
keep it his own, to share it with none save as a 
pastime. But the world took* things so seriously. 
Meet a girl three days running in the Park, and 
you or she would be compromised, if you sat beside 
her for, say half an hour each time ; make her a 
pretty speech or two and her mother looked sus- 
picious ; hold her hand, — so long as " any man " 
might, " or so very little longer " — and she began 
to assume that air of tentative proprietorship which, 
to one who desires to keep his freedom intact, is 
fatal. 

It was only lately that Trench had realised the 
gravity of the situation. It had not occurred to 
him in the beginning that Miss Seymour would 
ever care seriously for him. He was not a con- 
ceited man. But — ^he examined the holder of his 
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cigarette attentively — there are sigfns and tokens 
which anyone must understand. He must face 
matters as they stood, at their worst For she 
cared. And the world was talking; — it had already 
the air of awaiting a foregone conclusion. 

Who knows but, save for that appearance, the 
foregone conclusion might not have become an 
accomplished fact by now ? But man-like, Trench 
rebelled at this summary settling of his affairs. 
Once again, he wanted his life to himself: he 
valued his freedom. And in any case he intended 
biding his own time, taking his own way. After 
all, it was not his fault that Fay and he had been 
so thrown together. In a hundred and one inex- 
plicable ways the unknown motive power which 
rules men's actions had been cruelly indulgent to 
them. 

So far, so good : but pleasant things invariably 
end. He resented people's obvious expectancy, 
even the inconvenient wistfulness of Miss Seymour's 
eyes. 

He jerked his chair back in impatience, and 
crossed to the window. The blind creaked pain- 
fully as he let it go up with a run. As far as he 
was concerned, he was surely safe. He knew well 
enough that he was too poor to let himself go. 
True, she had an income sufficient to support two, 
or three or four as the case might be! — ^but he 
found it impossible to recogfnise himself as a pen- 
sioner on a woman's bounty. Again, the mystery 
of his own temperament confronted him as an in- 
superable barrier. He had within him that inborn 
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horror of the marriage tie which makes a man's 
blood run cold, which turns his very heart sick, as 
would the prospect of no other danger. He chafed 
at the thought of its unendurable restraint, its re- 
spectable monotony. It made havoc of a soldier's 
aim, he told himself. Even physical courage finds 
it hard to withstand the dull security of domestic 
life. "White hands clasping the bridle rein" check 
a man's speed in his race for a career. 

Woman's love confines and cramps : the very 
thought of such, as his possession, was irksome. 
He liked new faces and chafed at the law's 
limits. 

True, some men in their hour of peril talked of 
the "right woman" — but what was she at the best? 
He remembered the consequence of such marriages. 
He had seen the enervation of the "right woman's" 
influence rot a man's ambition, even as the rust ate 
away the sharp edge of his sword. The man him- 
self had started keen and full of promise, mad to 
accomplish, to make history when the chance came, — 
but after a time the long continuous comfort, the 
insidious ruin of a loving woman's spoiling, did its 
work. He was inclined to veto the necessary 
entertainments of the Mess : he grew parsimonious 
over trivial questions of expenditure : he shirked 
certain official obligations which naturally fell to 
his share as a married officer. He took an inferior 
appointment for the sake of "extra dibs" and "got 
pale about the gills" when he heard how badly 
Smith or Jones or Robinson was knocked about in 
the guerilla-warfare at C , figuring with an 
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active imagery which was demoralising to the regi- 
ment, how "such-and-such a poor devil's little widow/* 
or his "orphaned kiddies" would get along. . . . 

Trench paced his " one pair front " restively. The 
inevitable compromise of the marriage tie — out of 
Burmah, or Japan ! Abroad they understood those 
things. . . . But here 

What was the use of worrying? No irremedi- 
able harm had been done. 

But trifling such as this habitually resolves itself 
into an ineffectual crossing of swords between con- 
science and inclination. Trench built up a firm 
citadel of argument, but one touch of Fay's hand 
upon his arm would have laid it waste, would have 
crumbled it in dust 

He rebelled at Fay's hold upon him. What 
right had she to sap his strength? With other 
women he felt free. But with her. . . . What was 
it ? How was it ? With the playwright he was in- 
clined to ask, " Could this be love ? " 

Resenting her influence, he had that very night 
gone straight from her presence to the Covent 
Garden Ball. He spent the evening with the 
winner of the second prize, an audacious foreigner 
with a cloak of jewelled satin which she flung 
provocatively across one ivory shoulder. He had 
had a champagne supper, and tried to drown thought 
in the glances of many women ; to escape from 
memory in the witch-dance revelry of the Lancers, 
as understood by Covent Garden Ball habitu6s. In 
vain! He had caught his own companion round 
the waist, and swung her merrily in the air 
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with one arm, with the best ; he had bandied words 
with an incogpiita, her friend, who' was unusually 
witty: he had drunk deep and danced madly and 
looked long, — ^till eyes ached with the strain of 
watching that giddy whirl of satin, skin and lace, 
and in his ears the music of Dan Godfrey's band 
thundered and throbbed in inexpressible confusion. 

"The way of a maid with a man" . . . what was 
the refrain of the song Fay Seymour sang so often? 
In spite of all, in all, through all, the memory of the 
girl's face struck home insistently. . . . He tried to 
drive it back, — but it possessed him. 

It came to him now in the little lonely bacheloric 
room which its original had never entered. He could 
picture her kneeling on the draggled hearthrug coax- 
ing the smouldering embers into flame. . . . And 
side by side with his thought of her came other 
memories, and his heart stirred as he looked back 
into his life and thought of what she called "the 
things which matter." Seen in the crude search- 
light of present judgment his life of the moment, and 
the possible future, — a petty life of leave, or soldier- 
ing at home, — seemed waste and void. 

The East called him, but it was the grim East of 
the frontier, where life set itself in rugged and un- 
faltering lines. As the dawn broke over the leads 
and housetops, his fancy conjured up a mental 
vision of another dawn, widely different, which he 
had seen break as he lay under the shadow of the 
Hazara hills, with no other outer covering than the 
clothes in which he had fought the previous day, his 
eyes turned to a rugged spur on which the Gunners 
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had cut a rude transverse, to mark the spot where 
their commanding officer had met his death. 

Love of woman was not everything, in spite of the 
doctrines which yesterday's novel-writers preached. 
In a soldier's career it did not even take a prominent 
place. The exhilaration of conquest, the triumph of 
a great cause, the strength of an ambitious purpose, 
— each of these played its own part in a man's life, 
and was of individual and of ultimate worth. In- 
extricably allied with Fay as his thoughts and 
feelings had become these latter days, the conflict 
between his ambition and her love was ceaseless 
and enduring. Even for her, he could not give up 
his ambition. 

Somehow, in some way, this influence which 
threatened to become a tie which in its turn threat- 
ened his future, — must be cut. Must be. At 
whatever cost 

Naturally, perhaps, he thought just then only of 
himself ... It would be hard. . . . She was 
very irresistible. He looked as critically as he 
could at the portrait on the wall. 

There was yet another reason — one which he 
hardly acknowledged even to himself — against his 
letting himself go. . . . The pictured eyes looked 
true, certainly, but his knowledge of human nature 
was already too mature to allow him to believe in a 
woman's untested sincerity. Women were naturally 
what the French called " volage " and she was young. 
. . . When he married he must be sure of his 
wife. His honour must be to her as her own : she 
must never fail him. And before marriage, who 
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could tell? A woman's whole bent of mind changed 
sometimes under its influence. Who knew whether 
the passionate adoration of to-day would outlast the 
dead level of indifference to-morrow, — if the sweet- 
heart who said "Go" so bravely, when duty called, 
might not plead " Stay " when she was once a wife ? 

When morning broke, the vague uncertainty of 
Trench's thoughts had steadied into resolution. Is 
there anything so uncompromising as a man's deci- 
sion of the breakfast table ? Both for her sake and 
his, he told himself, he must break with Miss 
Seymour. He was a soldier, and a man who meant 
to make his mark. . . • Notwithstanding, it was 
hardly the soldierly side of his life which stood pro- 
minent as he glanced through his pile of morning 
letters. Seven, eight, nine, ten, — ^and each in a 
different woman's handl He yawned a wearied 
protest as he scanned the closely written sheets. 
Invitations or reproaches, — what a curious unanim- 
ity of thought linked women correspondents I 
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CHAPTER III 

*' Chained to the wheel of the worlds 

" London people are like London eggs." Thus Mrs 
Stone summed up the situation as she settled 
herself comfortably in a green-rush arm-chair with 
the air of one who thereby fulfils her Christian 
obligations. " There's an unmistakeable flavour 
about them. Oh yes, I ag^ee. Parisians wear 
their clothes inimitably, Major Hamley, but I defy 
them to produce such a pictorial whole as this 
covered balcony of Mrs Robertson's shows every 
afternoon throughout the season." 

Hamley looked dubious. "It owes a good deal to 
its continental flavour notwithstanding, even though 
they call it *the Country House.' " 

Fay laughed. 

" How shocked our stolid grandparents would be 
at these modem innovations!- Ladies managing 
and serving in tea rooms, men and women — un- 
married, unattached, tea-ing together unchaperoned. 
Flirtation is dignified to a fine art when it is so 
artistically decorated." 

" Do you speak from personal experience?" 

" I had tea here once, en tite i tite. Gertrude 
failed me, but a friend took pity on my loneliness." 
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The indefinite term of "friend " covers a multitude 
of departures from convention's beaten track. When 
a woman uses it, it explains itself. 

^' Parlez dun angel' quoted Hamley below his 
breath, a little bitterly. Fay looked up. Trench 
stood watching them from the doorway, chatting 
with a gfroup of friends who had annexed him 
during his leisurely attempt to join Mrs Stone's 
tea-party. 

Hamley sighed as he caught sight of the girl's 
eyes. He would have sacrificed so much to call up 
such a look! Yet it met with tardy response, if 
any, for Trench did not attempt to hasten his 
friends' farewells, and an appreciable period of time 
elapsed before he took possession of the vacant 
chair beside Miss Seymour. 

" What an eminently satisfactory life this is," he 
said presently, when Mrs Stone had welcomed him 
with her customary nod of non-committal and he 
had declined the ofier of Hamley's cigarette-case. 
" The gods have been good to me to-day. I had 
a drink at a man's expense this morning, lunched 
at Princes', am tea-ing here, dining at the * Dieudonn6' 
before the new St James' play, and was asked on to 
the Savoy for supper." 

Hamley shook his head, a suggestion of gravity 
underlying his tone. 

" Demoralising. You'd do better at the front, in 
the Indian Frontier, teaching your boys how to 
fight." 

Trench did not answer. His eyes were scanning 
the men and women who leant back lazily in their 
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comfortable chairs, discussing chocolate or coffee as 
the case might be, breathing the air of the moment, 
talking the talk of the day — scattered fragments of 
human documents, as indecipherable to each other 
and perhaps themselves as an Ass3man hieroglyphic 
to the uninitiated. Creatures of the moment — 
trivial possibly — even as Fay and he — a moment 
which led, no matter how, to a grim eternity. . . 
He was not often serious, and never outwardly : the 
irony of such a thought coming amidst the easy 
luxury of i6i New Bond Street, amused him: he 
looked down at Fay's lace and sables, at the decor- 
ative background of Indian drapery, and the delicate 
appointments of the tea-table, and laughed. 

Mrs Stone smiled in his direction. 

" You're not appreciative to-day. Captain Trench. 
What's the matter? You've never even noticed 
my new toque, and it's a creation in its way." 

" I thought it recalled the garden of Eden." 

" Before the fall ? Pray notice the height of the 
crown ! I've got to wear it next week at a wedding. 
I hate weddings, don't you ? They're so expensive. 
Next week's one will have cost me the price of a 
silver lamp." 

'* Surely your presence is sufficiently illuminating 
in itself?" 

"You're waking up! I might have said that 
myself. No, it's too early in the week to be brilli- 
ant. I shall have barely awakened from my Sunday 
morning sleep." 

"I can't imagine you at church." 

** Can't you ? " Her lip curled a little disdainfully. 
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" I'm tired of this modem pose of irreligion. One 
has to hold on to something that will stay. ... I 
say my prayers at the back of St Mary's in the 
verger's company. He's got a convenient bald 
head. I can see if my hat's straight by it in a 
certain light" 

" One can't imagine you parochial." 

" I know the sort of thing you mean. I don't 
go in for that though. ' Wheresoever the curate is, 
there will the women be gathered together.' People 
talk of devoted women in the Church. Often, they 
are devoted — to the curate ! " 

Mrs Stone turned to Hamley again. For a few 
moments the two others were silent Fay's eyes 
seeking Trench's furtively, met his look full. In it 
there was the suggestion of a smile, half sad, halt 
laughing. 

" What amuses you ?" 

He had mastered himself again. 

" Not you, madam, with that expression ! This 
is neither the time nor the place for gravity. What 
a host of pretty women !" He was determined to 
steer into tJie conventional shallows of light person- 
ality. " In spite of what your sister said, I am in 
an appreciative mood to-day. Nothing is lost upon 
me. For once, I'll admit that you were right 
The left side of that hat is the more becoming." 

" It's becoming dirty ! That reminds me, I don't 
know why, how is it that you are here to-day ? I 
thought you were going away?" 

"So I am — in a month's time, thank goodness !" 
In spite of herself her quivering mouth betrayed her. 
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" Am I rude ? I beg your pardon. But Hainle5r's 
right Town life is deadly." 

"You mean — deteriorating? You feel you're 
chained to the wheel of the world, * blind with the 
dust of its speed ' ?" Fay quoted. 

" Something like it It clogs and hampers. One 
grows slack, mentally, physically. It's your sex's 
fault! You make us comfortable — and inferior. 
Scold me if I'm rude. But your indulgence is like 
an eider-down quilt or a feather-bed, — and person- 
ally, I like a waterproof sheet and a ' pal ' better." 

" Still hankering after the flesh-pots of Egypt ? " 

He laughed again. 

" The potsherds, rather. When I was last in the 
Soudan we ran short of water. The camels were 
delayed somehow. When we found it eventually, 
it ran red. It wasn't savoury and there was a fine 
flavour of leather about it, but " 

" But, all the same, you'd exchange this life for 
that ? " Her gesture included the room. 

His eyes responded. " I'd give something to 
follow Hamley's suggestion and be at the front 
now, doing my share in breaking down the enemy's 
pride ! Those gentlemen want a lesson. They use 
our rifles to too good purpose in their own defence. 
By the time I get out to India again the fighting 
will all be over, I'm afraid. Having to take sick 
leave was the first piece of bad luck I've had in 
soldiering." 

His words cut deep : she winced. But for 
the said " sick leave " they would never have 
met. 
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"Where is your battery now?" 

"Miles from the front, and not likely to be 
moved up, I'm afraid. It's a bit of a hole, but — 
Such a life — ^you'd love it A gymkhana one day 
and the next — i " He amplified the pause. 

" I wonder men like you take leave at all I " He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

" Home draws one from a distance. One wants 
to see the Park occasionally. Certain scents and 
sounds gain double attraction when one is Mying 
low,' under canvas, expecting an enemy's night 
attack. Think how the memory of a Savoy supper, 
for instance, would strike a man such as McDonald 
of the Highlanders, who wrote me the other day 
from the front and said that for two and a half 
hours the camp was fired into incessantly at night, 
and that whilst they were dining the man next him 
was killed at his side." 

"Sorry to interrupt" — Mrs Stone broke in 
hastily. Fay's eyes were danger-signals in their 
admiration. "The Heatherleys have a dance on 
to-night. Are you going?" 

" Haven't decided yet." His tone was purposely 
indifferent "I never make up my mind till the 
last moment" 

"Like other men — you drift?" Fay had re- 
covered herself "A mistake. One finds oneself 
in deep waters before one knows." 

He glanced round the balcony a little cynically. 
" Nothing is deep nowadays, or if it is, we don't see 
it, It's a question of overcrowding. Heavy matters 
get pushed below." 
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*' As too heavy for our modem social system ? 
Not that I agree with you. You wilfully misjudg^e 
things — minor matters — including yourself. For 
instance, you weren't a bit nice at mother's tea the 
other day." 

He looked penitent 

"You'd been talking * confidential * with your 
friend and she took stock of me. I hate inspection 
— and inspections I *' 

Fay laughed. 

" I gave a bird's-eye view of your career. That 
was all." 

" My career — what do you know of my career ? '* 
he asked idly. He leant forward and bowed to a 
woman who was passing. "So sorry I couldn't 
lunch to-day, Lady Dilke. We were talking of — ? 
What was it ? My * career ' ? Oh yes — have you 
been studying up the * Spinster's Guide ' ? " 

" Don't you think it's indiscreet — almost im- 
pertinent — to forget so soon what you say to 
your friends?" Fay asked quietly. "All I know 
about you, you have told me yourself at various 
times." 

" How dull for you ! Sony I bored you with my 
affairs. I don't often, do I ? Don't look so sad, 
child. You should suit your expression to your 
company. What a queer little face it is I No 
wonder photographers make such a hash of it when 
they try to pin it down to one expression for a 
whole three seconds." 

" Is that a concession ? " 

" A concession ? " he repeated vaguely. He 
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I 

^raised his hat to a girl in blue, and nodded over his 

ji^shoulder to two men who were leaving. 

h " It sounded like one of the things men say 

a 13 because they are expected to," she answered, rather 
sharply. " I wish that you didn't know everybody 
here, Captain Trench : it's distracting 1 " 

f- "Then you shouldn't ask me to tea in a place 

■- where soldier-people congregate I " 
She smiled. 
" I hate a divided attention." 

'^ "But if you get the better half of it?" he 
objected. His eyes met hers caressingly. " By 
the bye, haven't you known me long enough to 
realise the fact that, on principle, I never do what 
is expected of me ? " 

" If it's a question of principle," Mrs Stone sug- 

^ gested, " we all know that in a man's dictionary it's 
the synonym for interest — self-interest at that ! " 
" Hamley, you're my senior officer, can't you 

^ help me out ? " 

' "Oh, you're quite capable of defending your- 
self," said Hamley, rather seriously. . . . Trench had 
a knack of making him feel on the shelf 

"You're so invulnerable," Fay murmured. But 
if the broken words reached him he gave no sign. 
He found an increasing difficulty in parrying her 
thrusts. Besides which, he was not quite sure that 
he wanted to parry them. She looked dangerously 
pretty. . . . But under some circumstances retreat 
is not only pardonable, but wise, and so he rose, and 
saying he liked running into danger — in a pretty 
frock— crossed over to Mrs Stone's side and, in her 

D 
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company, conventionally tossed the ball of that 
banal witticism in which she delighted to indulge. 
Snatches of their talk drifted to Fay — "There's 
AUce Wade! What a picture!" "Yes— so well 
painted." " Unfair. How do you know I mightn't 
take to rouge myself? " " I daiit know, — ^women 
take to surprising things — men for instance ! " 

A month ago — and things had been so different ! 
— His intentional lightness struck Fay painfully. 
What had changed him ? But the cessation of the 
music in the reading room, and the advent of a 
violet-gowned Miss Robertson with the bill, re- 
minded thehi that it was time to leave. A moment 
later, the two wrongly assorted couples passed down 
the bright staircase into the stone courtyard, and 
out into the long corridor which faces Clifford 
Street 
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" Each common word seemed tangled with the 
thunder at one end'' 

For a moment or two both men stood quietlj', 
watching the carriage disappear amidst the intri- 
cacies of New Bond Street traffic. Then a sudden 
exodus of customers from the rooms warned them 
that they were blocking up the narrow entrance. 
They wheeled round with one accord, and made 
their way, in almost unbroken silence, towards 
Jermyn Street. 

Neither man commented upon the late tea-party. 
Trench was trying, not very successfully, to con- 
gratulate himself upon his discretion, which, in the 
case of Lady Heatherley's prospective dance, inter- 
fered unpleasantly enough with his amusement. 
Hamley, on the contrary, was obviously worried. 
His face showed traces of perturbation : he pulled 
his moustache nervously now and again, and when 
he spoke, his tone held more than a suspicion of the 
stock " parade rasp." 

He felt the difficulty of his position. He knew, 
for instance, that he had no legitimate right to 
assume any responsibility in Miss Seymour's affairs^ 
and yet — to what extent does friendship constitute 
a claim ? How can a man — ^worth calling a man — 

5« 
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stand by and see the heart of the girl he loves 
broken, and make no sign ? 

Hamley had seen the shadow on Fay's face, he 
had heard the suggestive tremor in her voice at 
parting. He read the cause of both aright Women 
have less natural self-control than men, though they 
act better, and the man who loves sees more than 
the woman loved gives him credit for seeing. 

He had no right to speak. Yet he was the one 
man in the world to whose opinion Trench might 
possibly be willing to defer. Bare as the chance 
was, was not it worth while taking in the attempt 
to further a woman's happiness ? 

Hamley and Trench had been friends for years. 
The older man was responsible for the introduction 
to the Seymours. He had watched the ripening 
friendship between girl and man with a certain 
natural anxiety ; he had read his own meaning 
into certain incidents of the previous summer and 
winter. A woman who loves wears a mask, but 
other women and men who love see through. 
Hamley had faced facts and fought his battle, 
and gained that mastery of himself which helps a 
man in his mastery of others. 

Two substances, dissimilar in themselves, may be 
drawn to the same magnet Two natures, the one 
fiery and passionate, the other self-contained and 
cold, often respond to the same influence. 

Unlike in disposition, in temperament, the two 
men's lives had run on parallel lines with absolutely 
contrary effects. Rivals now for the second time, 
both had previously loved and been loved by a 
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married woman, Isabel Carlingford by name, 
according to their lights and hers. Either had 
served her for a month's amusement, and she had 
thrown the love of each aside, lightly, as was her 
custom. Trench was the younger, the more im- 
pressionable and reckless. Perhaps he suffered 
more because his bent of mind was more self- 
centred. He thought life owed him something: 
he expected much. The bitterness of being 
" thrown over " — in spite of the fact that he was 
" one of many," perhaps even because he was " one 
of many " — rankled still. The wound, long healed, 
had left a scar which could become sore on occasion. 

Both men had sought distraction in work, but 
with widely different results. Trench's personal 
ambition governed his every action. Hamley, on 
the other hand, believed in ultimate annihilation, 
and the concerns of his life seemed chiefly im- 
portant to him in so far as they affected the 
welfare of his neighbour. 

Right and wrong were, as a rule, clear to him ; 
he only hesitated between them when, as now, he 
stood at the cross roads of another man's decision. 
He did his best invariably: to do his best was a 
man's duty as a factor of a powerful State. For 
actual reward he cared little. He undervalued his 
own distinctions as sincerely as he overestimated 
those of others. While, as for happiness, he would 
have known so little what to make of it, had it 
come, that those who knew him best, wondered why 
the gods, in irony, refrained from giving him the 
chance of misapplying it 
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"Have a drink?" 

" Thanks." 

The fire was burning brightly as they entered 
Trench's room. The younger man lit his candles. 
The curtains were already drawn. 

Hamley walked over to Miss Seymour's photo- 
graph and stood for a moment regarding it He 
was right ; her expression had changed. This very 
portrait had been true enough to life three months 
previously. The face itself was now wiser and 
sadder. A woman never learns to understand her 
womanhood but through the travail of her soul 
or body. 

" Are you going to the Heatherleys' to-night?" 

"Why?" 

The abrupt answer implied, as was only natural, 
" What business is it of yours ? " 

Hamley lit his cigarette with some deliberatioa 
" I shouldn't, if I were you. Unless you mean to 
end matters — as people might think they had the 
right to expect they should be ended." 

There was a significant pause. Trench answered 
shortly. 

" Even from you, I don't allow interference." 

Hamley smoked drearily for a little while. The 
wind had risen, and the candles on the mantelpiece 
were guttering. Trench muttered something unin- 
telligible about the draught, and pulled the portiere 
over his door, shivering. As he passed at the 
back of Hamley's chair his companion looked 
up. 

" Had any mail letters ? " 
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" Only one — more or less official — from the 
Colonel." 

Another " why ? " was tingling on Trench's lips. 
He fidgeted uneasily. But he knew that Hamley 
was laboriously paving the way for an unpalatable 
communication. 

" I heard from young Frere — the civilian — this 
morning." Hamley knocked his cigarette ash off* 
into the fireplace, disdaining the ornamental tray 
of gold-beaten work, with its pregnant inscription 
and date, which Trench pushed across the table to 
him. " Thanks, this is good enough ; you're too 
luxurious ! — Frere's potted a tiger. — Missed first, 
but got him in the brain second shot Says he 
sat on a shaky tree* for eight hours first though, 
and got drenched through in the clammy 
heaf" 

Trench waited. Frere, of the Civil Department, 
was the merest acquaintance of both men, in whose 
concerns he, for one, did not take the faintest in- 
terest But there was always method in Hamley's 
madness, and he looked expectant of that point of 
the story which was yet to come. 

" He's had a rough time with his zemindar over 
the relief work." Hamley took up the thread of 
his tale rather ponderously. " His station is lonely, 
^-only his chief and he ; not a white face nearer 
than Bareilly. He and Martin nearly gave out 
waiting for the rains to break. Their one amuse- 
ment was laying long odds as to which would go 
down with enteric first" 

"Which did?" 
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Trench was getting impatient He looked un- 
easily at the clock on the mantelpiece. 

" Frere. He takes things hard. Is gfiven that 
way. Nearly went out" 

" Recovered yet ? " 

" — In health : yes." Hamley's voice sounded 
strangely. His sentences were curiously disjointed. 
" Otherwise he's on the brink of ruin. They took 
him along to the hospital at Naini Tal. He's a 
pretty boy, and women spoil him. Convalescing, 
he's come " 

'* The usual cropper over a married woman ? 
We all have measles once. Who is she ? " 

" Mrs Carlingford." 

There was a pause. Trench got up and flicked 
the ash from his coat sleeve. 

" How is the good lady ? " 

The indifference in his tone was a little overdone. 
Even Hamley could detect the false ring in it 

" You'll soon have an opportunity of judging. 
She's on her way to England now — may even have 
arrived." 

" Left her husband behind, I imagine ? ^ Wise 
woman ! " 

Trench poked the fire with a great show of 
energy. 

" I thought you'd like to know. It may help 
you to settle things." 

There was a perceptible pause before Trench's 
smouldering resentment broke in words. He knew 
what Hamley meant He would not indulge in 
the pitiful pretence of seeming to misunderstand. 
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** I don't want to settle things. Why should I ? 
It's the thought of settling, — settling down — that I 
— jib at, if you want to know." 

Hamley's delayed answer penetrated the silence. 

" That complicates matters. Why " 

" Why — why I " Trench turned restively. 
"You'd do best to leave my affairs alone or go, 
old man. I'm not myself to-night" 

But the moment seemed to Hamley so auspicious 
that he took undue advantage of its opportunity. 

" There are only two courses open to you, Trench. 
Only one that's honourable. Failing that, you 
ought to go." 

" Hold hard 1 " 

The two men faced one another angrily. Their 
eyes met, — Hamley's inexorable, unfaltering ; 
Trench, stubborn and resentful. After a moment 
the younger man spoke. His voice sounded less 
hostile. 

" I've already told you I can't stand interference. 
My affairs are my own and I keep them to myself. 
Understand?" 

"I understand you're shilly-shallying." There 
was no going back when once Hamley had begun. 
" You know what is being said : you know her 
name is involved, that people are talking. Her 
brother is abroad, she has no one very near to 
defend her. When a question of that sort of 
blame is concerned, upon whom do you think it 
falls most heavily — the man or the woman ? " 

He hesitated. Trench was trying to keep his 
temper in check. Hamley looked at him almost 
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lovingly, with something of that dumb affection and 
admiration which the man to whom the gift of ex- 
pression — and fascination — ^has been denied, must 
invariably give to the fellow-man in whose person 
both qualities are united. 

" There's something else. You have a way — a 
manner — ^with women. They care easily for you. 
But that doesn't necessarily mean easy caring! — 
With Miss Seymour such things would go deep. 
Don't you see ? " 

Something — ^the utter hopelessness perhaps, of 
Hamley's tone — touched Trench. He found it im- 
possible to maintain his previous sullen attitude. 
The dull voice held a trace of an emotion which he 
personally had never needed to combat, a con- 
sciousness of personally falling short of the social 
standard of excellence which a companion attained 
easily. Instinctively, Trench softened. 

"Probably you are right" To admit so much 
was indeed a concession on his part. " But matters 
were complicated, before. Your news makes them 
more so. In a question which involves career — 
and everything — the best of us might be allowed to 
waver 1 " 

Hamley laid his hand on Trench's shoulder. 

" Such wavering is hard on a woman. I'm going 
home to-morrow and may not see you again before 
you sail. Make up your mind once and for all, 
Trench. Remember she's too good to play with 
— worth ten of even you and forty of the rest 
of us." 

" Even me ! " 
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Trench caught up a boot-jack, menacingly, to 
cover his impatience. 

" Are you going ? . . . It's all right, I tell you. 
Your motives are as good as your methods are 
unendurable! You'd better go before I'm down- 
right rude — and find myself damning you for your 
impertinence ! " 

A real irritation underlay the semi-chaff of the 
words. Hamley went Left to himself, the younger 
man flung himself miserably enough into the recesses 
of his arm-chair. People's strictures on his conduct 
stung him more than he chose to admit— even to 
himself. For one thing, he liked to be popular, to 
stand well with the world. Why shouldn't he enjoy 
himself — in his own way, as other men, without all 
this tiresome carping at his actions ? 

Why should such unnecessary importance be 
attached to his trivial concerns ? He had reached 
years of discretion : he might be trusted to take 
what he wanted when he chose to take it These 
Society mothers I Was a man allowed no choice 
in a matter which affected the well-being of at least 
two members of the great social community ? 

For Hamley to haul him over the coals seemed to 
Trench a piece of quite unwarrantable impertinence. 
How women spoiled friendship ! Up till now, old 
Hamley and he had been such friends. At first 
he was inclined to blame the girl who had come 
between them. Women gave themselves away so 
fatally. They hastened crises. Things should come 
at the right moment — or not at all. Each incident 
has its moment — missed once, it is missed for ever, 
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and wise men know that there is no loss so irrevoc- 
able as that of a chance unduly hurried or delayed 
too long. 

Once and for all, Trench decided that he did not 
want to marry. Least of all, to be compelled to. 
Women underdid or overdid everything. They 
were unreasonable : they monopolised : they wanted 
to be taken seriously, which was manifestly absurd : 
they took offence at trifles. They exaggerated or 
minimised. Added to which, they were hysterically 
happy — or as hysterically miserable. 

And yet — And yet . . . The deep eyes 
shadowed with tears seemed to look into his again, 
Fay's dainty grace and charm recalled itself con- 
vincingly . . . Even her little tricks of movement, 
her pet individual phrases, the way the mobile 
mouth pouted or drooped, unconsciously proved 
material arguments against his plea of safety. 
What was the meaning of it all ? What was the 
hold she really had upon him? — the hold which 
had grown so dangerously strong since he had settled 
it must slacken ? 

It was deeper rooted than mere ordinary attrac- 
tion. Of that he was aware. He liked to hear 
her thoughts, to see her enthusiasm, to follow the 
course of the erratic reasoning which so often he 
felt to be true, though he could have actually 
shaken it in a moment by the weight of his stonier 
philosophy. Often her words convinced most when 
he took them most indifferently. He would find 
himself recalling in absence, with a tenderness which 
had been long foreign to his nature, those deeper 
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chords which she occasionally struck. Immature 
as her character was as yet — even with a woman, 
imagination can never fully make up for lack of 
experience, — there was about her a certain inde- 
finable dignity which seemed to affect, to influence 
her surroundings. One felt her presence in a room 
— robbed of it, the room lost light and warmth. 

And then again, the charm of her talk, her 
sudden changes from gay to grave, the vivacity of 
her outlook, the truth of her criticism, were signs of 
qualities beyond her years. . . . He found himself 
rhapsodising as fervently as a lover 1 . . . She was 
full of possibilities. . . . He mastered his imagina- 
tions with an effort. If she were tender, how tender 
she would be. . . . 

Seven o'clock. It was time to dress for his early 
dinner. . . . He stood for a moment listening to 
the irritating reverberation of the church clock in 
Jermyn Street, as it gave the hour, looking out 
meanwhile on the street below. Near Church Place 
a dark man in a fur coat stood waiting : presently 
a girl joined him nervously ; for a moment they 
paused, talking, then, together they passed up a side 
turning and disappeared. . . . The girl's frightened 
face, her hesitancy appealed to him typically. The 
man seemed like the image of Fate, massive, relent- 
less. And Trench found comfort in the incident 
After all • he too was in the hands of Fate . . . 
Struggle as a man might he could never shake him- 
self wholly free from her grip. What was written, 
was written. ... 

He started. There was a palpable way of escape. 
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What woman could withstand the test of jealousy ? 
Isabel Carlingford was coming back — possibly to 
act as his salvation. She' was always ready to 
flirt — with the man who could pay for the privilege! 
She had used him once, he would use her now. 
He laughed at the notion. 

One thing was certain, he must not let himself 
be weak. He did not mean to be tied down ; he 
would not marry. And thus, at worst, or best, 
according to one's point of view, Isabel Carlingford 
would serve to cover him in, — if not to extricate 
him from — a complicated situation I 
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CHAPTER V 

''Far we that live to please must please to live'' 

Meantime, the subject of this late resolve, Mrs 
Carlmg^ord, who had came overland from Brin- 
disi, held counsel with herself in the privacy of 
a spacious first floor room in a highly respectable 
family hotel in Duke Street, to which she had been 
recommended by a casual acquaintance of the 
voyage. Immediately on her arrival in town, she 
had telegraphed to the manager to secure apartments. 
No one knew better than she the inestimable ad- 
vantage of a grass- widow/s possession of a thoroughly 
trustworthy address, and a reliable introduction. 

For once in* her life Mrs Carlingford had come 
dangerously near the end of her resources. She 
had barely left India in time to avoid a scandal, 
which was ripe for discussion. The unexpected 
death of a "special friend" of hers, a wealthy 
second lieutenant in her husband's regiment (who 
was head over ears in love with her, and whom she 
had, not unreasonably, expected to pay the debts 
which she had contracted in the interests of many, 
during the last four years), on the very eve of their 
balancing of accounts, had seriously upset her calcu- 
lations. She had no woman friend whom she could 

induce to become, even temporarily, her banker. 

63 
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She never troubled to be popular with women : 
they merely entered into her scheme of pleasure as 
accessories. Girls were useful ; they served to 
cover certain flirtations which otherwise might have 
been compromising, and were never rivals. Of 
married women she naturally enough steered clear. 

A combination of circumstances had made 
matters generally complicated just at present. She 
had played her cards in another instance rather 
badly. Young Frere, the civilian, was compara- 
tively impecunious, and she had wasted a full 
month's attention on him. He had an unexpected 
gift of oratory, and a whole cupboardful of crude 
ideals. When she had finally demolished the latter, 
after her own remarkable fashion, on finding that 
he was financially incapable of meeting her de- 
mands, he made certain bald statements which 
jarred her vanity and seemed to her quite flagrantly 
impertinent after her kindness in his illness. 

Mrs Carlingford was nothing if not business- 
like. She never shirked facts. She owned to 
three-fourths of her years, and to rouging at a 
powder ball. She admitted her exceptional ex- 
travagance ; but, on the other hand, she had ex- 
ceptional excuse for thinking that her expenditure 
was warranted. It was more than inconsiderate of 
another ridiculous boy to get so unpleasantly 
smashed up at polo ! The accident had taken 
place in front of her very eyes too ; she remembered 
how the blood spirted from the grim wound in his 
head, which she had watched, with a curious fas- 
cination, spell-bound, speculative — while the other 
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women round her shrieked or shrank, — trickling 
along the grass towards her, till it dyed the Parisian 
ribbon flouncing on the edge of her smartest gown. 

Bah ! Why recall such horrors ? She grew 
white at the mere memory. Her pallor had served 
her in good stead at the time. People excused her 
as " having a heart," at the very moment when she 
was weighing the problem as to how she could 
possibly stave off the day of reckoning which now 
approached so dangerously close. Since then her 
position had become still more untenable. The 
present was more grim than the past. Her account 
at the bank was overdrawn. She had a few pounds 
only in hand, and, worst of all, knew positively no 
one to whom she could turn for help. 

Her husband ! — she shrugged her shoulders : 
more than useless. Even had she been able to 
invent a sufficiently plausible excuse for her reck- 
lessness, knowing as she did the maximum point 
to which their inelastic income could be made to 
stretch, — it was a sheer impossibility for his finances 
to stand the strain of the very least of her accumu- 
lated debts. His relations were hard, implacable : 
there was no hope of her begging or borrowing 
even a five pound note from them. They were 
annoyed at his marriage with a nobody, to begin 
with. They also personally disliked her. As for 
her own kith and kin — well, the least said of them 
the better! They were of the type which is best 
buried in oblivion. She usually described herself 
as the last of her race. 

Not only had she run up debts, but at the 
E 
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present moment she stood in immediate ne< 
adding to their number. Her quitting Indi 
the plea of illness was opportune, but it necessi 
new spring and season toilets, and a thousand 
one feminine accessories. She had hosts oi 
quaintances, and her one chance of saving he 
rent lay in keeping up her reputation for attrac 
To go about, to see and be seen, to do all 
intended doing, meant ready money. Somel 
by some means, she must have it ! 

She clenched her little hands fiercely, witj 
momentary rebellion against the harassing life 
home, from which she had only been able to esc 
by marrying the one man who wanted her. It 1 
all been an irrevocable mistake of course, I 
undignified as it seemed to admit it, her beai 
had failed to ensnare any more eligible suitor th 
Colonel — then Major — Carlingford of the Indi 
Army. 

Woman-like she harked back at this point of h 
reflections. She reviewed her long list of pa 
flirtations, of discarded admirers. What a fool si 
had been ! So often her ungovernable temper — ^th 
one fatal relic of her rough-and-tumble upbringin 
her " Clapham " origin, — had mastered her, an 
when she threw aside her lovers, it had been wit 
that unnecessary brutality which a man can neithe 
forgive nor forget She loved the sensation c 
power : it amused her to see a fellow-creatun 
writhe and quiver before the lash of her words. I 
she had played the game on different lines, sht 
might have counted on some former admirer coming 
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jeoj to the rescue in her hour of difficulty, but as things 

djj stood . 

51I5-. Most of her old friends were married too. In 

,j J. the generality of cases, to particularly nice or 

pf^ reputable girls: men who have frittered away the 

j(jjv best years of their lives over a supremely unworthy 

^^, object, invariably woo and win such as these. And 

j £ wives have an unerring instinct where women like 

>u Mrs Carlingford are concerned. Before now, they 

had made themselves openly objectionable to her in 

^ cases where she had, with a definite object in view, 

, striven to establish her old hold once again on a 

.- securer footing. Then too, some men, in that 

^^ strained sense of honour which is so often turned 

v^ later to their disadvantage, " gave away " this type 

. of episode in the early days of clap-trap sentiment 

; and honeymoon rhapsody. One always ran the 

risk of some such indiscreet disclosure having taken 

place. While with younger men, still bachelors, it 

was usually a case of " once bitten, twice shy." A 

man is rarely caught a second time in the toils. 

She knitted her brow despairingly. Her reminis- 
cences and speculations did not bring her any nearer 
a solution of her problem. The most arduous 
difficulties had yet to be conquered. ... Of course 
one could always get a loan from the Jews ; of the 
haunts of such people she knew little, but one could 
learn. But then, she had been told, they wanted 
" security ! " And she had no reliable security to 
offer. As far as she knew, neither she nor her hus- 
band had even the most remote possibility of coming 
into money or any kind of marketable inheritance, 
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neither lace nor jewels, nor family heirlooms. Am 
money-lenders had an unpleasant knack of tighten 
ing their grip at awkward moments ! 

She rose and walked over to her wardrobe, de 
taching on her way a key from a gold ch^telain< 
which hung at her waist She had a few remaining 
jewels — surely some were of sufficient worth t( 
offer as security? She unlocked a drawer, anc 
took her handsome case from it regretfully. Sh( 
loved her ornaments and did not intend to pari 
with them, unless she were compelled to do so. 

A moment later she tossed the whole case down 
in an outburst of passion. How ridiculous of hei 
to foiget ! She had sold the one really valuable 
jewel, a diamond pendant of uncommon design, in 
a futile effort to stop her dressmaker's importunity 
just before she came to England. Her bangles, 
rings, and necklaces were comparatively valueless : 
worth a few hundred pounds at most, and nothing 
short of a thousand would avail. 

Perhaps she would have done better to remain 
in India after all I Some rajahs, for instance, had 
jewels worth kings* ransoms. But unfortunately, 
officially, neither her husband nor she came in much 
personal contact with these potentates. It was after 
all in England that they became more generally 
accessible. If only she had been over in the 
Jubilee! They were as common as curates then, 
and if she could have obtained even temporary 
possession of a jewel of value 

She recalled herself suddenly in the midst of 
her half mocking self-examination. It was no use 
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i^rasting time over this kind of flippant suggestion. 
She must use such means as came to her for her 
own ends: she had neither leisure nor heart for com- 
plex scheming, and in the meantime Each 

day had its opportunity: it was no use waiting for 
the best Nor was it any use to worry and grow 
prematurely old. Fate had been fairly kind to her 
so far. Why should its kindness not continue ? 

She got up wearily and looked at her watch. 
She was already late for the table cthdte. A friend 
of hers, a Mrs Wade, had asked permission to take 
her to a certain dance at rather a smart house. Lord 
Heatherley's. She began putting out her things 
perfunctorily, finding a glove here, a fan there. 
She was lost without a maid. Passing the window, 
it suddenly occurred to her to wonder if it were 
raining, and she drew up the blind. 

A moment later, and she slipped the window sash 
itself up noiselessly. Her lips parted. Her breath 
came unevenly. A rush of hope beautified her face. 

Two men's figures .were approaching, crossing 
the street in the direction of St James' Theatre. 
She recognised one from afar. 

Unconscious of her regard. Trench passed right 
under her window. The smoke from his inevitable 
cigarette curled upwards towards it and was blown 
into the room. At the comer of the road he turned, 
looking first up and then down the street — as a man 
will when he is dimly aware of the existence of 
some invisible compelling force, or of unseen watch- 
ing eyes. Almost unconsciously he faced towards 
the hoteL 
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She drew back further into her room. But she 
need not have feared recognition. His thoughts 
were far from her at the moment. The curtain 
almost hid her; if he saw anything at all, it was 
only the outline of a dark figure against the pane, 
or the slim shadow on the half-drawn blind. 

Ashamed of himself for his involuntary hesitation, 
Trench resumed his hurried walk and interrupted 
conversation. And inside her room, Isabel Carling- 
ford clapped her hands delightedly as a child. For 
she remembered how, "ages ago," — as she told her- 
self impatiently, Trench had shown her a certain mar- 
vellous necklace — of uncut rubies, which by a train 
of fortuitous circumstances had come into his posses- 
sion, looted, possibly in the Mutiny. It was worth — 
what was it not worth — to her, at the moment? 
More than the risk of a woman's reputation, to gain 
It, at least ! If she could obtain possession of it, for 
a day even, what might she not achieve? She 
tossed her hair back from her forehead, laughing I 
aloud in her excitement, looking right into the | 
bright eyes which met hers, radiant, scintillating. 

" I'm beautiful !" she said ; "more beautiful and 
infinitely more intelligent than the woman whom he 
loved in the days of old. And Tm — more than a 
little desperate. The two forces together ought to 
win me my point. Where a man is concerned, 
everything is possible — to the woman who under 
stands his weakness ! " 
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CHAPTER VI 

" The great world's altar-stairs which slope 
through darkness up to God!* 

On leaving Trench's rooms, Hamley went leisurely 
enough in the direction to which his instinct un- 
erringly led him — Hertford Street. That he had 
nothing to do for the next hour, was his excuse. 
Fay had said that she was dining out. There was 
the chance of Fortune favouring him. Quite possibly 
he might see her pass. 

It was with a dispiriting sense of failure that he 
reviewed his late conversation. Trench had said 
things were "all right." Were they? He was less 
sure. Trench's indecision baffled a man who had 
been with him under fire, who knew him to be 
prompt of decision, almost invariably right in judg- 
ment. What could possibly be the cause of his 
present inconceivable attitude, his wilful blindness 
to the crude facts which stared him in the face? 

Presently Hamley's wanderings brought him just 
opposite the Seymours* house. In his pleasant anti- 
cipation, he forgot the anxiety to which his jarred 
nerves had been attuned. His hopes rose high. 

A moment later they were realised. A stream 
of light issued from the hall, as the butler opened 
the door wide. Fay came down the staircase very 

7? 
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white and awe-inspiring in a satin ball frock.' He 
pressed instinctively back into the shadow, but too 
late. 

"Major Hamley! Is it you — again? Where 
are you going ? " 

" Nowhere in especial, Miss Fay." 

There was a hint of sadness in his tone which she 
was quick to notice. Her own eyelids showed the 
traces of recent weeping, seen in the disconcerting 
glare of the street lamps. 

" Do you mean that you are not engaged to- 
night ? " Her surprise was flattering. 

He smiled gravely. 

" Fm not always in request, Miss Seymour. You 
mustn't judge all men by the standard of invitations 
of such a popular chap as Trench, for instance." 

" Come with me then," she said impulsively. 
" Tm dining quietly at Gertrude's, before the 
Heatherleys*. She would be glad to have you, I 
know. You're such a favourite of hers. Your 
frock coat, — what does it matter? — " as he made 
a gesture of dissent — " We are strictly en famiUe, 
and to dine in morning clothes isn't a punishable 
crime ! Anyway, let me give you a lift. Do, do ! " 

It was impossible to withstand her pretty in- 
sistence. The footman waited patient, immovable 
at the carriage door. 

" Come ! " 

" Are you sure your mother would not mind ? " 

She held her head a little proudly. 

" Mother knows me — and you. Major Hamley. 
Are you coming ? " 
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*• If you'll have me." 

In after years Hamley felt that he could never 
again grumble at Fate. The memory of that drive 
burnt itself in upon his brain, and he could recall it 
afterwards at will. To have her to himself — and 
for a whole half hour — what more could he ask ? 
They drove in silence. Across the Green Park, to 
their left, lay the long avenue of lights. A living 
phantasmagoria of forms and faces flashed by 
them as they passed down Piccadilly : carriages 
with their lavishly decorated occupants ; hansoms, 
containing now and then a happy pair of con- 
scious, or unconscious, lovers ; a file of omnibuses, 
crammed to overflowing ; a party of noisy bicyclists 
tinkling their irritating bells. The pulse of London 
seemed beating at fever-heat that night. Here and 
there, silhouetted in the darkness of a side street, 
they would recognise the figure of some mutual 
friend : now and again some little incident of the 
main thoroughfare attracted the girl's roving fancy, 
and she described it merrily. 

But for the most part, Hamley gave himself up 
to the enjoyment and peace which encompassed 
him. Naturally reserved, he always found it diffi- 
cult to clothe his thoughts in speech. Fay too was 
unusually silent. She knew that, for a society girl, 
her action was unconventional. Dimly, she felt it 
to be unwise, though she was too inexperienced 
to interpret aright the discomposing tension of the 
mental atmosphere. Her long opera-cloak was 
open at the throat : Hamley could see her pearl 
necklace match its colder white against the delicacy 
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of her skin. Her bodice seemed to be jewelled, 
somehow : he noticed innumerable flashes of light 
flicker as her breath rose and fell. She had not 
attempted to put on her gloves : they lay, like 
sheaths of flowers, beside her fan in an opera-bag 
in the carriage pocket Presently, for a moment, 
Hamley let the window down, to read the name 
of a shop which had attracted her attention. The 
little distracting curls on her forehead blew about, 
ruffled by the keen air, and she asked for the 
carriage mirror and seriously patted and pulled 
them into place with the aid of one slender finger 
and a murderous-looking hairpin. 

Just as they approached their destination, she 
turned to him, very sweetly, startled at his 
pallor. 

" Something is troubling you. Major Hamley. 
Would you — would you care to tell me what it is ? 
A woman isn't much use in men's difficulties — but 
sometimes — telling someone who is sorry for one 
helps." 

He kept his head averted. The light touch of 
her hand upon his arm was a pleasure which came 
very near to pain. 

** But it's not my own anxiety — wholly. Other- 
wise — But this concerns a friend." 

She turned pale. A woman always knows 
when the man she loves is spoken of, however 
indirectly. 

" He — or — she is in some danger ? " 
He drew his breath sharply. The anxiety of her 
voice betrayed her. 
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" Not danger as one generally understands the 
term. It's a question of compromise. Tm not 
quite sure whether he is doing what is best." 

" But how is one ever to judge from a limited 
human point of view what is best — ultimately ? " 
Her voice took a sadder tone. " Things are so 
mixed ! The more one goes into the world, the 
more one sees the impossibility ot — separating 
sheep from goats, for instance." 

He smiled down at her earnest face. 

" Yet that is a problem which will have to be 
faced some day, according to your scriptural tenets. 
Or perhaps your pity is so wide that it can find no 
room for punishment of sin ? " 

*' I think — in mercy — such punishment is usually 
allowed to come here, in this life," she answered 
simply. " Every action, almost every word has its 
consequence, I believe. We work out our own 
salvation — and our expiation too. Sorrow and 
pain and penitence must count for something in 
the scheme. . . . The people we pity are those 
few who seem never to reap their sowing in this 
life — who go down to the grave, so far as we can 
see, not having learnt life's one great lesson." 

" What do you call life's one great lesson ? " 

She looked up sharply. — " And you a soldier ! 
Discipline, surely. Discipline of one's self, one's 
desires." 

" But to rule self so absolutely, must imply 
eventual breaking of the spirit ? " His tone was 
questioning, appealing even. ** When desire is 
once killed, what merit is there in combating it ? 
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And why did a just God send us into the world 
full of instincts which it is our duty to uproot, 
according to your theory, when He could have 
saved both Himself and us trouble in the begin- 
ning by giving us other tendencies more beneficial 
to the world in general ? Your argument seems 
to me a brief in favour of the conventual system, 
or the self-imposed torture of the fakir, either of 
which is equally abhorrent To be ground down 
to powder — mental, moral — is practically the re- 
finement of cruelty. Mustn't the end infallibly 
be — deadening indifference ? " 

She retorted quickly. 

" No, only perfect control — the mastery of self, 
without which no man can master others. It*s a 
mere question of shaping and moulding and test- 
ing. Abstract muscles would grow as incapable 
as physical muscles if they weren't exercised ! 
Isn't it Colonel Maurice who says somewhere 
that raw recruits' thews and sinews almost refuse 
to respond at first to the unexpected call made 
upon them in drill ? It takes a perceptible time 
to get men's untrained limt>s under proper control. 
It's the same with souls. But look at the contrast 
between your London loafer and your lance-corporal 
in the Guards ; your country yokel and your driver 
in the R.HA. competitions at the Military Tourna- 
ment ! Breaking in, however rough, is worth while 
if it can accomplish such a result." 

He smiled. 

"You're quoting singularly perfect specimens. 
A 'driver,' for instance, is born, not made. No 
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matter though. I see your point How do you 
actually read the meaning of the great scheme then?* 

She was silent for a moment. 

" Isn't it to teach us individually *to die to live/ — 
'surrender to obtain ?' — Why, it's our creed even as 
a nation ! Wherever our rule is firmly established 
in a foreign country, trade improves, savagery is 
done away with, and there is at least an attempt at 
law and order. Wherever we go, we 'tidy up'! 
There's bloodshed first, and women's tears — but 
afterwards " 

He smiled a little at her earnestness. 

"What an idealist! Have you ever argued 
with a * little Englander ' ? All the same I am glad 
that there are some women left who can still believe 
that we only annex land in disorganised empires 
in a spirit of the highest altruism. Sacrifice! 
Sacrifice, — ^so that's your watchword. You'd sym- 
bolise life then by an altar ? " 

She nodded, trying to make her tone lighter. 

" Not only individual life, but something infinitely 
wider. The life of nations. The fire on my altars is 
kept burning. We must lay our best there. Nothing 
less will serve. The high priests demand continual 
oblation." 

" But won't the gifts turn finally to ashes ? " 

She parried his question with a laugh which had 
nothing light in it, and two quotations. Her voice 
broke a little, with the strain of her effort to appear 
unmoved. "'From ashes. Phoenix rise!' 'The 
world's great altar stairs slope' on 'through darkness 
up to God.'" 
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" Then when the fire flames lofty, is that a sign the 
work is done ? — the labour over, the gift accepted ? " 

She bowed her head. Presently, he turned again. 
His voice was very serious. 

" * Through darkness up to Godl you said. What 
if one doesn't believe in Him ? " 

Her answer flashed positively. 

" Nevertheless, fire purifies." 

There was nothing further to say. Her ^y^s met 
his. He took her hand in silence, and after seeing 
her into the house went back into the carriage. She 
did not turn, and he was grateful. Yet the look on 
her face — as he read it — belonged as much to him 
as to another man, for in its broad humanity it 
included the whole suffering world. But, none the 
less, he dared not dwell upon it 

The perfume of her handkerchief still lingered in 
the carriage cushions. He put his lips against them 
for a moment, thinking deeply. 

The Altar of life! Upon it she said we must 
make " constant " offering. The metaphor appealed 
to him curiously, seeming as it did to symbolise 
certain episodes of his own past. Sometimes the 
wind of circumstance would blow in a contrary 
direction : it had done so in his own case. There 
would be occasionally but the merest hint of flame. 
But she — and the gods — demanded fire — fire vivid, 
unmistakeable, to prove the work was done. 

Perhaps in the case of some of us, the wood 
itself had still to kindle. Take Trench for instance. 
He, for one, hardly seemed to have yet reached the 
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full maturity of thought or action. Even his best 
friend was forced to admit it. Hamley wondered 
when and how he would be called upon to make the 
true oblation, and what kind of sacrifice — if any — 
would be asked of him, befote the sign could be 
vouchsafed, and the gift upon his altar rise in fiame ? 
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PART II 
THE CUP OF TREMBLING" 

** When the fight begins within himself 

a maris worth somethingJ' 
— Browning. 
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CHAPTER I 

** Nothing can be as it has been before.^^ 

" To meet death a rat goes to his hole, a Hon to 
his lair : the same instinct, perhaps, in the shadow 
of a lesser crisis even, sends a man to the home — " 
where a woman, on the contrary, is compelled to go. 

Perhaps it was because she was thus " compelled 
to go home" that Fay's strained nerves felt the 
need of some broader outlet, that her soul rebelled 
against the confinement of the narrow walls. She 
would have given all she possessed to be free : free 
from her sister's sympathy, her mother's pitying 
expressions ; out, if she could, in the country, in, if 
possible, a wide expanse of plains backed by hills, 
massive in shadow, fronted by sea. She told herself 
that her anxiety was but an infinitesimal factor of 
that big scheme with whose doctrines she had so 
often soothed the griefs of others : that because her 
own small personal pain or pleasure could neither 
affect the fate of nations, nor the orbit of a single 
star, she ought to put the thought of both away as 
insignificant and give herself up wholly to the 
weighing of those mighty problems which concerned 
the greater world. 

But — but ! — it was all of no avail. When a 
woman's heart is hungry for the love of one man ; 
when his happiness, his pleasure, his success, is more 
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to her than all the world beside, no broader issue, no 
abstract reasoning nor abstruse problem can affect 
her present pain. Fay might have dissected her 
soul, fibre by fibre, and laid it bare, in vain : she 
might remind herself that she had her thousand 
trivial compensations, a roof to cover her from the 
storm of sleet which was even then breaking over 
the river bridges and embankments, with their herds 
of shivering outcasts, — luxuries such as many longed 
for, chances of pleasures and amusements such as 
few possessed. She could admit, justly enough, that 
she had no family care, no physical suffering, to add 
to her burden, no sense of failure in accomplishing 
some deed upon which she had set her heart, and 

yet 

Stay! How about the last? It was beyond 
her power and circumstances to personally accom- 
plish, but what about her attitude towards Trench ? 
All her ambition, all her hope centred in him. She 
dreamed of the things which he must do, some day. 
She identified herself with the smallest personal 
detail of his career. This was worth his trying; 
the other would not sensibly advance him and had 
best be left Perhaps the root of her pain lay in 
the realisation that a new influence, no, worse than 
new — an influence of the past which had crept 
close again and made itself once more one with him 
and his surroundings, would inevitably hamper, curb, 
deteriorate : would tend to slacken, where she would 
have spurred, would hold him back where, at what- 
ever personal cost, she would on the contrary have 
urged him forward. 
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She slipped on her warm dressing-gown and, 
extinguishing the lights, pulled a low arm-chair up 
to the fire. It was a treacherous-looking night. 
Sullen clouds on the verge of breaking, drifted at 
intervals against a background of murky sky. The 
air was heavy with the hint of storm. 

From where she sat she could hear the echo of 
the traffic in Piccadilly, the ceaseless throb of sleep- 
less London, the roar and rush of the great human 
machine, grinding, in its relentless force, hearts to 
powder, hopes to dust 

Below, the hansom and bicycle lights flashed 
obscurely : now and again she heard the tramp of 
the night policeman's footsteps as he passed and 
repassed on his beat : once she caught the echo 
of a woman's voice, importunate, almost tragically 
intense beneath its mockery of lightness, and the 
deeper notes of a man's answer and rebuff. . . . 

She crossed her hands, penthouse-fashion, before 
her eyes, as if to shut out some unwelcome sight. 
The world seemed full of sin and misery to-night . . . 
sins of temperament and custom, resistless misery 
which she could not even attempt to combat . . . 
Great pity and great understanding swept over her. 
Till now she had not realised the horrible incon- 
gruity between her secure life and that of some of 
her less guarded sisters. 

Perhaps she did not even understand the tempta- 
tions and difficulties which surrounded the men and 
women of her own class. If so, she must be just 
and charitable. . . . She must try to understand, 
to make allowances, to put herself in other people's 
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places — to look at the whole case impartially, 
from the point of view of an outsider. She would 
face the truth once and for all. She would confine 
herself to facts. The facts were these : — 

By the time that Mrs Stone and she arrived at 
the Heatherleys' that night the rooms were full. 
Her eyes searched them, anticipating recognition of 
Trench's well-known figure. In spite of his assumed 
indifference, her instinct told her that he meant to 
come. And in the hope of pleasing him, she had 
indulged herself with a new ball-frock, a triumph of 
those feminine fripperies in which his soul delighted. 

The evening started well : Lady Heatherley's 
experience in entertaining had made her an excep- 
tionally tactful hostess. She considered her guests' 
pleasure even in the smallest details. Fay knew a 
number of people and Lady Heatherley only intro- 
duced the more interesting among her guests : a 
well-known explorer, who was on the eve of starting 
on a certain expedition which the F.O. was in 
reality backing; though it was generally supposed 
to be a question of private speculation ; a youpg 
Indian Staff* Corps officer, straight from the front, 
invalided home with complications from a gunshot 
wound in the thigh ; a leading Member of the 
Opposition, George Colvile by name, with whom 
Fay had a mortal combat concerning the prominent 
part he had played in a certain debate on the 
Address, which had unfortunately resolved itself 
into a more or less party question. His personal 
combative attitude was the result of a recess rich in 
wordy warfare over the forward policy of the Govem- 
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ment. He had taken the opportunity of a maiden 
effort to indulge in an inflammatory piece of oratory 
which, clever as it undoubtedly was, hid its lack of 
knowledge under a mantle of education and was as 
Fay believed and he more than half suspected — really 
against England's best interests. In vain he ex- 
plained that he was a new member compelled to go 
with his party, to obey his chiefs orders, to fulfil 
electoral pledges, to follow in the footsteps of that 
deceased predecessor into whose shoes he had con- 
veniently stepped. She shook her head unconvinced. 
" Why, when that same predecessor was in office he 
advocated the very course the Government is now 
pursuing," — she objected, with a little stamp of the 
foot which was eminently energetic. For answer, 
he laughed and shrugged his shoulders, — more in- 
terested than he chose to show, changing the con- 
versation to a discussion of the first night at the St 
James' Theatre, from which he, in common with 
many other of the guests, had just " come on." 

It was not until the theatre had had ample 
leisure to disgorge its most laggard occupant and 
the refuges of supper-land were closed, that Fay 
began to wonder if her instinct had after all misled 
her, and to grow abstracted. Had she wasted her 
prettiest frock and kept the supper dances, — over 
which Trench invariably assumed the air of pro- 
prietor, — in vain? Wondering whether, in that case, 
she could by some means escape from the claims of 
her many partners, she held up her dance card to the 
the light and tried to decipher some more or less 
unintelligible initials just as their author came to 
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carry her off to take part in the cotillion with which 
the ball was to end. 

It was the brother of her hostess, young Main- 
waring, and at first sight her mind misgave her. 
She was still too young to talk to boys ! But this 
one had some charm of aspect : the unmistakeable 
hall-mark of clean Cambridge was written legibly- 
all over his shy honest face. 

" Ripping show, isn't it ? Though she is my sister, 
I must say Katherine does things well," he said, 
when after taking a few turns he brought Fay to a 
standstill by the entrance of a sitting-out corner, 
wreathed with festoons of lilies of the valley, and 
long smilax trails. " The women make it all so 
picturesque. Awfully smart frocks they wear nowa- 
days, don't they ? I love pretty things, lace and 
frippery and swch jiggamarees,** 

" One always enjoys oneself here. Your sister 
is such a tactful hostess," Fay smiled pleasantly. 
The boy's light chatter allowed her to resume her 
anxious scrutiny of the room. " I think Duval has 
surpassed herself to-night in the decorations." 

" Katherine herself is awfully pleased with them," 
her brother admitted ingenuously. " But personally 
they seem to me a ghastly waste of money. When 
all's said and done, what do people come to a dance 
for ? Simply to flirt — ^and any place does for that! 
Just give 'em a screen or two, or two chairs in a 
shaded comer, and they're as pleased with them- 
selves as if they were in a modem Garden of Eden 
like this at half the expense ! " 

Fay laughed merrily. 
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" You remind me of a soldier-dance I once went 
to, to which three sitting-out tents were attached. 
Each held about six screens, behind which two 
tite-d'tite chairs were arranged very close. An 
Indian fashion, I was told. An outstretched boot 
— or the edge of a spur, warned one which were 
engaged." 

The boy lowered his voice. " Wonder how 
many broken hearts and broken engagements those 
screens were responsible for ! Behind where weVe 
standing there's the prettiest recess, just made 
for two. One couple has monopolised it all the 
evening. Rather bad form, don't you think ? Let's 
take a look at them, shall we ? They won't see us, 
I expect They're too taken up with each other, 
and there's an Indian curtain in between." 

Fay murmured something indefinite. — "It's rather 
a shame, isn't it ? " but anything which turned the 
current of her thoughts, even for a moment, was 
worth while attempting, and she gathered her skirts 
up noiselessly, and followed her companion. The 
thick pile of the carpet corridor deadened the sound 
of their footsteps, and they crept like culprits in 
silence to the end of the corridor. 

Here, immediately facing them, they found an 
alcove — a very small alcove. Over it, palms 
stretched, sheltering. Above, around it, hung trails 
of early narcissus and hot-house daffodils. A little 
Burmese lamp shed a soft radiance on the whole, 
and a little blue stone Buddha, a Japanese relic, 
mounted guard, squinting hideously in the comer. 

In the alcove a man and a woman were reclining. 
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The woman was leaning back. Her eyes were soft 
and melting and dark. They seemed all iris in the 
flickering light. Her dress was of magnificent 
flame-coloured satin. Diamonds shone in her hair 
and at her breast One exquisite bare arm was 
stretched lazily, languorously, upon the cushion, 
where, as if by accident, it almost touched the rigid 
fingers of the man opposite. 

The hand — its shape was familiar — Fay recog- 
nised, long before she dared raise her eyes to its 
owner's face. She knew the look of nervous force 
implied in the tension of the firmly closed fingers — 
fingers made to grip and hold and never let slip. 

Instinctively, she looked straight at the other 
sign-manual of a man's feelings, the mouth. The 
lips were set and stern. 

Trench sat almost rigorously upright, but his eyes 
were fixed upon his companion's face. They re- 
vealed the extent of his emotion. They were alight 
with fire which seemed to alter his whole expres- 
sion. Fierce and vehement, they spoke a language 
which Fay had no words to interpret. Inex- 
perienced as she was in the ways of any world 
except her immediate own, it was a look which 
made her shiver. What did it mean? Was it 
love? If so 

Whether or no she had made a lasting conquest, 
or had succeeded in reviving the associations of a 
past one, — ^a more abstruse problem where men are 
concerned, — Mrs Carlingford, for she it was, intended 
the world to understand that Trench was at least 
temporarily as much her property as her silver salts 
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bottle or her Duvelleroy fan. Perhaps she had 
seen, young Mainwaring and Fay's approach : she 
may have heard some rumours of Miss Seymour — 
Trench's name and hers were the common property 
of ball-rooms ; — perhaps the girl's white face and 
strained eyes, struggling bravely to hide their emo- 
tion, gave their owner away more than she knew. 
Perhaps it was only that she realised that, in dealing 
with the two natures before her, now or never lay 
her chance of riveting her chains. As the spell of 
their long silence perceptibly magnetised him, she 
leaned near Trench with obvious intention : Fay 
caught her breath as she watched. She read aright 
— what woman would not have? — the temptation 
of Mrs Carlingford's expression, — the witchery 
of the lovely, untrue, tender lips, such as men 
have gone through Hell to gain possession of before 
now. The echo of her question and its answer 
was borne along the empty corridor, and echoed 
thrillingly. 

"Shall we go back, Phil? The others are 
waiting for us." 

"Let them wait — five minutes. I have waited 
all my life ! " 

Something — what, Fay did not hear — was 
breathed in answer, and for a tense moment Trench 
too leaned forward, and man and woman looked each 
full and straight into the other's eyes. Then the 
former drew a deep breath and still without speaking, 
without even a glance in Mrs Carlingford's direction, 
moved back from her, almost loathingly, as though 
the spell were broken. But not before, uncon- 
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sciously, unrecognisingly, he had turned his eyes, 
heavy with a burden which she did not understand, 
towards the girl's retreating form. Hungry eyes, 
weary eyes, eyes which she herself had gauged the 
depths of many times, and yet had never seen so 
stirred. . . . And silenced by the look on her face, 
young Mainwaring offered Fay his arm without a 
word, and led her back to the crowded ball-room. 

Now, as she sat alone in her pretty bedroom, 
with its air of luxury and dainty accessories, while 
the first drops of the threatened sleet fell heavily 
on the pavement, the meaning of both voice and 
words came to her, and she leaned her head tiredly 
against the Cairene woodwork of her mantelpiece. 
It was all a mistake, it was all so futile. . . . He 
had seemed to belong to her once, but she would 
have given him up, even then, to a woman who 
would have satisfied the demands of both sides of 
his nature, who could have made him happy. . . . 
But this 

The ways of modem marriages had been kept 
from Fay. She had retained a singularly pure and 
childish ideal of the sanctity of the tie. At the 
moment, face to face with what seemed to her to 
either foreshadow, or revive memories of its be- 
trayal, she felt as though, in the universal mire 
which swamped the roadway, even her own white 
feet were flecked. 

The dawn came in, cold and forbidding, before 
she rose from her cramped posture. She stood for 
a moment in her long white gown, looking out into 
the silent street, unnaturally silent in this midmost 
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hour between night and morning. There was a 
curious determination on her face, a face which had 
changed in the night's pain, from a child's to a 
woman's. She must save him — ^she would save him, 
from himself, and from that other, at whatever 
sacrifice. She ihade her way to her bed with weary 
limbs that almost refused their office, and lay down 
heavily, hardly expecting to sleep. 

But tired Nature is assertive in her demands at 
three and twenty, and. presently her eyes closed. 

Her dreams, naturally enough, were tinctured by 
the day's events. From out of a medley of entangled 
fancies came the realisation that what she had once 
thought of as the worst had befallen her, that he 
had come to bid her good-bye, before going abroad 
that night — that night, as though it were possible ! 
And she found it in her heart to rejoice at the 
news. " Nothing will keep you ? " she said almost 
gladly, and he answered, " Nothing. I'm off to the 
front, you see." And even as he spoke, a woman 
came through the open door, a woman in a flame- 
coloured evening dress, whose . draperies rustled 
insidiously and whose beautiful arms were stretched 
wide to gather him to her heart. 

" Oh yes, you will stay/' she said. " Because I 
have opera-tickets for to-night, for you and me ! " 
and then there was silence and darkness and a grey 
mist of scattered thought, and the scene changed 
instantaneously, as scenes will change in dreams. 

A stretch of sand and thorny scrub — it was, 
strange to say, an Egyptian field of battle which 
her confused fancy pictured. She saw a little knot 
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of British infantry forming into a square to resist, 
as best they could, a fanatic rush of yelling 
Dervishes. ... In the rear, a solitary gun blazed 
cheerily. . . . The Arabs' wild disorder steadied 
finally into some show of oi^anised formation. 
They closed in, a massive body of men fighting 
madly for country and religion, and a wave of red 
spurted high and drenched and dyed the already 
red line with a damper scarlet, as knives hacked 
and gashed and tore, and bayonets struck home. . . . 
Away from the trickling red, apart, alone, she saw 
two figures standing, locked in each other's arms, 
regardless of the press of battle beyond, of the 
thirsty sand which licked the unaccustomed moisture 
eagerly. 

Two figures, whom she recognised. . . . She woke 
to find that even in her dreams, blurred, vague, even 
absurd as were their surroundings, she had proved 
herself true to her own strongest marked character- 
istic. Her arms were outstretched and her voice 
rang in a shriek of agonised foreboding as she made 
a frantic effort to recall Trench to the present — to 
point in the direction of the little line of trickling 
red. . . . 
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CHAPTER II 

" Life is a comedy to those who think 
A tragedy to those who feel'' 

" IVe no patience with you, Fay. You're ridicu- 
lously quixotic." Mrs Stone turned impatiently 
towards her sister. "To cultivate a rival because 
one wants to find out the weak spots in her armour 
is common sense, I admit But to go further than 
that, to be generous to a woman who is incapable of 
any answering generosity, to try to condone what is 
beyond the pale of extenuation, to waste time and 
thought upon someone who is physically incapable 
of appreciating it, is simply the act of a lunatic ! " 

In the pause which succeeded this emphatic little 
speech, the maid brought in coffee and liqueurs 
and a cigarette case. While Mrs Stone was hesi- 
tating between the rival merits of Kiimmel and 
Cr^me de Menthe, Fay crossed to her sister's dress- 
ing-table, tilting back the cheval-glass, as if by 
accident, to an angle from which only her impassive 
profile could be seen by her companion. To a 
woman of discrimination, a movement gives a clue 
to a situation. Gertrude knew her shot had told. 

•* I shouldn't have thought you would have 
admitted a possibility of rivalry ! " Fay remarked 
lightly, from her vantage-ground. 
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Mrs Stone looked up shrewdly. "That's b^^- 
ging the question. Besides, general rules don't apply 
to Mrs Carlingford's ! She isn't a rival exactly. 
She's a — germ of disease which may poison the 
atmosphere and harm one or other of you ! Don't 
laugh. There's nothing to laugh about" 

" No — I wish there were." 

Mrs Stone shrugged her shoulders dispassionately. 

" Nor to be tragic about, either. My dear, *has it 
never struck you that nothing in the world is so 
eminently uncompromising as a man's attentions to 
a married woman ? Granted reasonable discretion, 
of course. All we modem married women pride 
ourselves on our lists of attcLchis and admirers — but 
when all is said and done, the only permanent com- 
pliment is for a marriageable man to make love to 
a marriageable woman with relations. In the one 
case there is a penalty involved, you see ! and if he 
cares to risk that, coming as he does, in his condi- 
tion of eligible bachelordom, under the heading of 
the Married Women's Property Act, you are justified 
in taking his intentions seriously, and deciding 
where to go for your wedding gown ! " 

Mrs Stone emphasised her points with the me- 
thodical rocking of her roller-chair, and continued 
more seriously. 

" It's curious though, to think how many dangers 
a man will brave for the sake of the woman 
to whom he is not — nor ever will be! — bound. 
Especially when one thinks of the almost inevit- 
able end. Possibly, on both sides it's sufficiently 
amusing at the start — this playing at marriage 
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'without benefit of clergy' — but the exactions of 
the one tie are quite commensurate with the other, 
without its manifest alleviations. What begins as a 
masquerade is bound to become a grim tragedy in 
time when the bonds tighten on the one side and 
grow slack on the other ; when the woman sees her 
beauty and her charm evaporate, and loves the more 
enduringly because the man loves less : when the 
network of falsehood thickens and, seeing his effort 
to escape, she draws it tighter and knows that, in 
honour bound, he can't decently free himself. The 
whole position is as pitiable as it's belittling." 

" But his honour ! — Don't you see if it's a 
question of honour, he must sacrifice everything to 
that?" 

Mrs Stone threw up her hands in mute protest. 
" Is your judgment warped too ? Why, the only 
honour in it is sigfnified by its betrayal ! — In 
the case of women such as Isabel Carlingford, at 
least. My dear, I assure you, it's both easy and 
convenient to err. I could never personally put 
sinners on the pedestal erected by some modem 
novelists, though I'll admit a sneaking sympathy for 
the ill-advised woman who gives the whole world up 
for love. But Isabel Carlingford would never do 
that * She has no heart!' Like Merriman's hero- 
ine, she 'will get on' — and one needn't pity her. 
She believes in this world, you see, and as she 
doesn't believe in the next — beyond the extent of 
carrying a gilt-edged prayer-book in her dressing- 
bag, its concerns and probabilities won't seriously 
trouble her!" 

G 
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"You're hard on her." 

"Not a bit!" Mrs Stone contradicted. "You 
make a mistake in always wanting to get at the best 
in people. Some people have no best It is no 
use shaking your head. I once read a story in 
Chapman's Magazine in which something was said 
to the effect that * to allow a bowing acquaintance 
with any sort of sin meant admitting it on your 
visiting list one day.' If that is true, Mrs Carling- 
ford's address-book must be filled to overflowing!" 

Fay's look belied her incoherent denial. She was 
arguing against her own convictions, as her sister 
knew. But she wanted to be fair, to give Mrs 
Carlingford the benefit of every possible doubt 
The fear of doing another woman less than justice 
haunted her day and night 

" After all, you have a great deal to be thankful 
for." Mrs Stone'^s voice softened in spite of herself. 
She looked at the girl's listless figure, as, for a 
moment, it leant despondently against the mantel- 
piece. It was so unusual, so unlike Fay, to give 
way. "Drop Mrs Carlingford once and for all, dear. 
What possessed you to take her up in the first in- 
stance, no one knows ! " 

For a moment Fay was silent It was difficult 
to give a reason which Mrs Stone would understand. 
Even from her own point of view it seemed a little 
far-fetched and unnatural to admit that she had 
almost hoped against hope to find in Mrs Carling- 
ford a rival worthy of the name. 

And yet, unnatural as it seemed, such had been the 
case. For her hero-worship was her fetish. Nothing 
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hurt her so much as when she was compelled to 
think less well of Trench. To his defects she was 
inclined to shut her eyes, mistaking igfnorance, as 
many women do, for love: of his good qualities she 
had always made the most. She was still young 
enough to have ideals and to think that the man she 
loved must seem to reach them. 

Girl-like, she laid her little plan of martyrdoms 
and effacements and it had failed as miserably as 
self-imposed sacrifice always must. She told herself 
that if Trench loved Mrs Carlingford— she could 
find no other reason for his sudden change of 
manner — it could but be because there was some- 
thing in her to love. Let him take the best — he 
who was best What was she, what was her love 
worth, that she or it should come between him and 
his scheme of life ? The thought of wrong — except 
for the onie lightning-flash of illumination — never 
entered her mind. For — ^judging others from her 
own standpoint — she could only think of love as 
purifying. 

And thus, when she met Mrs Carlingford by 
chance at the house of their mutual friends the 
Wades, she had struggled hard against her natural 
instinct of repulsion — had done her utmost to find 
something which she could honestly admire in the 
elder woman. Perhaps she improved on acquaint- 
ance — perhaps she was the type of woman who 
does not show herself at her best in an afternoon 
call. Wherefore, with difficulty, she had persuaded 
her mother to call at the pleasant little house in 
Ryder Street, at which — ^through some unknown 
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interest — Mrs Carlingford had now taken up her 
abode. But disappointment, disillusion of the worst 
kind was the result of Fay's efforts at friendliness. 
Isabel and she had nothing in common. Try as 
she might, Fay could not understand Trench's 
attraction. The woman jarred her, outraged her, 
at every turn. And Trench was — had been any- 
way 1 — so fastidious in his tastes. 

She did not understand. But meanwhile, and 
notwithstanding, her own love for Trench gained 
a surer foothold. She starved for want of his 
companionship — but starvation kills slowly. She 
woke from her dreams and found herself a woman 
— a woman whose part it was to play in life all 
parts except the one for which she was most fitted, 
and which she longed to fill. And she found that 
it was not necessary for women to be blind because 
they love. Such may see clear — too clear — and 
still care. Her own love, for instance, only 
deepened, strengthened, — becoming in time more 
as a wife's for a husband than a girl's for a lover, 
— as one by one the stem law of circumstance 
broke each in turn the little artificial pedestals 
and ideals which she had built up around Trench. 
Robbed of these, shorn of them, she realised at last 
that it was the man she loved, not the hero — ^that 
it was the reality which held her, and not the 
dream. 

Mrs Stone, watching narrowly, saw the shade 
on her face, and tried to turn the current of her 
thoughts into conventional channels. 

" As for Captain Trench — " She made a little 
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disdainful gesture. "Men aren't saints at best, I 
grant you, but we make them sinners. A strong 
personality like his is safest for a woman like you 
to watch from a distance. However, youVe come 
under its influence once and for all, I suppose — 
or think so now, at any rate. If so, it can't be 
helped. But take my advice — it's worth having, 
even though I am your sister I If you persist in 
liking Captain Trench still, — dress your prettiest, 
and look your best. More things are wrought 
by clothes than this world dreams of ! He would 
tell you so himself if he had the courage. But I 
forgot A man never tells the truth to a woman 
unless she's his wife, and then only when it's 
unpalatable I " 

** I must be a century behind modem girls," Fay 
said bitterly. " Your worldly wisdom doesn't appeal 
to me, somehow. Yet I'm only three years younger 
than you, Gertrude, after all. How long will it take 
me to grow inured and hard ? " 

Mrs Stone changed the conversation. 
" I believe that the whole question of your 
attraction to Captain Trench resolves itself into 
some such slight a cause as propinquity — and 
romance. You're too romantic. Fay. Girls like 
you are always drawn to the men whom they 
can't marry. . And there is, of course, an irre- 
sistible fascination about a detrimental or a royal 
prince. Either is equally out of the reach of the 
average woman ! " 

Fay looked at her sister with eyes changed out 
of all likeness to themselves. For once her reserve 
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had given way. " I've tried to see clear, to judg^ 
fairly. Fve tried to think the best of Mrs Carling- 
ford. But it's no use. She's false and artificial to 
the core, and I not only know it, but she knows 
I know it too." 

" H'm. . . ." Mrs Stone pondered. " My dear, 
believe me, no love is lost between you. If she can 
hurt you, she will. She's quite clever enough to 
know your vulnerable point — his career. She has 
some object in view — what, I don't know — which 
you prevent her from attaining. If she continues 
to fail — and can strike a blow at you through him 
— she will. His own attitude, of course, is quite 
inexplicable. But then — what more can you 
expect of a mere epicure in emotions such as 
women's combined spoiling has made of him ? " 

Fay steadied her voice with an effort. " You're 
hard on him, anyway," she said ; " you will never 
understand him ! " 

But to do her justice Mrs Stone had conscien- 
tiously tried to do so. That she had come to the 
end of her patience was only natural after all. She 
had hoped great things of the Medical Board which, 
greatly to his disgust, had extended Trench's leave 
for an extra three months, and, being human, she 
was disappointed that the time which had already 
passed had served merely to further complicate, 
instead of to disentangle the manifold complica- 
tions of the situation. For he was now invariably 
attached — to Mrs Carlingford. He shopped for 
her, he shopped with her ; he lunched her, dined 
her, tea-ed her, here, there, everywhere, and each 
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day's little round of social duties seemed to detach 
him further from the life which Fay and he had 
shared. Who could wonder if, day by day, they 
drifted further apart in the eyes both of each other 
and the world ? 

His behaviour appeared more than merely 
erratic — even to himself. He excused it on the 
grounds of a natural chafing at the Medical Board's 
enforced delay, but the cause of his discontent was, 
as he knew well enough, deeper seated. He was 
dissatisfied with himself. He had made use of a 
woman who had once used him, and fallen himself 
into the snare. He had come short of his own 
standard. 

The uncompromising companionship of a woman 
whom he could not possibly marry, diverting as it 
did the current of Society's tattling, had appealed 
to him at first as a harbour of refuge, both from his 
own thoughts and his friends' comments. But after 
a time he found that he was more seriously involved 
than he could have supposed possible. Mrs Car- 
lingford had gauged her power accurately : she 
knew just how far to let him go — ^to prevent the 
possibility of his escape. 

Notwithstanding his care, she managed somehow 
to interfere with his liberty. Never had he been so 
tied. In a thousand intangible ways she assumed 
rights over his leisure, acquaintance, withal so 
subtly that he found it impossible to wholly dis- 
claim them. If her power had been despotic in the 
old days, it became despotism itself now. And for 
this reason, that it was the result of his own actions: 
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that he had brought it upon himself throug^h his 
rebellion at that other less insistent bondag^e to 
which his higher instincts tended so harassingly ! 

Time after time his thoughts reverted lingeringly, 
sigfnificantly, to the days that had been, — the happy 
summer of the year before. In spite of her effort 
to remain the same, Fay's manner had changed. It 
sounded a note of coldness, of strain, to which his 
own acquiesced mournfully. The Seymours' house 
was no longer open to him, at all times, at all 
seasons, as had once been. When Fay and he met 
there was a barrier between them : more than once 
a tangible one made by Mrs Carlingford's smiling 
proprietory presence : the old freedom of speech 
was gone. Neither could understand the other. 
He could not explain nor could she ask the reason. 
They parted mutually sore at heart 

Thus Life ! And his own self-reproach only 

added to his burden. He began dimly to realise 
that he had made Fay suffer : that if he was proud 
she was proud also : that her sensitiveness sought 
shelter under a dignity so impenetrable that it 
seemed to shut him away in the cold at the veiy 
moment when he longed for warmth. ... He did 
not understand her: would he ever understand ? If 
Fate willed that they should come together, would 
not his nature, his temperament wound her, jar her, 
almost invariably, to the end? Yet — he wanted 
her, wanted her from every point of view : more 
now when she seemed daily to drift further from 
him than before when the touch of his hand would 
have won her. 
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He had learned unconsciously, to rely on her 
sympathy, to count on her interest in his affairs. 
Now, for instance, when he was girding at the high 
walls and cramped spaces which kept him back 
from the work and the land that called, he felt that 
the girl's quiet understanding would have soothed 
and comforted. For she realised what it is given 
to few women to understand ; that some men are 
bom to have no " abiding city," and that the bent of 
such, in its inevitable combat with inaction, must 
needs tend to exploration, to fighting, to some 
species of life far removed from the home-loving 
and domestic. 

Artist as he was in temperament, it was ever the 
crude aspect of life, its hardships, its privations to 
which Trench felt that he belonged. To hold men's 
lives in his hands, and to be responsible to an 
official tribunal for their safety : to be on the alert 
and to decide quickly and aright : to win the praise 
of his country — these were the things which seemed 
to. him of ultimate worth. And when he remem- 
bered these, the pendulum of his thoughts would 
swing inevitably in a contrary direction. Handi- 
capped by such an exalted comparison, even the 
love of woman sank into insignificance, seemed 
mutable and transitory. For human love, to satisfy, 
must above everything be entirely human^ while in 
honour and glory and true patriotism there is a 
spark of immortality which makes the smallest soul 
amongst us almost believe in the existence of the 
divine. 
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Mrs Stone laid her hand, tenderly enough, upon 
her sister's shoulder. 

" Cheer up," she said. " Who knows what may 
happen ? Circumstances alter in a day." 

** Yes — ," said Fay. But the thought was not 
consoling. Between last summer and this, what a 
world of difference 1 
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" And thus we half -men struggle / ** 

" Half-past eleven already ! " Mrs Carlingford 
looked at her watch mechanically to verify the 
testimony of the clock upon the mantelpiece, before 
resuming her nervous pacing up and down the 
drawing-room. It was unlike her to be thus ill 
at ease. Generally assured of her beauty, her 
fascination, to-night when such an important issue 
depended upon both, her mind misgave her, and 
she grew apprehensive as to the extent of her 
power. Supposing Trench failed her after all — ! 
What if now at the eleventh hour, when her 
future lay in his hands, he broke that promise 
to bring the ruby necklace, upon which she had 
not dared lay too much stress, for fear of arousing 
his suspicions ? 

This was the decisive moment; the hour for 
which she had waited. All her forethought, her 
scheming had tended to this. But at the last, 
outside circumstances, those dreadful outside cir- 
cumstances which are beyond our guiding, had 
unduly hurried her in her preparations. The net- 
work of debt which framed her in, had grown 
horribly, grimly close. On all sides she was being 
pestered and threatened. Her present existence 
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was unbearable. The strain had b^^n to tell 
even upon her strong nerves. By some means she 
must escape. That same afternoon she had written 
to a certain well-known money-lender asking him 
to call next morning as she wished to see him 
concerning the temporary loan of a sum the magni- 
tude of which appalled her once written down in 
crude figures. As security she offered him a certain 
valuable necklace of uncut jewels, — a family heir- 
loom which he should be allowed to value — needless 
to say under the seal of confidence. 

So far — ^so good. But it was now nearly mid- 
night — and as yet she had not obtained possession 
of the jewels. Upon one pretext or another she 
had pressed Trench time after time to let her see 
them. Hitherto she had not succeeded. He had 
refused her laughingly at first — more seriously 
later. He would have to take the necklace out of 
the Bank. — Surely she understood it was too valuable 
to carry about The pendant alone was worth a 
ransom. Some day she should see it Meantime 
they had a lifetime before them. Not till she had 
pressed the point, with the tears which so readily 
overcame him in spite of his disbelief in them and 
her, did he agree to humour what he conisidered 
the acme of feminine whims. 

Would he never come back ? She looked at the 
clock impatiently, bending forward to listen for the 
cHcfk of the latch-key in the door. Trench and she 
and a country cousin had all been at the theatre to- 
gether. She had lent Trench her latch-key on the 
plea of having sent the household to bed because 
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her maid was tired and her cook ill — evidences of a 
consideration so foreign to her nature that Trench 
had to turn aside to hide a smile of unbelief 

The country cousin was now on her way home, 
to the same respectable hotel in which Isabel herself 
had at first taken up her residence, under Trench's 
guardianship. She allowed him so much licence 
— ^when the object of his escort had no charms ! 
Somewhat to his surprise Trench thus escaped 
the expensive Savoy or Continental supper which 
a theatre-jaunt with Mrs Carlingford almost in- 
variably entailed. 

"To-night, you are to come back to me. Supper 
is waiting for you." She pleaded with an insistence 
which swept away his momentary demur. 

After all, there was no real reason, he told himself, 
why he should decline. If she chose thus to out- 
rage — or at least ignore — conventionality, it was 
not his business to remind her of it, and he at least 
incurred no responsibility in accepting her invitation. 

Notwithstanding, it was with a curious fore- 
boding, a presentiment of evil, that he turned the 
latch-key in the lock. He came up the dark stair- 
case hesitatingly, suspiciously even. But on the very 
threshold his feeling changed, in spite of itself, to 
one of comfortable well-being. Outside it was cold 
and cheerless. Spring's advent had been heralded 
that year by snow, and the midnight air was un- 
pleasandy frosty. But in delightful contrast, within 
the room a wood fire blazed cheerily. The stream 
of shaded light which issued from the door was 
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doubly welcome after the dark and cold. The 
curtains were drawn closely : she had pushed the 
supper table nearer the fire. The delicate linen 
and china, the flashing dishes, looked seductive in 
the half light 

He merely unloosened his overcoat at first ; but 
then, in obedience to her mute gesture of disap- 
pointment, took it off and threw it carelessly over 
the back of the sofa, pulling the room door to, a 
moment later. Her own cloak, a decorative item 
of chiffon and satin, lay negligently on the chair 
beside her. She herself knelt at the hearth, grace- 
fully bending over a shining little saucepan. 

" Domestic — for once ? " 

Contrasting with the firelight, her face had taken 
a new pallor as she raised it to his in answer. 
The passing of certain hours, under certain condi- 
tions, bring with them certain almost inevitable 
consequences. In spite of himself, his eyes held 
hers, in silence, ardently, for a moment The clock 
upon the mantelpiece ticked rhythmically, like the 
beating of a heart With each pulsation, a human 
life ebbed out or came into being, he remembered ; 
each instant brought its attendant train of actions 
irremediable. . . . 

When her slow upward smile had made its full 
effect, she threw aside the gravity of her first mood 
as if with an obvious effort. She tilted back one 
of the two chairs which had been drawn up to the 
table. 

" Pull the curtains closer. It's cold. Aren't my 
flowers pretty ? Look ! " She touched them deftly. 
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" Here's our menu. . . . Fve remembered your pet 
failings, your salmon souffle and favourite mac6- 
doine." 

She seized a tea-spoon and dipped it precipitately 
into a glass dish which stood on the old-fashioned 
sideboard. There was a charming importance in 
her expression. " Not nearly enough Maraschino— 
or is it the port she has forgotten ? . . . Give me a 
liqueur glass. . . . That's right, isn't it? I'm glad you 
let me have my way, Philip. I couldn't have stood 
the glare and flash-light of the Savoy to-night. 
Here, I'll heat the soup while you eat your hors 
cFoeuvre — I hate anchovy." She held out her glass 
for the champagne, and watched it froth, as de- 
lightedly as a child. In the firelight she looked 
extraordinarily young and innocent. Something 
in her pose and expression recalled the past — the 
past when he had loved her — ^uncomfortably. He 
stretched his hand out to take hers instinctively, 
and quickly withdrew it 

" You're a hostess worth having, madam." 

" I couldn't afford to give you all your pet 
dishes," she said wistfully. " The wages of decep- 
tion are too expensive. Do you know that you've 
cost me three hansoms and a telegram to-day? 
Make me a pretty speech, and say you're sorry ! " 

" I never was constructive. Embroidery is a 
woman's work." 

She pouted prettily. " I like men to say and 
do the proper things." She ladled out his soup 
with gravity ; her hand shook a little in spite of 
herself. " This is wrong, I suppose, but it's pleasant. 
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Has it ever struck you, Philip, that once upon a 
time, before I met you " — she saw that she had 
made a false move, and continued quickly — ^** I 
hadn't the remotest notion how to construe the verb 
* to compromise * ? " 

A man likes to make his own situations, not to 
have them made for him. Trench showed . his 
disapproval. 

" That's an ugly word in a woman's mouth." 

" But the act's quite pardonable — ^in a man's eyes! 
Don't be cross, PhiL Any risk we run is worth 
while, if you're happy." 

" Happy — ," he laughed, rather bitteriy. « When 
is one happy in this world ? " 

"When one sacrifices oneself for the man one 
loves, and he is satisfied." She stopped to refill his 
glass. " Don't you know that for each woman there 
is only one man who really counts ? . . . Probably 
he never realises it, — more probably still, a woman 
eats her heart out in regret and longing, and then, 
in blind reaction or despair — call it what you will — 
takes the love of some other man whose tenderness 
breaks down the citadel which is waiting to be 
stormed." He looked up startled ; her tone changed 
again. " Don't be alarmed ! I'm not going to 
reproach you. It is always the woman who pays — 
but — if she's worth her salt, she doesn't regret it" 

Her voice broke ; he glanced at her, puzzled in 
spite of himself. Outside some sleet was falling ; 
it was blown tentatively, cheerlessly, against the 
window-pane, as if in mournful accompaniment to 
the caressing accents that her voice had taken. 
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She smiled at sight of his bewildered face, and 
knelt down beside him, putting one slim forefinger 
up against his mouth. 

"It's such a grand moustache now. How it's 
grown ! What do you use for it? Oil — from the 
East?" She laughed a little nervously and traced 
the inexorable lines into which his mouth had set 
itself. " Such cross lines ! They frighten me. Ah, 
be good to me, Phil. Don't look so stern. I'm 
so tired. Much too tired to be frightened to-night 
by your crossness." 

She spoke almost in a whisper. There was 
expectation in her beautiful upturned face, in the 
dark eyes which glowed a bewildering invitation in 
the half light 

In spite of himself his voice softened. 

"Really tired?" 

"Very." She spoke almost petulantly, like a 
child. " I think I'll lie down here for a moment" 
She pulled the sofa nearer, disdaining his assistance, 
and spreading out his overcoat, drew it round her 
and looked up at him, her eyes half closed. " So 
nice — so warm," she murmured drowsily. "You 
men know how to make yourselves comfortable, 
don't you ? — How much did this coat cost ? — How 
literal you are ! — ^^Fanqy telling me ! — Go on with 
your supper, Phil. You must eat it alone, though. 
I don't want any." 

"What's the matter with you? Aren't you 
well?" 

Her lip dropped tragically. 

"Even a woman's nerves give out sometimes. 
H 
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They wear threadbare. They can't stand being 
strained at the highest point of tension always." 
She spoke the truth and it was convincing. She 
pushed her hair back from her forehead — it was a 
trick she had learned from a famous actress — and 
stared up hopelessly at the ceiling. " One's always 
punished in the end for wrong-doing. My punish- 
ment is sweetened because I take it at your hands." 

Trench rose and crossed rather grimly to the 
mantelpiece. 

" I don't understand." 

She laughed again, a little bitter laugh that 
struck a quick note of sympathy in his heart 
" I don't suppose you do. — What man did ever ? 
Don't look so obdurate, so disentranced ! — What 
use to struggle against fate? We only hurt our- 
selves. I'm breaking my heart, and you won't 
see until I pick up the pieces. I did you a wrong 
once, a grievous wrong, and now I'm paying for it 
That's the beginning and the end. Do you suppose 
I don't suffer? Love is delirium, but one can't 
escape a tedious convalescence. — You're well, 
I'm ill, that's what's the matter! You were in 
love with me once, have you forgotten? — And 
now " 

She paused, then broke into her tragic smile 
again. 

" Now — * Times is changed,' sir ! Do you under- 
stand ? " 

"You mean — you mean that you really care?" 
He was moved in spite of himself. He had grown 
accustomed to think of her as one of those hard 
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women of the world whom no question can stir 
except superficially. But now, as she nestled 
pitifully close into the warm shelter of his great- 
coat, shaken, subdued, stricken, it was impossible 
to doubt her. 

"We women spin our lives from threads — but 
they're all we have, and we have to make the most 
of them." 

She broke into sudden passionate sobbing. 

"Oh, why is the man one loves the last to 
understand? Sometimes I think you think I like 
playing with fire, — because it's fire and I might hurt 
myself! Can you honestly believe that any woman 
who has a grain of self-respect would voluntarily risk 
taking a position which gave another woman the 
chance of looking askance at her ? You shall know 
the truth. It's your right and my punishment. I 
tell you, I found out my mistake- when it was too late 
and you had gone : that I came to England on your 
account : that I nearly ruined my life and broke up 
my home simply because I longed so to see you. — 
Do me justice if the world won't You don't want 
me now, you care no longer, — ^you will never care 
for me any more. But I — poor I ... I love you, 
love you, it's my one excuse." . . . 

She rocked to and fro upon the sofa, weeping 
convulsively. Trench stood aghast. A pregnant 
silence fell, — a silence which, for the life of him, he 
could not break. Between him and her there was 
an icy barrier. Honour — ^the honour he rated so 
high, divided them, his unacknowledged loyalty to 
Fay, his love of her. Yet on the other hand 
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Isabel said she loved him . . . and he of all men 
knew the agony of such love, thrown back upon its 
giver ; pent, checked. . . . But did she love him ? 
Was it possible ? He looked down at her, his face 
hardening. She had deceived him once ; what if 
she were deceiving him again ? But in the past she 
had had everything to gain. His prospects were 
better ; he was Lord Desborough's direct heir. He 
had himself less well in hand and was more. reckless 
in giving of his best. Now, since Lord Desborough 
had married and there was nothing to hope for in 
that direction, and since what there was of best in 
him was given to another woman who could not take 
it, why should he not console her with the little that 
remained and so gain oblivion of his own heart- 
sickness if only for a moment ? 

The shaken, sobbing figure appealed to him 
irresistibly. It was wonderful to see her, she, who 
had been once so strong in her assertion of author- 
ity, lie there broken, shamed, unhappy. . . . The 
clock on the mantelpiece struck midnight. The 
tuberoses in her dress were bruised and broken 
where she had crushed them against his coat sleeve. 
Her eyes, bewildering, maddening, — ^their old auda- 
city softened in a mist of tears, — ^looked up beseech- 
ingly. ... He knelt at her side, the old light in his 
eyes, soothing her and murmuring little unintelligible 
caressing words. 

" Go, dear," she said wearily. She had opened 
the hall door noiselessly, and the two stood to- 
gether out in the night. Her face was very white 
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and her eyes were still shadowed with their traces 
of tears. " It is so late ! If anyone should see or 
hear ! " 

He stooped and kissed her frightened face, 
turning it upwards towards him in the darkness. 
Then he felt for the fastening of the ruby necklace 
which he had clasped a half-hour earlier, about her 
throat 

" Give me back my stolen goods, please, 
madam!" 

But she shrank back suddenly with a stifled cry. 

" Hush. — What was that ! Listen ! " 

He withdrew his hand instinctively. In the 
darkness he could hear her breath come pantingly 
and fast. Was it imagination, or did he hear a 
stealthy tread come down the creaking stair-case? 
The house was dark and the cold air crept in, in 
gfrim foreboding, through the widened door. 

"Someone is listening on the first landing. . . . 
I heard the steps cease ! If we were seen, I should 
be ruined ! Go, darling — Darling ! For my sake, 
go!" 

She pushed him from her almost violently. Her 
strength was presumably bom of her dread. He 
went : how could he do otherwise ? A moment 
later he heard her bolt and bar and chain the hall 
door behind him. . . . Standing there, she drew a 
long breath of relief, feeling for the necklace at her 
throat 

But, notwithstanding, there was no real triumph 
on her face. Some victories sting like defeat . . 
This was one of them. Apathy after infatuation, 
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indifference after passion, the light playing of a 
game on the issue of which a man would once have 
staked his soul — these things she had to face, beside 
her own risk of detection. For now it was too 
late, she knew she loved him as such women love. 
And there was to-morrow — with its horrible bar- 
gaining — and many frightening to-morrows yet to 
come! . . . 

The night struck coldly after the inviting warmth 
of the house. Trench turned up his overcoat collar: 
a faint perfume of crushed tuberose, — ^a breath of 
her, as it were — still lingered about it It was not 
until he reached the corner of the street that he 
realised that, after all, he had left the precious neck- 
lace in her covetous possession. 

Well, he must send his man round for it first 
thing in the morning. It was absurd to feel 
doubtful as to its safety when it was only two or 
three streets off. Yet — ^he was tempted to go 
back. . . . 

At this hour of the night — or morning, rather ? 
Impossible. Even as things stood, if she were 
right, and their steps had been heard, he had almost 
irrevocably compromised her and himself He hoped 
to goodness she had been mistaken. It would be 
a piece of his providential ill-luck in trifles if it were 
not so. . . . Man-like, he ceased after a short time 
to dwell upon the difficulties of an unalterable 
situation, to harass himself with thoughts of pros 
and cons. . . . He wished that he had not for- 
gotten his promise about the necklace all the same. 
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He had told his father that he would never part 
with it except to give it to his future wife. . . . 
The question of its safety had been a family fetish : 
such superstition as he personally was possessed of 
centred round it 

After a while, though, his heart grew lighter and 
he began instinctively to excuse himself He had 
forgotten, true — but — was it surprising? What 
man — what mortal man would have acted otherwise? 
He had been oblivious — he had been oblivious to a 
great deal in the last hour, notably Fay. But what 
mere man has the right to let a miserable woman 
go uncomforted? And how could frail human 
nature resist the appeal of a face like Mrs Carling- 
ford's, so full of tragedy and depth ? 

Notwithstanding, later, when he sat alone in his 
room, smoking a final cigarette before going to bed, 
the clear eyes of the photograph upon the wall — 
Fay's photograph — seemed to pursue him sorrow- 
fully, with a species of reproach which jarred him 
the more because he felt that he deserved it 

"I couldn't help it," he said aloud, almost as 
though he were excusing himself to its original. 
" No man could have withstood her. You'll nevtfr 
understand. I wasn't disloyal to you for an instant 
Our natures are different. Men's natures are. But 
all the same you'll never understand ! And Fm 
glad, — ^yes, glad — that you will never know!" 

And in spite of all, he had an uncomfortable 
sensation that things were not only not as they 
had been, but not as they should be. He pushed 
his hair back further from his forehead, — there 
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was a queer little curl there, which she had 
kissed at parting, — and turned towards a queer 
jade idol, a miraculous image which he had picked 
up in India, and which squatted squarely in the 
vacant space between his camp-bed and his towel- 
horse. 

"We can't change hereditary instincts, old man, 
can we ? " he said, still half apologetically. " I 
must needs love and unlove — as other men. And 
there are times and seasons. Women are more 
faithful, I suppose. But then they have so little 
temptation to be otherwise ! To say nothing of lack 
of opportunity. They don't know what it is to have, 
— ^they don't allow for — fire in the blood. If Fay 
knew, I suppose she would never extenuate." 

There was interrogation in his tone. He looked 
at the jade idol. But it squatted, fakir fashion, 
upon its haunches as it had squatted for the last ten 
years and made no sign. So Trench threw a boot- 
jack at his tantalising countenance, in order to relieve 
his feelings, and drank his whiskey and soda with 
the more enjoyment Then, being worn out, he 
went to bed peaceably, to sleep the sleep of the just 
man who cannot be expected to know repentance 
because he has behaved — neither with wisdom 
nor consistency. 
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CHAPTER IV 

*• Two hands . . . whose touch alone gives ease'' 

" I HAVE a little confession to make to you before 
we send to meet the afternoon train, Norman." 

The speaker was Lady Heatherley, a slender 
woman of some thirty years of age. She was stand- 
ing on the lawn of the only large house which the 
little village of Alworth Cove in Dorsetshire 
boasted, awaiting her husband's arrival by the 
morning train from London. She could watch him 
from afar as he made his way along the little road 
which led past Slumberwell Farm and the lych-gate 
of the churchyard, and at his approach she went 
forward, bareheaded as she was, to meet him as he 
waved his hand. 

There was an unseen spectator of the greeting of 
these two married lovers — lovers still after five years 
of the up and down experiences which all marriages 
involve. Trench, in his upstairs room, turned 
silently from the window, with a curious grip of the 
heart which almost resembled envy. Heatherley was 
as naturally reserved and self contained as his wife 
was ardent and impressionable, but there was no 
mistaking the proud air of proprietorship with which 
he regained possession of his wife's hand, after five 
days of parting. 
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It was early spring and the Heatherleys' had, 
according to their usual custom, escaped into the 
country to recruit before the beginning of the season. 
Lord Heatherley's Ministerial duties had kept him 
in town for some time during the winter. Owmg to 
the Indian Frontier troubles the session had begun 
unusually early ; and he was even now unable to 
do more than run down at week ends to see his 
wife. 

In no sense a political woman, Lady Heatherley, 
although she identified herself with her husband's 
interests whenever it was possible to do so, had an 
unlimited belief in the necessity of making people 
happy which gave her ample employment in her 
leisure hours. 

Her houses in town and country were alike filled 
to overflowing with confidantes and prot6g6s, of 
every species and condition, as Heatherley some- 
times laughingly complained. 

To be troubled or anxious was to unlock the 
gate of Lady Heatherley's heart, and though she 
was ready to sympathise with even a duchess who 
was unhappy, one could not deny that her pity 
would be probably even farther enlisted were it a 
waif of the South or East who came to her for 
help. Her husband allowed her unlimited licence 
and an ample income for her charities, only occasion- 
ally rebelling when, as sometimes happened, her 
time and energy seemed altogether spent for others, 
and he returned home to find a philanthropist when 
he desired a wife. But he bore and forbore with 
her occasional mistakes, knowing that hers was, after 
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all, the larger woman's nature which accepts happi- 
ness as a loan to be expended for the good of the 
majority. 

In the past, both wife and husband had suffered 
from other people's indifference and selfishness, and 
it was perhaps a question of reaction that Lady 
Heatherley was inclined to err on the side of an ex- 
cessive consideration for her kind. Happiness to 
her argued responsibility — the constant need of 
" making up " to the less fortunate. She literally 
gave all she had, her energy, enthusiasm and impulse, 
in the attempt to stem, if in ever so trifling a degree, 
that tide of suffering in which the greater portion of 
human hopes are stranded. 

Just now she had a look of unusual pallor, and 
Heatherley noticed that her clear eyes were 
shadowed, sure sign of a night passed in the 
attempt to unravel threads which other hands had 
tangled. 

He affected dismay. 

" Dear! you've not been filling our new house with 
the lame, the halt and the blind ? " 

A shadow crossed Lady Heatherley's mobile face 
and she flushed a little. 

" Only the pink room, Norman. One poor 
governess is staying here. The Wades employed 
her and treated her, I'm afraid, rather badly. She 
happens to be a little lame, certainly, but it's rheuma- 
tism, so it will pass. . . . Norman, you mustn't laugh 
at me when I'm explaining ! As I knew you were 
worried just now over these endless debates on our 
Indian policy, I thought that you would prefer not 
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to have the house full Miss Bates is quite harm- 
less. I can take her off your hands and " 

"You don't mean to say that she is our only- 
guest? Is the whole social world suddenly afflicted 
with happiness ? Do nobody's affairs need settling^ ? 
Where on earth do you find occupation ? " 

"Hush!" Lady Heatherley glanced apprehen- 
sively towards the open bedroom window. " I 
wanted to ask your advice. But not here. We 
might be overheard.-- Come into the house. 
Besides, you must be thirsty after your walk." 

Together husband and wife made their way 
through the hall into a simple dining-room which 
overlooked the uneven road — ^if road it could be 
called — which narrowed as Mool village disappeared 
and Alworth approached. This track or pathway 
was lost finally in the shingle and stone of the rough 
beach, beyond the coastguards* row of sternly official 
flat white cottages. 

Alworth was a primitive fishing village, and once 
there the Heatherleys made a point of living in the 
strictest simplicity, doing very much as their neigh- 
bours, and avoiding all unnecessary display. The 
Cove was as yet happily unspoiled by tourist- 
exploration ; it was a place of jagged cliffs and wild 
scenery, resembling that part of Cornwall near to 
the Land's End. High Dorsetshire tors, brown or 
green in tone but slashed with streaks of yellow 
ochre where stones had crumbled or grass had worn 
bare, disclosing the chalk lines beneath, backed it 
A picturesque coastguards' outlook guarded it on 
the south-east side, and a hundred unexpected 
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natural beauties of formation made it stand apart 
from the stereotyped prettiness of its less wild fellow 
villages. 

Even now, at a time of year when it was neces- 
sarily rather bleak and dreary-looking, there was a 
grandeur in its outline which appealed to the tired 
eyes of Londoners, strained with the constant watch- 
ing of things near. The great stretch of sea-coast, 
broken by precipitous rocks and grim islands — 
amongst them, Portland, silent, stem-looking, solitary, 
save for its line of masts, — was splendidly rough, 
and the sky, lit now by pale spring sunshine, gave 
an impression of freedom, of personal relief, of breadth 
of outlook, mental as well as physical. 

" Well, Katherine, what is it ? " Lady Heatherley 
touched her husband's hand with a quaintly apolo- 
getic air, as it lay outstretched on the table 

" I have one other guest. — Only one as yet. 
Captain Trench is here He arrived three days 
ago. 

"Trench? The gunner? What's the matter 
with him?" Heatherley searched his memory. "I 
remember. A nice well-set-up fellow. Didn't he 
shoot with us last year at Dunedin ? Won't he be 
dull with only me to amuse him? — as you are kindly 
going to take your last invalid off my hands ? " 

Lady Heatherley slipped down beside him on to 
the arm of his chair. 

"Somebody else is coming down by the next 
train, Norman. He doesn't know yet. It's little 
Miss Seymour. I fancy something has come be- 
tween them and I want so much to try to set it 
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right Ah, don't shake your head. I know my 
last match-making turned out disastrously! But 
this is quite different When he first came back 
they were always together, and now — it may be 
only fancy — but I believe a Mrs Carlingford, a 
woman whom the Wades brought one night to our 
house, has come between. I didn't like her, I 
remember. She was one of my natural antipathies! 
It seems such a pity. Neither Miss Seymour nor 
Captain Trench are quite happy now. He must for 
instance have been at a loose end, before accepting 
an invitation to a dull spot like this — to be enter- 
tained by an invalid governess and a wife — who's 
devoted to her husband ! " She laughed, colouring 
a little " His leave is up in a fortnight and then it 
will be too late — and so " 

Her husband stroked the little white hand silently. 
After a moment he pulled her face down towards his, 
and looked into it searchingly. 

Her lip quivered a little. 

" Do you think I'm wrong ? ** 

" Dear, how can I tell ? I haven't your sym- 
pathy. Personally, I've noticed nothing — but then 
men rarely do. My own instinct is to feel that if a 
man wants to attain anything, — wants to marry a 
certain woman for instance, — he will let no obstacle 
stand in the way. Nothing is worth — if it's not 
worth fighting for. But " 

" But all men aren't like you," Lady Heatherley 
broke in impulsively. "Circumstances make bar- 
riers — and certain natures can't withstand them. 
Possibly there are mistakes on both sides. I can't 
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tell. But often a stone in the way diverts a current. 
So much happiness is lost in life through women 
neglecting to clear other women's paths ! " 

" It's a big question," Heatherley said restrain- 
ingly. " You mean to be kind, of course. You 
always do. But I'm not sure how far one is justified 
in arrogating the position of compelling Fate, where 
matters affecting the futures of two persons are 
involved. Supposing this match works out as you 
wish — granted he marries her — what then ? Will 
they really suit? Have they money enough to 
live comfortably ? Will he tell her of this previous 
— entanglement — or not ? Truth will out, if it's 
sufficiently unpalatable. Are you sure they will be 
happy ? Remember, it takes the exceptional woman 
to forgive." 

" As for the money, that's nothing." She dis- 
posed of the question with a wave of her hand. 
** She has plenty. As for the rest — it's you, dear, 
who are wrong. All women can, all women do, 
forgive where they love." She rose impetuously. 
She was a stately woman with an impressive 
carriage, and her husband watched her rare rest- 
lessness with a fond admiration which the intimacy 
of marriage had not dissipated. 

" A man may sin in great things or in small, no 
matter ! " Lady Heatherley took up the thread of 
her discourse enthusiastically. " For his sake it 
may be necessary that the woman who loves him 
should sometimes seem to judge — should spur him 
on perhaps when he grows slack. But in reality 
her heart is a slate where his failures are concerned. 
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Over them the breath of her love passes, and obli- 
terates. His success, his aim, his intention, — all 
that he tries to be or has been, — these remain but 
only these. They become one with her : they beat 
in her blood. If a woman is worth ^nytiiing, she 
is worth that She judges a man's nature as an 
author judges his work, — and eliminates the unneces- 
sary parts." 

" According to your lights," her husband 

corrected. " But your lights aren't usual. Love, 
as you spell it, isn't generally found in women's 
dictionaries. Vanity, rivalry, ambition — passion in 
rare cases — serve them as synonyms. Love doesn't 
hold them. They hold it — in a scent-bottle, which 
they open and sniff at, some times, a little shocked 
because the perfume that escapes is overpowering. 
Remember, most women regard marriage as the 
one profession which anyone may enter — with an 
insufficient education. As a matter of fact, it takes 
an intelligent woman's unfailing charm to make of 
it even a qualified success." 

" Oh— Norman ! " 

He rose too, and stooped to kiss her. 

<* You're more than intelligent You're clever." 

" Because I had the sense to marry you ? " She 
clung to him, laughing, for a moment, and then 
withdrew, the serious look deepening again. 
" There's the right stuff in both of these two, 
Norman. Both of them strike me as a little bit 
undisciplined as yet — he more than she, for all 
his experience. But isn't that best? To leam 
together, to walk together, — neither outstripping 
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:lie other — to me that would seem the ideal 
:Tianriage." 

" A woman learns in one way and a man in 
atnother," Heatherley said sagely. "Women learn 
of necessity through the little things of which their 
lives are made. To chain an exceptional man and 
an average woman together, for instance, means an 
ineffectual straining at the leash. The man — if 
lie's worth anything — ^wants to forge ahead ; the 
vroman, if she's human, looks behind. But pos- 
sibly, in your ideal case, both are exceptional ! 
Still — bide your time, dear. I'm not romantic, 
you know. A political career * knocks spots ' 
out of sentiment, as that young brother of yours 
would say. But I believe just this. If a man 
and woman are to meet and love, they will 
meet. They will travel by different routes — he 
over the wider pathway probably, — but at the 
end, and unexpectedly, the one will find the 
other waiting." 

" Captain Trench, I wonder if you would be so 
kind as to drive over to Mool for me to-day, to 
meet the afternoon train ? " Lady Heatherley 
evolved her suggestion quite naturally at luncheon 
time " Norman has some official despatches to look 
through, — Miss Bates expects a friend to tea by the 
return steamer from Weymouth, and I am busy with 
all sorts of uninteresting domestic details. Trevor 
is bringing my guest's luggage later in the day. As 
the weather is so fine, I fancied that Miss Seymour 
might possibly prefer the drive in the dog-cart." 

I 
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Trench started. 

" Miss Seymour ? — I didn't know that she was 
coming." 

" I asked her to visit me some time ago," Lady 
Heatherley answered unconcemadly. " She is such 
an engaged person ! Everyone wants her. I warned 
her that it would be dull, but the change may do 
her good on that account I fancy she has been 
overdoing it lately ; she has looked so sadly ill." 

" Has she had influenza ? " Miss Bates asked 
anxiously. " If so, don't you think it would be 
better to ask her to disinfect herself on arrival ? I 
have some eucalyptus oil which I should be only 
too glad to place at her disposal. And — might 
I ask if you have a plentiful supply of oranges in 
the house ? I am told that they are an unfailing 
remedy ! " 

Lady Heatherley laughed outright A plentiful 
supply of oranges as a cure for an unhappy love 
affair appealed quite irresistibly to her sense of 
humour. But she thanked Miss Bates for her 
offer with pretty courtesy. 

" Thank you so much. It is most kind of yoa 
But I fear Miss Seymour is suffering from the even 
more modem disease of nerves. And for such an 
illness, rest, quiet and happiness" — there was 
suggestion in her tone — "are the only permanent 
cures, I fancy ! " 
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CHAPTER V 

" The poison of asps.^ 

There was a premonition of happiness in the air 
— or so it seemed to Trench — an hour later, as he 
drove to the station. For once, he let himself go. 
He gave himself up to the pleasure of the moment, 
buoyantly, almost boyishly. He had his suspicions 
of Lady Heatherley's management, notwithstanding! 
Was he not, more than possibly, almost certainly, 
playing into her hands? Undoubtedly, it was a 
curious coincidence that he and Miss Seymour 
should happen to be staying at the same time 
under the same roof, amidst such eminently suit- 
able surroundings for flirtation as Alworth Cove 
afforded. 

But for once he was inclined to be amenable : to 
fall into his hostess' plans without demur. He was 
no longer in a mood to quibble at trifles, or rebel 
at the most obvious manoeuvre which brought him 
into a line of communication with — the girl he 
loved. 

" The girl he loved." He repeated the phrase 
with a certain pride. His hour of wavering was 
over. Even the thought of his career was tem- 
porarily in abeyance. Much had happened lately, 

and the enforced period of inactivity, the quiet 

X31 
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three days in the country, spent in the companion- 
ship of a woman who could, wonderful to relate, 
be not only charming but faithful, — ^had helped to 
shape his vacillating thoughts into a fervent resolu- 
tion. He had not altered his original intention of 
making a name — something at anyrate worth 
offering her — before he definitely tied her down. 
He had little enough to give her anjnvay : let him 
at all events achieve— or make some bold bid to 
achieve — some end which should enable him to 
stand out, even temporarily, amongst his fellows. 

Afterwards 

Trench told himself that he was shaping his own 
destiny at the very moment when he was most 
helpless, most pliable. Circumstances made him: 
but the circumstances were not of his making. His 
future — no less than his past — lay in the hands of 
Mrs Carlingford. 

By sheer force of contrast, his thoughts reverted 
in spite of his efforts to the contrary, to those inci- 
dents of the last few weeks which more immediately 
concerned her. 

On the morning after he had left her the un- 
disputed guardian of the jewel with which he had 
promised never to part, he received at breakfast 
time her pencilled note, written presumably in great 
agitation. It explained that, owing to sudden bad 
news concerning a brother's illness — he never even 
knew that she possessed so commonplace a belong- 
ing ! — still less that she took any personal interest 
in his affairs — she had been forced to go into " the 
heart of the country," where she feared she must 
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remain for the next few weeks. As she did not 
dare let his " treasured necklace " pass out of her 
" keeping for a single minute," and as she was start- 
ing off " too hurriedly to spare time to bring it 
herself" to his rooms, she suggested that she should 
keep it — " how safely you may guess, dear Philip," 
— until they once more met. Considering that the 
whole communication was business-like in tone, in 
spite of the incoherency with which it was worded, 
it occurred to Trench to wonder why Mrs Carling- 
ford had not only omitted her address but had also 
refrained from giving the slightest indication of her 
whereabouts. Such things were obscure and courted 
investigation ! Accordingly he called at her house 
later in the morning, only to find it shut up, barred 
and bolted, bereft of servants, and seemingly suffer- 
ing from an epidemic of newspapers and dust sheets. 

His stem enquiries of the woman in charge 
elicited no actual information. Mrs Carlingford 
had left no address. No, no letters were to be for- 
warded. Mrs Carlingford expected to be back in 
a week. If the gentleman left a message — ^verbal 
or written — she, — the charwoman, — would see that 
the lady received it on her arrival 

In spite of himself he felt annoyed at his own 
carelessness as he left the house. He scrawled a 
few lines on a card. " Let me know at once when 
you return : Til fetch the thing," and then made his 
way, with a sense of duty unperformed, in the direction 
of Hertford Street But here he met with an un- 
expected rebuff. The butler's assurance that Mrs 
Seymour was " not * at home ' " — with the carriage 
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waiting at the door — was in itself explanatory. 
But of what ? Why should his unfailing welcome 
grow suddenly thus insecure ? 

Later in the day he passed Mrs Stone's brougham 
in Curzon Street Her hand was actually on the 
check-string as he crossed the road, raising his hat 
But curiously, she failed to recognise him, absorbing 
herself in ostentatious perusal of a singularly un- 
attractive list of Lenten Services posted on the 
chapel door. He returned to the Club and sent a 
letter by a District Messenger boy to Mrs Seymour 
suggesting a theatre party and Savoy supper for the 
following week — to receive a frigid and unmistake- 
able refusal, assigning no reason, by return of post 

It was the old story — the natural result of the 
"poison of asps.", A suggestion of scandal — the 
hint of a former entanglement — ^had come to Mrs 
Seymour's ears. Such pressure as that ineffective 
lady was capable of employing was brought to bear 
on Fay. Hamley, who was promptly taken into 
confidence, argued in vain. However distinguished 
in action. Captain Trench had, once and for all, put 
himself beyond the pale of at least one woman's 
forgiveness. Mrs Seymour was in no sense worldly. 
Trench was a hopeless detrimental — granted : but 
that did not matter. Fay had money, and at worst 
a married couple could not starve on fifteen hundred 
a year. But his implied bad compliment to her 
daughter was another question. To put another 
woman before her, — and such a woman as Mrs Car- 
lingford . . . ! 

For social gossip, finding it had worked its worst, 
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in one direction, turned in another. Because it had 
no definite proof of guilt to bring forward, it con- 
tented itself with implying that it kept its proofs of 
iniquity in abeyance through modesty alone. For 
a man to associate himself with Mrs Carlingford — 
to be publicly intimate with her — ^was to brand 
himself as ! The pause was prolonged, ac- 
centuated, explained by the raised eyebrows which 
accompanied it 

It was perhaps only natural that after this a 
ivholly human sense of " score " should emphasise 
Trench's little thrill of exaltation as he neared 
Mool station. 

Mrs Seymour had not understood aright the 
complex nature with which she had to deal. To 
compel Fay to become difficult of access ; — to raise 
a barrier between the man and girl, was to make 
Trench a thousand times more keen, more com- 
bative and more determined. It was the excite- 
ment of the chase which lured him on. He liked 
the novelty of difficulty about a meeting which had 
always before been too conspicuously applauded of 
the world. He even appreciated the element of 
intrigue which their intimacy suddenly revealed. 
In effect, he agreed with Heatherley — " nothing was 
worth having, unless it was worth fighting for ! " 

Poor Mrs Seymour ! If she had but known that 
at the very moment when she was congratulating 
herself on her security, her favourite daughter was 
meeting the man of her choice at Mool station, 127 
miles away ! What would she do ? Travel post- 
haste to the Heatherleys and bear Fay bodily off*? 
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Trench laughed aloud at the thought He would 
like to see her ! He would like to see any woman 
— to find any power, abstract or human, attempting 
to come between him and his desire ! 

Just then the signal went down. In the distance 
he could hear .the whistle of the approaching train. 
For a wonder it was up to time. A broad-faced 
Dorsetshire porter shook himself awake from sleep 
and stood expectant Trench flung the reins to a 
small bespectacled boy, a kind of miniature Verdant 
Green, who was buying provisions at the local 
butcher's, and pushed open the little railway gate. 

A moment later the train rounded the curve and 
drew up at the platform, and a solitary passenger — 
a very worn and weary-looking passenger — alighted 
and then drew suddenly back, all the colour dying 
out of her startled face. 

"You didn't expect to see me, did you?" Trench's 
eyes danced : he felt young again. " What a frigid 
expression. Can't you even say you're glad, or at 
least pretend to be ? And as for the handshake — 
Nonsense, child. Do you think I'm going to con- 
tent myself with three cold fingers when I haven't 
had the whole hand for at least a month ? " 

She could not speak. She could only look up 
at him with eyes wonderfully tender, wistful — ^her 
heart so full that in spite of herself the exaltation 
that leapt in her showed in every curve and line of 
the sensitive face. 

Trench looked like a schoolboy on pleasure bent, 
secure from detection. But the triumph of his voice 
froze suddenly as he bent towards her, and a 
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rush of passionate pity swept over him as his glance, 
travelling slowly, took in every detail of the girl's 
fragile appearance. 

" Good heavens, what have they been doing to 
you ? — Have you been ill ? Why wasn't I told ? 
TheyVe made a little white ghost of you with their 
worrying. . . . Never mind, you shall be taken care 
of now — a different sort of care. Pull the rug up 
directly — there, dear, are you tucked up nicely? 
No — don't take the hand away. I mean to keep it. 
It's mine, I tell you, every separate absurd baby- 
finger of it — or if it's not, I mean that it shall be 
minei — some day I " 
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CHAPTER VI 

** What dare I dream of thai thou canst not do?'' 

" The world well lost for love — " Fay quoted 
dreamily. " This world does that mean, or the 
other ? " 

It was evening. The blinds of Alworth house, 
half drawn, disclosed the glow of firelight, the shade 
of lamps : the grouping of three figures, — Heather- 
ley, Lady Heatherley, and Miss Bates ; husband 
and wife in intimate conversation, the other " look- 
ing on," after the custom of old maiden ladies. 
Outside, beyond, apart from these in more than 
one sense, two figures — those of a man and woman 
— lost to memory of past and future, as one can 
only be lost in imaginative youth, slowly and 
silently climbed the spur of the hill in the direction 
of the coastguard station. 

The path, a mere sheep track, outlined by some 
barbed-wire fencing which enclosed a farm, sternly 
silhouetted against the perpendicular opening be- 
tween the cliffs, was irregular and sloped uncertainly 
over broken ground. At Fay's second stumble, 
Trench slipped an encircling arm round her with 
a look of fond possession, felt rather than seen. 

" What does it matter, child, so long as weVe 

together ? " 
X38 
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" Will that be allowed, do you think ? What if 
we were to be punished ? " 

Trench laughed — a man's laugh, almost insolent, 
in its pride. 

" Punished — For what ? " 

Fay hesitated. 

" We love each other — but it has to be kept 
secret, no one is to know. And it makes me feel 
almost — disloyal, — ^to you, as to the world." 

Trench laughed again as he threw his head back 
and squared his shoulders. 

" Is that sin ? Ripe fruits were made to gather. 
Only fools leave them to rot Yet — if it hurts 

you What were we put into the world for, 

sweet ? " 

" Better things, perhaps. Sometimes I wonder. . . . 
No, that couldn't be. Fm not stealing another 
woman's goods, Philip ? Sure what I take is freely 
gfiven — and all mine ? " 

" Such as it is. You like it, don't you ? " He 
held her close. " Do you know I'm in a repentant 
mood to-night ? I've made you suffer. It will be 
a long time before I forgive myself for that" 

" Don't ! I'm a woman." 

" Dear ! who doubted it ? " His eyes met hers 
laughingly, and then grew grave. " For that — 
amongst His many mercies — I thank God." 

Fay's eyes were serious as she sought for words. 
" I'm living in a new world to-night You've made 
it It's yours. It's all yours. There was a band 
of light up in the sky this afternoon as we drove 
home. Did you see it ? It was pale yellow at 
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first — only pale 3^11ow, but then you kissed me 
and it grew pure gold. ... I don't want to feel 
that I can only find room in my new world, because 
— I've shut another woman out, away in the cold ! 
Ah ! IVe distressed you. Never mind. To-night's 
mine anyway — all mine, whatever the future brings. 
And it's so beautiful I " She put her hand timidly, 
yet with a certain sense of awe-struck proprietor- 
ship, upon his arm. " Those stars — just watch them ! 
They're twenty million eyes, and they are all looking, 
looking. They've nothing else to do. But even 
they can't see a twenty-millionth part of all my 
happiness." 

" God knows, there's not much for you to be 
happy over. Dear, you must try to understand." 
Trench stopped suddenly. " I haven't got an 
absolutely clean record to show you — I don't 
suppose many men could. But I've done nothing 
that I should be ashamed of your knowing — as my 
wife. So much you must take on trust I've never 
harmed an innocent woman — or — made a girl un- 
happy, consciously. But you mustn't idealise me If 
you do, you'll be disappointed. About the only thing 
I'm good for, really, is soldiering. I'm very little 
worth your taking. Hamley — a dozen other men 
who care for you — could offer you much more. 
Just now, I can give you nothing. In the future, 
perhaps, I may have my chance. Till then, you 
must wait. Till I've made a name or a position 
worth offering you, I can't ask you even to openly 
acknowledge my rights in you, though I believe 
you would I But I love you, and I shall go on 
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loving you. A man knows his own mind at four 
and thirty. You won't be far wrong, if you — 
believe in me." 

" Do you think that it's not enough to know you 
love me ? " Under cover of the darkness, Fay crept 
closer. Up the hill, surrounded by his white- washed 
wall, the coastguard kept his look-out — towards the 
sea. " I feel so rich to-night, I wonder if you'll 
understand ? All this is ours — the sea with its 
two voices — can you hear ? — One asks, one answers, 
and sometimes the two blend, like yours and mine. 
The belt of silver in the sky " 

" Yes. How big that is ! Why, it might almost 
span your waist ! " 

" Your two hands joined don't quite do that ! 
Oh, Philip, how wonderful it all is. Were ever two 
other people so happy before, do you think ? I can't 
understand it. I want to cry and laugh together." 

" Can't have the eyes spoiled, madam ! They're 
mine now. . . ." He turned the girl's face towards 
him, bending it upwards from the chin. " Such 
a tender, sensitive face. A man would be a brute 
who brought a shadow on it. . . . Yet there is a 
shadow, just ever such a little one, as there might 
be on the face of a child who was going to cry. 
What's wrong, sweet ? " 

" Thoughts. Only thoughts. Why should they 
come just now ? " She caught at his arm for a 
moment as if to steady herself, and then slipped 
her hand into his, holding it tightly, as if the 
answering pressure brought its consolation, speak- 
ing very low. 
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" It spoils things to remember. And just then 
remembered how soon you would be gone away." 

In spite of herself her voice quivered. Fo 
answer, Trench once more raised the drooping fao 
to his, and examined it attentively. The gift of s 
woman's devotion — a devotion so impressive tliat 
it might almost be called absorbing passion — must 
always be something of a solemn mystery to a man. 

At first he did not speak. For a while they 
walked in silence. Then, at the brow of the hill, 
Trench paused suddenly. There was a dip in the 
undulating land, and in it a small deal seat, made 
for two, offered shelter. He drew the girl down on 
to it, shielding her, with a fold of her long cloak, 
from the keen wind. The moon was high above 
them, set in a bath of opal foam. To their right 
they could distinguish the stem outline of Portland : 
grim and forbidding as it stretched black against 
the haze of the horizon line. 

In his cottage below, the local shoemaker was 
playing his violin. He was picking out airs from 
the " Methodist Companion." The cottage door 
was apparently open : the echo of the uncertain 
notes drifted faintly towards the lovers on the hill. 

" If you care like that — I'll let things go . . ." 
the man said at last with an effort At the moment 
he could almost have believed it possible. " There 
are plenty of better men who'd be glad to take my 
place. Your mother doesn't approve of me just 
now, I know. But I'd win her consent, in time 
I could find some work perhaps, some secretary- 
ship. . . . I've had my share of soldiering. I owe 
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you something. I've made you suffer needlessly. 
If it hurts you — if it hurts you dreadfully, ^or me 
to go " 

There was another long silence. Then the girl 
moved away. 

" If I could make you understand ! " she said. 
There was a new note in her voice. " I want you 
to do such great things, Phil. I want that more 
than anything, more than to marry you, to be your 
wife even. I've seen the mischief of soldier mar- 
riages before now. I love to have you do the 
things which I can never do myself Love of 
country is a passion to me. I want to give my 
best to its service. I couldn't spoil your career ! 
Every little bit of it is dear to me. It's the 
ordinary man who puts the woman first. — You're 
not ordinary. You know that England has first 
rights in you. She is always to come first, do 
you see ? Always ! I feel somehow that I ought 
to tell you, though I know you will never need to 
be reminded. I have a feeling that, if it were not 
so— if ever, even for a single instant, you forgot 
what was due to your work, because of me, because 
of any woman, harm would come." 

She spoke almost prophetically, her eyes fixed 
on the distant point where sky and sea met and 
melted. Down in the valley the light from the 
Heatherleys' drawing-room, escaping through the 
uncovered window, lay in a golden band upon the 
lawn. 

" There's an old English song I used to sing. . . , 
It had a refrain. *Go to your work, be strong, halt- 
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ing not in your way.' Your love of me — if you love 
me — should nerve you to do what's best, do you 
see ? You and your work are one. I can wait for 
you — if it's twenty years. When you want me I 
will come to you, as you know. But it must not be 
until you want me absolutely, until you have proved 
to me, as to yourself, that I should help you by 
coming and not hinder." 

The village shoemaker had changed his hymn- 
tune for some unaccustomed air, legato, laboured, 
painstaking. There was a long interval between 
the notes ; the phrasing was bad, and the actual 
tune was almost unintelligible. But the conscious- 
ness of the words which belonged to it came 
suddenly to Trench and struck home. 

*'For the wind is in the palm trees and the temple bells 
they say 
Come you back you British soldier, come you back to 

Mandalay ! 
Come you back to Mandalay, where the old Flotilla lay. 
Can't you *eer the paddles chunkin' 
From Rangoon to Mandalay ? 

Come you back come you back. . . ." 

Who could wonder if he wavered ? Mandalay ! 
Mandalay! The inexpressible life of the East, its 
colour, its sound became once more vivid, and called 
and beckoned as it had often beckoned and called 
before. " East of Suez " stereotyped creeds cease : 
men's laws break : a broader standard rules their 
actions. Life itself stretches broad, immutable. . . . 

The old fire woke in Trench's eyes. The watch- 
ing girl rejoiced. 
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"Dear — " said Trench, rousing himself with an 
effort. " We must go. It's late, I'm afraid." He 
held his watch up to the light of the moon. "How 
long do you think we've been here? Half an hour ! 
And we forced permission for our unchaperoned 
walk, on the plea of posting the letters in the office, 
at most ten minutes off I" 

"Lady Heatherley always understands^^ Fay 
smiled, adapting herself quickly to his altered mood. 
"She'll forgive us. They were both busy too to- 
night, I know. He's preparing a speech or search- 
ing blue-books or something. They're expecting 
some important news, I believe. I know that they 
asked Trevor to drive on to Wanridge to fetch an 
evening paper." 

" — But there's no news in the papers now," said 
Trench. " — Except, of course, this fighting of the 
Indian Frontier battles over again on paper. If 
the nation won't give me any other chance of lick- 
ing its enemies, I shall be reduced to going into 
Parliament after all, in the hope of successfully 
bullying the Government into some show of decent 
behaviour! — Would you care to be the wife of a 
distinguished combative Member, madam ? " And 
so saying, he stooped to kiss her again, as she stood 
laughing happily back at him, under the shadowed 
archway of the door. 
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CHAPTER VII 

" Go to your work, be strong.** 

Their entrance in the drawing-room seemed the 
signal for a sudden embarrassed silence to fall upon 
the assembled group. They could not fail to receive 
the impression that they — or some subject relating 
to them — had been the topic of discussion. 

The attitude of each member of the party signi- 
fied a certain agitation, and was distinctive. Lady 
Heatherley stood, white and slender, in the alcove of 
the window, a newspaper from which she had appar- 
ently been reading some item aloud, in her hand. 
Lord Heatherley had put his despatches aside to 
listen and lean his head on his hand with an 
anxious expression, while Miss Bates dropped 
methodical tears upon the dropped stitches of her 
knitting in a tremor of grief which demanded the 
attention of, and indeed seemed somehow to include, 
the rather oblivious couple who had just entered. It 
was impossible to avoid comment on the altered 
situation. 

" Something is the matter ! — What has hap- 
pened?" Fay demanded. 

Lady Heatherley did not believe in keeping any- 
one in suspense. She came quickly forward, the 

newspaper outstretched. 

146 
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"News which rm afraid affects some of us person- 
ally and all of us as a nation/' she said in a 
disturbed voice, a little catch at her breath. " We 
had all been congratulating ourselves on the lull in 
Indian Frontier troubles, hadn't we? To-night's 
news is disastrous. One of the tribes which we 
imagined friendly has unexpectedly risen, probably 
incited to rebellion by one of those dreadful fanatic 
leaders. Another British officer, — young Harring- 
ton of the Indian Staff Corps, has been — murdered 
I had almost said. He's a mere boy — ^just twenty- 
four. Norman and I knew him well." She turned 
aside for a moment There were traces of tears in 
her eyes. 

" May I see the paper ? " Trench asked. Lady 
Heatherley handed it to him in silence and together 
the man and girl read the short paragraphs with 
their impressive headlines. 

"THE INDIAN FRONTIER." 

"FURTHER FIGHTING." 

«A SPRING CAMPAIGN INEVITABLE." 

(Reuter's Telegram.) MarcA iztL 

" The Arbaghuri, a hill tribe on the Northern 
Kaiham frontier, has risen to-day and massacred the 
little garrison at Dartoi, an outlying post, twenty 
miles to the south-west of Arbagh, commanded by 
Lieutenant Harrington of the looth Sikhs and a 
small detachment. 

** Early this morning Lieut. Harrington helio- 
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graphed to Arbagh for assistance, stating that a 
large body of the tribesmen, in overpowering num- 
bers, was seen advancing with the evident intention 
of attacking the outpost, and that the wires had 
been cut 

" No rumour of the enemy's movement had 
reached Lieut Harrington and up to that time he 
had been in complete ignorance of the proposed 
attack. Orders were immediately given for a 
detachment of Guides Cavalry under the command 
of Major Gatling to proceed to Lieut Harrington's 
assistance, but unfortunately the rapidity of the 
enemy's movements rendered this useless and 
they arrived only to find the enemy retired under 
cover of the hills and the outpost burnt to the 
ground. 

The events immediately preceding the death of 
the little band at Dartoi will of course never be 
known, but it appears that the men were killed at 
their posts, fighting to the last Lieut Harrington's 
body was found wounded in five places." 

Later, 

" On Major Catling's arrival a reconnaissance was 
made against the enemy's position on the Arbaghura 
heights, and it is expected that a severe lesson will 
be administered to the recalcitrant tribes, either to- 
day or to-morrow. 

" Grave doubts are entertained as to whether this 
is not the signal for further risings both in this dis- 
trict and that of others, which may necessitate the 
Spring Campaign which we had hoped to escape." 
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" Lady Heatherley," asked Trench abruptly, 
" Would it be possible for me to leave to-night ? 
The powers that be will probably want to haul us 
all out as quickly as possible now, and I should 
like to be on the spot should my personal orders 
arrive, — as they may, — by to-morrow morning." 

" I thought that you would wish to go," 
Heatherley announced. " My wife has accordingly 
looked up your trains. One leaves Mool at lO-SS 
and arrives at Waterloo 3.20 A.M. Would that 
suit you ? It's slow unfortunately, but the next is 
slower still. You have half an hour yet before you 
need start. Will that give you time to pack ? I 
know you like to put in your things yourself If 
you really must go then. Til tell Trevor to get the 
dog-cart ready." 

" Thanks so much. I'm afraid I must. I'll go 
and do a quick change. So sorry to upset the 
household like this. Lady Heatherley." 

He slammed the door, springing up the broad 
stair-case three steps at a time. Meantime Fay 
stood tranquilly in the shadow of her window alcove. 
So far their eyes had not met. Perhaps because 
they had not dared to do so. 

How would she take it ? — The dread was strong 
upon him as he too stood for a moment in the 
upstairs room. Would the shock stun her, or would 
she break down, — make the conventional woman's 
"scene" at the last hour?^ — He flung back his 
doubt of her as unworthy. And he was right. 

The test of her endurance had come painfully 
soon but she determined not to fail him. Waiting 
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and watching, her mind busied itself searching the 
mystery of the unknown future. . . . The Heather- 
leys r^fretted, consoled, spoke tenderly. But she 
exulted. A curious triumph, if one may use the 
word, burned in her and uplifted her, momentarily 
at least, above the misgivings, the forebodings of 
the rest She could not wholly regret or repine. 
She belonged to him : it was all different She 
understood. 

She shared in his mixed emotions. This was 
his chance — it might give him what he wanted. 
While as for her, was she not after all giving her 
best ? And in such a cause ! — it was " for 
England." 

It seemed only a few minutes later that the dog- 
cart rattled over the gravel stones and drew up at 
the doorstep. By that time everything was ready 
for Trench's departure. The Heatherleys believed 
in speeding the departing guest 

The tension at Fay*s heart tightened. As Trench 
made his preparations she could hear his cheerful 
whistle echoing in the upper room. . . . She had 
been very busy. Knowing the immeasurable value 
of small services to a woman. Lady Heatherley had 
left all the last little offices to her. And somehow 
it was an extraordinary comfort to Fay to remember 
afterwards that no one but she could have known 
the exact amount of mustard which he permitted in 
his sandwiches nor how infinitely he preferred ham 
to potted meat. To say nothing of those other all- 
important facts that the contents of his whiskey- 
flask had run low and wanted re-filling, that he 
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had that evening smoked his last cigarette, and 
that he never touched Turkish tobacco when, as in 
the present instance, there was a choice between 
that and Egyptian. 

"Good-bye, Lady Heatherley. Thank you so 
much." Trench's voice sounded cheerily on the land- 
ing whither his hostess had gone to greet him. " IVe 
enjoyed myself more than I can say." He gripped 
her hand. "Yes, I'll let you know my news of 
course — directly there is any news to tell. I'll 
wire to-morrow if I get my orders. Any in- 
sulting messages to the Opposition, Heatherley? 
or any business I could do for you in town, if I 
don't have to start directly? Good-bye, Miss 
Bates, mind you are quite well by the time we 
meet again. Miss Seymour " 

Laughing and chatting, the little group followed 
the tall, tweed-clad figure out towards the door. 
But there Lady Heatherley drew back. 

" Surely I may leave them together, mayn't I, at 
the last ? " she pleaded to her husband in an under- 
tone, and so it happened that the three withdrew 
noiselessly just before the moment of actual parting. 
As the drawing-room door closed Trench took the 
girl's small hands in his and held them close against 
his throat for a moment. His eyes, wonderfully 
stirred, were at once bright and tender. 

" Only to-day — a few hours ago, you were sitting 
beside me. Do you remember ? Will you remem- 
ber? ... I wish I had something with me that I 
could give you as a keepsake, child. I've got a 
certain ruby necklace somewhere, rather a pretty 
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thing, loot from the Mutiny, which my wife is to 
wear some day — my wife, do you hear ? — I'll send 
it to you — to take care of for her." Then his tone 
changed. He caught her to him in a sudden rush 
of exaltation. 

" This may be another chance, a chance of fight- 
ing. Fay — of fighting ! Do you understand ? " He 
bent his head low down to catch her answer, but she 
could not trust herself to speak. She clasped her 
arms tightly about his neck, — in silence for a full 
half-minute, clinging so close that he could hear her 
heart beat Then she released him suddenly. 

"Go. Go now. Or else you'll miss your train ! " 

He laughed outright, gladly, exultantly even, look- 
ing down into the clear dry eyes. He knew the 
pain that stung behind them. He understood as 
perhaps no other would, the meaning of the pas- 
sionate pressure, the unmistakeable withdrawal. She 
would not keep him — for a moment — from the 
voice that called. 

" Tve got nothing else to give you. You must 
keep this till we meet" He kissed her again, more 
as husband than lover, with an air of fond possession 
and then turned abruptly. Kipling had struck a 
certain warning note in " The Light that Failed " and 
Trench remembered his words, as one has a knack 
of remembering Kipling's words in certain crises — 
" Kissing is cumulative poison, the more a man gets 
of it the more he wants." . . . And Trench wanted 
more than mere kisses, — . . . and wanted it 
badly. . . . 

" If love were all." . , . But it was not And 
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strange to say Fay herself recalled him to the know- 
ledge. She recognised love's limitations. The blood 
was even then leaping in the man's veins as much at 
the vague promise of the future with its chance of 
active soldiering as for love of her, and she was 
content that it should be so. Her own heart thrilled 
and responded, and something of the tumult within 
her showed in her face as she lifted it to his, looking 
for all she knew — ^her last upon him. 

" Good-bye then." She held him to her breast 
ag^in in silence, then let him go. 

At the turn of the road he waved his hand. The 
little red glow of his cigarette shone like a glowworm 
in the universal shadow, a lonely speck of colour. 
She heard the dog-cart rattle, the echo of the horse's 
feet die slowly, lost in distance. . . . She strained 
her ears and eyes^ listening and watching. But now 
she could neither see nor hear. Her heart grew 
sick. He was gone ! 

His last memory of her had meanwhile formed 
itself into a picture. The picture of a woman from 
whose face all the childishness had been suddenly 
wiped out, standing unnaturally white in the belt of 
light that escaped froni the hall-door, trying to 
smile bravely as he passed away from her. 
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PART III 
"ON THE KNEES OF THE GODS' 

^^ Before the soul can stand . . . its feet must be washed 
in blood^^ 
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CHAPTER I 
** India, she the grim stepmother of our kind,'' 

" I'd barter my immortal soul for a magnum of 
iced fizz." 

" A magnum ? Not worth it, my boy — the soul, 
I mean." 

The first speaker, a good-looking lad of about 
twenty-one, stretched his arms out restlessly, gasp- 
ing, as though to thrust back the wave of clammy 
heat which held the land, black with night. 

" Two months of it ! Two long solid mortal 

months cooped up in this d d place. It makes 

me tired ! " 

" Go to sleep then." 

Seymour reared on a listless elbow. 

"You know your Paris and can't translate 
American journalese! So much for education. — 
Sleep ? I'd defy man born of woman to sleep even 
through a sermon, in an atmosphere you could cut 
into square inches of consolidated fire." 

" Hardly consolidated." Trench shook his hand 
and the sweat poured off like dew. 

" In this kit too ! " The boy looked disgustedly 
down at the evidences of his calling, which, more or 
less unbuttoned as they were, nevertheless expressed 

»57 
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his readiness to defend his country, should occasion 
arise, at a moment's notice. "What wouldn't I 
give to feel myself inside a pair of decent pyja- 
mas again? Compare this with the luxury my 
regiment is revelling in at Koli Maidan, or your 
chaps at the Dhakaband, with their polo and shikar 
and wives, or other people's, who are still more 
interesting " 

" Shut up whining, you young ruffian !" 

Trench threw the nearest article — it happened to 
be his sword belt — in the direction from which the 
dreary monotone proceeded, without turning his 
head. Without effect The sad eyes still sought 
the night and the weary voice droned listlessly, in 
maddening reiteration. 

"If these beggars would only buck up and give 
us some sort of show to vary the monotony ! — 
But to go on like this, day after day, hour after 
hour " 

" Is bad enough, in all conscience, without your 
making it worse." 

An insect, — some stinging unrecognisable terror, 
with a preponderance of limp legs and a suggestion 
of a beak, was crawling up the boy's neck. He 
shook himself free, writhing. 

" To crown it all, to be shut up here with you ! — 
with a man who's in love with one's sister — How 
long, oh Lord, how long !" 

Trench roused himself to answer. 

"You'll require expurgating, or bowdlerising or 
some drastic measure before you're fit for decent 
society again I " 
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In the prolonged silence which followed, a jackal's 
Howl carried discordantly. Seymour shivered. The 
least sound jarred his tense nerves. The smoke 
from the two men's pipes curled upwards, and hung 
in grey wreaths about the sparsely furnished tent 
Smoking was their only consolation. A hundred 
yards away the tramp of feet came methodically. 
The sentries were being relieved. 

" Polo — cards — ! Think of our Mess at Koli 
Maidan." Seymour groaned. " Pukka shikar, cha- 

koor, snipe, wild duck, " 

He rose heavily. Something in his altered tone 
caught Trench's wandering attention, and he looked 
up. There were hideous hollows round the boy's 
eyes. His jaw appeared cavernous when he yawned. 
The flesh on his face, — what there was of it — 
strained tightly over the bones, was of a sickly 
yellow. 

The elder man turned moodily. 
"You're not a pretty sight Whafs the 
matter ? " 

Seymour's answering laugh broke in a dry rattle 
not unlike a sob. Trench watched him for a 
moment 

" Got any quinine ? — take it then. I understand. 
I've been there too. Suspense knocks the heart out 
of one. Here, look out" 

The boy staggered as he stood. Something was 
snapping in his brain. Once, twice, — again ! He 
caught his breath with a jerk and then reeled heavily. 
. . . Trench caught him as he fell. 

" Drink this. Lie still, you young fool ! " 
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Some little time elapsed before Seymour regained 
consciousness of what was happening. He opened 
his eyes to find himself flat on the ground with the 
tent flap widened to the night, a strong smell of 
spirits in the air, and Trench assiduously waving a 
sheet of letter paper to and fro, in a rather futile 
attempt to " create a draught" 

" Hell's not a large place at all." Seymour spoke 
pleasantly, but with a grave conviction that was 
rather disconcerting. " One's brain can hold it . . . 
But sometimes it bursts out . . . and then. . . . 
I'm quite fit now. Wish one's heart wouldn't be- 
have as if it were a pump-handle and a maniac was 
working it too fast ... It never used to. ... 
Do you know what it is to feel as if you were 
wearing a helmet of lead, too tight, pressed down — 
and someone was hammering it at intervals with the 
butt-end of a rifle ? . . . And gfreen spots, circular 
spots, oval, island-shaped, purple, black, scarlet, 
green sometimes, perpetually dancing before one 
and then blotting out ? " 

" The first — ^yes," Trench said shortly. " Keep 
quiet, you young ass. Don't wriggle away." 

"Last year — at Meshawar — it was the same" 
The boy gasped. " You know the lie of it, in the 
hollow, with the heat clinging like the sulphur in 
Portland Road station before they ventilated it? 
One looked up at the hills and longed." 

"Sounds scriptural. You're off* colour, that's 
all. Five minutes active soldiering would set you 
up." 

Trench's eyes lit with a kind of sombre fire. He 
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too was utterly disappointed at the past months of 
inactivity. He summed up their history in a swift 
mental review. . . . 

The excitement of the anxiously expected Spring 
campaign had given place to a sickly level of dull 
security. Such brief fears as social England — busy 
just then with its shooting and deer-stalking, and 
Continental dissipations — could spare to Indian 
Frontier difficulties, were lulled thereby. But the 
hearts of the men " on the spot," who waited and 
watched, their eyes turned towards, their hopes set 
upon a goal which they now seemed never likely to 
obtain, turned sick with an oppression or depression 
which was only comparable with the leaden outside 
atmosphere. 

It was now early September and the fighting had 
been expected to begin in April. Five months of 
long continued strain and tense expectation turns 
the reddest blood to water. The prolonged dis- 
comfort — in many cases — of the life told surely 
and slowly upon both officers and men. 

The Arbaghuri rising — considered at the time of 
occurrence as the first move in the newly resumed 
war-game — was now thought to have been a mere 
flash in the pan, the last futile effort at hostility by 
a weakened enemy. The relieving expedition from 
Arbagh had acquitted itself admirably. The pass, 
taken at the point of the bayonet, had given four 
more raw subalterns the chance to prove their 
several rights to be termed men. The tribe itself 
lost heavily. Later, fines were levied, and the rifles 
which the enemy had looted at Dartoi restored, 

L 
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and after a while the civilian at home forgot all 
about the affair, except to remember how much 
better he could have managed it himself, — ^both in 
less time and with less peril, and infinitely less 
expenditure of public money. 

Peace, disheartening, enervating in individual 
cases, appeared to cover the Frontier under her 
wing. The souls of men rotted in perilous inactioa 
Meantime, records of the whole campaign became 
drugs in the publishing market, and were seldom 
demanded of the libraries. 

In thinking of these things and such as these, 
Trench's heart, sore with longing, took something 
of its old bitterness. His scepticism as to faiths 
abstract and immutable revived. Upon what could a 
man rely — save upon the world's forgetfulness ? 
Some said high effort must inevitably make its 
mark. Granted, — but for how long, and to what 
end? To sink into oblivion at the end of a 
month? A woman might remember for so long 
perhaps — women were notoriously faithful. Give 
the world its day — or hour. 

Under the tension of the long-drawn expec- 
tation. Trench's nerves were beginning to give 
way. A question of reaction, perhaps. His life 
in town — the struggle, " — the fight within him- 
self" which though it might "make something" 
of a man, yet temporarily at least weakened 
his physical strength, and rendered him unfit 
for combat — was not the best kind of prepara- 
tion for continuous disappointment such as Sak^t 
offered. 
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The surroundings too were singularly unattrac- 
tive. The place itself, now that the rains had 
fallen, had manifest geographical disadvantages. 

Once upon a time Sak^t had been a pleasant 
enough little village, with occasional mud huts 
and peach groves, and cotton and mustard fields. 
The peach groves and the cotton and mustard 
fields remained, but the village itself had been 
laid waste by British troops, the crops despoiled, 
the huts laid to the ground, and the inhabitants 
put to flight early in the history of last year's 
campaign. 

It was now resolved into a little outlying post 
commanded by Trench with the aid of two guns, 
some twenty-five men of his battery, and an 
escort of eighty infantry under Seymour. On the 
actual borderland of the Sak^t and Kuniwal 
districts, it lay under the very shadow of the 
afterwards famous Sak^thura Pass and range, 
snow-capped mountains, averaging some eight 
thousand odd feet in height, and extending several 
miles. 

Some twenty miles off as the crow flies, due 
west, a strong post was established to guard the 
Dhakaband Pass : the Brigade consisted of the 
remainder of Trench's battery of mountain artil- 
lery, three regiments of native infantry, a squadron 
of native cavalry, and a company of sappers and 
miners. In a straight line south from this fort, 
some thirty miles from Sak^t, lay Koli Maidan, 
Ae home of the " Guides," a highly respectable 
station boasting ladies and a hospital, to whose 
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strength a battery of artillery and a highland 
raiment had been lately added. Koli Maidan 
and the Dhakaband were connected by a metalled 
road, glaringly hot in the sun and almost destitute 
of water or trees. A rugged, sandy plain, inter- 
sected by deep ravines and nullahs, swollen now 
with rain, led from the former station north-east 
towards Khatkamai, a small fort situated midway 
between Trench's outpost and Maidan, held by one 
native regiment which commanded two passes made 
famous in a former campaign. 

In choosing his own position, liable as it was 
from its small garrison to be the more readily 
attacked. Trench had made use, as far as was 
possible, of the few natural defences which the 
country afforded. A tope of trees, almost square 
in shape, offered shelter to the tents, and made an 
extemporised fortification. Trenches in which the 
infantry bivouacked, sleeping at their posts with 
look-outs and picquets in front, were covered by 
sangars, and the position could, should necessity 
arise, be further strengthened by means of abatis, 
as there was wood in the district. 

To the waiting men these careful preparations 
of a defence the security of which would probably 
be never tested, became after a time infinitely 
galling. Trench's 2*5" screw -guns stood within 
the fort, ready for action, — and seemed likely \ 
so to stand. Under a less stern disciplinarian 
the men would have gone to pieces long since 
As things stood they were as prepared at all 



I 
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points as they had been in the early days of 
momentary expectation of attack. 

" All that happens is that nothing happens." 
Thus Seymour wrote home, briefly and to the 
point, about this time. 

For indeed the enemy appeared to have reached 
a dead level of dogged submission. Occasionally, 
a few smoke-clad figures might be seen in groups 
of two or three — never more — descending the Pass 
by a certain route which Trench had reconnoitred, 
a winding glade of jasmine and wild roses. Now 
and again a solitary native was found skulking 
under cover of the darkness in the region of the 
camp, but a challenge was generally sufficient to 
send him about his business. 

" You've got some pictures in the past to look 
back to, anyway." Seymour's envious voice broke 
suddenly in upon Trench's reveries, dispersing 
them. 

The elder man half smiled. " I'd almost for- 
gotten you were there. . . . Pictures ! I should 
think so. An assortment. Not Sunday school 
ones. Tommy never poses as a saint exactly, 
but he gets more than half a devil when the lust 
of blood comes on him. Properly led, he can fight 
more than a little, when his first rawness and funk 
goes off*. You spoke of seeing black spots just 
now — I've heard sick men say something of the 
kind. It's a phase of delirium — and blindness. 
1 know something of it myself, but my black and 
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purple spots were faces — save the mark ! — ^faces 
which rank horror of death or sheer glut of blood 
made grim if they were English, — triumphant, 
exalted, mad with religious fanaticism (which 
isn't pretty either) if they were Ghazis or Der- 
vishes. Spots like those come suddenly out of 
rolling smoke like all the furies of your maddest 
brain-Hell let loose — ** He drew his breath 
painfully as though he had been walking hard 
There was a pause. 

" Seems rather funny when you come to think of 
it — '* Seymour's back had straightened instinc- 
tively — "that one's highest aim in life should be 
to knock spots out of a million shrieking savages, 
all more or less maddened by unholy rites or 
music." 

* They're no mean opponents," said Trench 
"They can shoot a bit for one thing. An Afridi, 
for instance, is a better shot at 800 yards than a 
Boer at 400. The Pathan has other methods in 
his fighting, too, — messy ones at that One doesn't 
funk an ordinary bullet-wound : you can't tell when 
you're marked down by a sharp-shooter. Besides; 
at worst it's like an ordinary bad strain. But it 
makes you jumpy to climb a precipice with a I 
thousand devils squatting on the summit, hurling I 
boulders three times the size of your own head with I 
a certain precision. Your balance is less true than ; 
It might be, hampered by accoutrements, particu- 
larly if, as sometimes happens, your foot slips back 
two inches for every one it gains I Then again, if 
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you're an infantry rear-guard, forced to retreat and 
having to dispute every stone of the way, the 
strength of your Company already weakened by 
two men detailed off to each wounded and another 
two to carry their rifles, it isn't pleasant to be 
* rushed ' suddenly by a herd of yelling demons, 
and hacked by murderous implements which 
weren't ' made in Germany ' and so drive securely 
home ! " 

Another pause. In the silence that ensued 
Trench's eyes grew old, as a man's do when they 
look back to memories beyond their years. Seymour 
tactfully changed the conversation. 

" Good thing for us we're not going a- visiting in 
Koli Maidan just now. The road's almost as im- 
passable as Piccadilly in the season. The last two 
inches of rain have *bust' the boat-bridges off 
Khatkamai : nearly sent a Sikh who was crossing 
to his latter end. Below, at Howshera, they say 
the landing places of the ferries are all knocked 
into space." 

"As things are, we certainly don't stand much 
chance of testing 'em," Trench returned moodily, 
his eyes wide to the night His companion began 
whistling softly. He too looked languidly upon the 
outer darkness. 

" — And the civilian at home complains we don't 
earn our pay ! I'd like to cart a Cook's tourist- 
party of excursionists out here, at this cheery sea- 
son, or put 'em to stew in Mettah with two men's 
work to do . • .! *The heavens were as brass 
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. . , the grasshopper was a burden. . . .' Think 
Ecclesiastes — or Solomon or whoever the old 
Johnny was, knew Meshawur when it's on the 
boil?" 

"You've got the blues. Why don't you go 
sick and agitate for someone to take your place? 
What's your senior sub doing ? " 

" Handing cups and saucers at his Colonel's wife's 
tea-parties, I fancy. 'At her behest, dressed in 
his best,' and buck-jumping on his pony outside 
her windows. He joined * Isabel's Own ' some time 
ago. 

" ' Isabel's own ' ! Does the old name still stick ? 
And — has its owner really returned ? " 

Seymour stared. 

" My dear chap, how your wits wool-gather ! I 
told you weeks ago — ten days, anyway, and I've 
gone on repeating it at intervals ever since." 

" You talk such rot as a rule one gets out of the 
habit of listening. I never heard. Here, it's nearly 
morning. Time for you to go to beddy-bye, my 
boy." 

"Don't feel that way inclined somehow." But 
Seymour got up languidly. " I want to look again 
at that little photograph of Fay you can't detach 
yourself from. She's improved a bit since I saw 
her. Well, there was room for it. You can't think 
what an ugly kid she was. All legs and eyes — 
like an inebriated chicken." 

" I fancy she only possesses the legitimate quan- 
tity now." 
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"She was always mad on soldier things." 
Seymour stared moodily up at the tent pole. "I 
had a book once, full of hairbreadth escapes and 
V.C.'s. They gave it me in celebration of my 
having measles. Fay stuck to it like a leech. I 
remember making her some iniquitous charge for 
reading it ; — twopence an hour, I believe. She 
hated the stuff the mother gave her. All * silly 
love/ she said. Wonder if she's changed her 
opinion now as to the silliness, — " and the boy 
chuckled. 

" Don't be an owl." But nevertheless Trench 
pushed his only available drink across. 

" Thanks, old chap. Thought I could draw it. 
* Sweethearts and wives — ' more especially other 
people's ! " 

"Will you " But Seymour had departed, 

grinning. 

Freed from the restriction of the boy's presence 
Trench smoked in peace till day dawned. Sleep 
was impossible in heat which clung like an octopus, 
and made one's head a burden to be lifted tenderly. 
As far as Trench was concerned he would not have 
been sorry to increase his opportunities of silence. 
Conversation is usually rather at a discount when 
there is nothing to talk about, but this rule met with 
a brilliant exception in the person of Mr James 
Seymour. Until to-night nothing had seemed cap- 
able of damping the ardour of his fund of spirits. 
But something in his manner struck a note of 
warning. The inevitable reaction when it came 
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was a thing to be feared. Trench knew his man. 
When the time came, unless Seymour could be 

roused Even to himself he did not finish the 

sentence. The boy was one of the familiar type 
which, going down, goes under. 
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CHAPTER II 

" Fate . . • which none can stay and none 
accelerate'' 

** Mrs Carlingford is in wonderful form to-night." 
The dinner-party given in honour of that lady's 
arrival in Koli Maidan had reached that most 
adaptable of phases, defined by the presence of the 
second entrie. At such a period the champagne 
has had time to circulate freely and men's tongues 
are unloosed, and the guests are in consequence at 
peace with one another and the world. 

On this special occasion the qualms of the fasti- 
dious had been pleasantly allayed and their palates 
tickled by the latest English imported delicacies. 
The hunger of men who had been out reconnoitring 
and had not broken their fast for hours was allevi- 
ated : the thirst of such as had drunk deep, was 
satiated, and conversation, never exactly languishing 
(for each guest had met the other scores of times), 
had by now reached the more tender level of low- 
voiced personality. 

The accents of the senior major's wife alone 
struck a discordant note amidst the general harmony. 
Her sense of propriety was jarred because she had 
been sent in to dinner with a comparatively junior 
captain, and her answering smile came with a hint 
of disparagement 

171 
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"She's well got up, — in more senses than one 
Have you seen her new diamond bangle ? A present, 
she tells me Who was the disagreeable person who 
said that no woman could ever receive diamonds 
wthout giving a quid pro quo ? " 

" Also a woman, I imagine. It has the mark of 
the beast upon it Doesn't another Eastern proverb 
— far-fetched, of course, but worth remembering — 
say something rather applicable in the present 
instance about eating people's salt ? " 

Triscott of the Highlanders had .made some 
enemies through his blunt habit of resenting char- 
acteristic Anglo-Indian amenities. 

" That rule doesn't hold good in India. Not with 
modem men, at least," his neighbour responded 
tartly. "The general regulations of conduct are 
adapted from the Tenth Commandment. — j * Thou 
shalt make love to thy neighbour's wife, and take 
unto thyself all that is his accordingly as it shall 
please thee ' ! " 

" How lovely Mrs Carlingford's frock is," broke 
in a shy bride, fre^h from England and with a mar- 
ketable stock of theories and enthusiasms. " And 
how well it suits her. Surely it must be Worth." 

"Worth what?" her neighbour asked inatten- 
tively. His eye was wandering in the direction of 
his hostess, who was amusing herself by throwing 
sweetmeats across the table into the open mouth 
of the " Boots " of the regiment, the latest recruit in 
her own especial service. "Worth? Worth? Is 
he the latest ? What's he in ? I don't remember 
him." 
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The woman to his left corrected his mistake. 

" Mrs Woods spoke of the maker of the gown, — 
not the giver. Yes, Isabel Carlingford pays for 
dressing. At least, her friends do ! " 

Triscott broke in again impatiently, and attracted 
the roving attention of his hostess. 

" I heard from ^ friend of yours, Frere, the civil- 
ian, last week, Mrs Carlingford. He asked after 
you. He had no news — only one isolated cheery 
experience. The other day he had to survey a 
certain river in the N.W.P. which some of us know, 
for our sins. It has an amiable knack of changing 
its course half a mile or so every year. He got 
across it and couldn't return. His buffaloes 
couldn't stand up in the mud, let alone pull a 
cart." 

" Resembled their master and were heavy I 
suppose," Mrs Carlingford said mockingly. " How 
that boy bored me in Naini Tal ! He stayed for 
hours." 

" Was warranted not to go, perhaps, like the 
motor-cab ? " suggested a man in the Guides, who 
lived rather painfully up to a reputation for being 
quick at repartee. 

Mrs Carlingford smiled a modified response. As 
hostess she felt that she had a right to reserve to 
herself the privilege of saying such good things as 
might be said in the course of the evening. 

" A motor-cab's popularity merely consists in the 
fact that it just holds two — squeezed tightly! — 
How was it that we never met in town last season. 
Captain Dennis? Your cargo-boat arrived just 
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after my P. and O. Was the food as bad as you 
expected ? " 

Captain Dennis shrugged his shoulders deprecat- 
ingly. 

"The sea suffered most from it, I fancy. We 
had a rough passage." 

" Where did you spend your leave ? " 

" In B • . . shire. In love ! " disconsolately. 

"Experience should have provided you with a 
remedy for the disease by now. It's high time you 
should settle. Why didn't this match come off? 
Hadn't She money enough ? " 

" Not to keep me in the luxury which my talents 
should command ! Therein lay the difficulty." 

Mrs Carlingford laughed. 

" Being a man, you overcame it — to the music of 
an expeditious exit But you still look seedy. 
What's the matter ? Surely you didn't commit the 
irrevocable mistake — ^and compromise yourself be- 
yond hope of redemption ? " 

"Not exactly. I half proposed to her twice, 
but " 

A well-dressed woman at the foot of the table, 
whose smile belied the tragedy of her mouth, broke 
in defiantly. 

"Congratulate yourself, then. Even a *home' 
girl knows that two halves of a proposal aren't 
equivalent to a whole one. A man is quite safe in 
going far — when he can go farther still — across the 
*shiny'!" 

" India is a permanent way — of escape," Mrs 
Carlingford rejoined a little bitterly. " It's the 
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refuge of the man who contracts obligations which 

he never intends to fulfil. That's why there are so 

many applications for foreign service! A tender 

farewell — an embrace or two — to the parting and 

departing these things are forgiven — and hey presto ! 

At the cost of a mere woman's happiness another 

man escapes the painful necessity of seeing the 

consequences of his actions. Did you ever go to 

the opera of La Poupie when you were in town ? 

I never see a girl's looks wrecked by sleeplessness, 

or anxiety, or worst of all, that wretched final flicker 

of hope which insists on obtruding itself, even under 

the most forlorn conditions, without thinking how 

somewhere in the world the man who is responsible 

for it all is swelling with pride as he looks upon 

her, and saying to himself with Willie Edouin, * My 

work ! All my work ! Alone I did it ! ' " 

"You're unnecessarily hard on our sex," said 
Captain Triscott with an accent of authority. "And 
more than a little unjust, I think. No man worth 

calling a man enjoys that type of experience . 

It's a foreshadowing of his latter end." 

"Was it hurt, poor dear, because it was told 
home truths about its habits ? " Mrs Carlingford 
retorted banteringly, crumbling her dinner roll. "It 
shall be petted and made much of, then, and told 
its behaviour is immaculate. All men's is. Which 
doesn't sound grammatical, does it? Seriously 
though, I'm not blaming you. You can't help 
yourselves. It's the law of nature — ^the only law 
all men obey unerringly. You're never happy un- 
less you're killing something, as some writer said. 
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Hopes you have raised, joy that you called into 
being, in default of better sport" 

" Naturally, all men are vain," said the woman 
with the tn^c mouth. " A man may never be a 
hero to his valet, but he is invariably a tin gcni to 
himself The early Briton danced a war-dance 
with scalps about his waist— or what does duty for 
a waist with a man I Nowadays men hang^ their 
hearts there,— emblems of a subtler compliment, — 
and sound little trumpets of self-praise and self- 
eulogy, each time they add a fresh one to the 
list" 

"The apology is one degree worse than the 
accusation. So we are selfish too, are we?" 

" All the salted almonds are gone," said the 
woman at Triscott's left, plaintively. "One by 
one Captain Triscott has eaten them. I had a 
private hoard of four — kept as a bonne bouche until 
the end of dinner — and he has annexed even 
those ! " 

"The crystallised violets are rather delectable 
to-night," said Mrs Carlingford. " Quite worth your 
notice. There's an inimitable New Bond Street 
flavour about them which is infinitely preferable to 
the cpmmon country suggestion of the dull originals. 
How I abhor the country ! Just before leaving home, 
I was compelled to put in a whole week with some 
relations in a deserted village, — not Goldsmith's by 
the bye ! The whole visit was a kind of Lent : a 
dire disease with complications. My hostesses offered 
me beer at dinner and water at lunch. After-dinner 
coffee and early morning tea appeared to them as 
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the abomination of desolation spoken of by the pro- 
phet. How I survived the ordeal, Heaven knows. 
The doctor told me once I had a marvellous consti- 
tution. However, my virtue was rewarded. On 
my departure, I was presented with a gorgeous 
family heirloom — ^a ruby necklace — worth double 
the good round sum for which I promptly sold it." 
" So that's the explanation of the new frocks and 
the diamond bangle ! " the senior Major's wife mur- 
mured- unbelievingly to her neighbour. " Rupees 
1 80 a month dress allowance don't exactly account 
for them, do they ? " 

Triscott ignored her remark. 
^A propos of necklaces, — " he leaned towards 
his hostess. " Have you ever met Trench of the 
Gunners? He's commanding an outpost not far 
from here. He possesses something quite unusual 
in the jewellery line. Sort of thing that looks as 
if it ought to have a story attached. A draft of our 
raiment was stationed temporarily in the south of 
Ireland once and the Gunners made us honorary 
members of their Mess. We were talking about 
loot of sorts one night in his room, and he showed 
this to me. A relation of his picked it up in the 
Mutiny. He said it was a magnificent piece of 

workmanship. Not safe to wear of course, but " 

" But he surely wouldn't want to wear it, would 
he?" asked Mrs Carlingford flippantly. Triscott 
looked up surprised. She laughed as she spoke, a 
little discordant laugh that failed to ring true for 
all its lightness, and continued a thought too long 
for perfect ease. 

M 
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A moment later, she rose to make the move. 
Triscott's eyes met hers full. She had puzzled him. 
Something of his thought concerning her showed in 
his face as she drew near, written so plainly that 
she could scarcely avoid reading it 

She paused, uncertainly. At first he feared that 
she was disconcerted. She caught at the folds of 
her heavy train with a gesture of nervousness foreign 
to her nature. Then she made up her mind. With 
her, impulse and action went hand in hand. Life 
was too short for second thoughts. He was a man 
to be trusted. She would trust him. 

But her face was livid as she lifted it And — 
"That's where the life tells, with such women," 
Triscott commented drily to himself. " A moment's 
dread adds ten years to their ages." 

She laid her hand, with a kind of superficial 
coquetry, upon his arm. Her lips parted in a futile 
attempt at smiling. " I want to speak to you. 
I must speak to you. Don't let him keep you too 
long," she said, making a gesture in the direction 
of her husband. 

Her eyes were pleading. Triscott, wondering 
still, bowed assent 

But, in spite of his promise, some time elapsed 
before he found himself again in the drawing-room. 
Man-talk has a charm for men which women rarely 
understand — or, if they understand, resent Their 
all-absorbing jealousy, — the fatal inclination to 
monopolise, which has struck the death-blow at 
so many love -marriages — leads them to make 
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demands even upon those hours in which lover 
or friend forgathers with his comrades, and with 
them plumbs depths which, to a woman's limited 
experience, must necessarily remain unrevealed. 

Mrs Carlingford, waiting impatiently, neglected 
her duties as hostess, straining her ears to catch 
the sound of Triscott's approaching footfall. She 
was not herself to-night Some strain — a greater 
strain than any which she had yet been called upon 
to endure — ^had curiously unnerved her. 

His news had come with a shock. She had not 
known Trench was so near. What was it she 
feared from him? She hardly knew. He had 
been in her power once. . . . But, on the other 
hand, she dreaded his slow anger, she knew his 
nature. . . . The shy bride addressed her, pleasantly, 
at this point of her reflections, and she turned 
restively, like one at bay. 

Meantime, in the dining-room the laughter rose 
high. Just now there were many topics of conversa- 
tion, grave and gay. The inimitable ^* small talk ** 
of the station, the " shop " of the parade-ground, 
the gossip of the hour, the prospect of further fight- 
ing. Concerning this last, there was some argu- 
ment The military element was, for the most 
part, inspired to complain that the severe punish- 
ments which had been inflicted on the tribes would 
" keep them quiet for a month of Sundays," as 
Colonel Carlingford himself expressed it But the 
political officer, who had dealt personally with the 
tribes in a former Kuniwal outbreak, looked grave. 
He did not agree. 
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" The Dartoi business is hardly likely to recur," 
he conceded. " We are too well prepared. It 
would be almost impossible for us to be taken 
by surprise. But I fancy that there is a dangerous 
feeling abroad. . . . There are signs. . . . The 
outpost that Trench has been commanding for the 
last two months, for instance, is in a district which 
I personally believe to be infected. The Sak^turi 
are uncertain folk to deal with. Their blood-feuds 
last on from generation to generation. Licked into 
shape and taught discipline, we should probably 
turn them out into troops such as the Sikhs or 
Gurkhas, but short of that — " He shrugged his 
shoulders. " They're like children. They need 
constant attention. Left to themselves they must 
inevitably become sulky or mischievous." 

" But we are in daily communication with 
Sakat," said a sedate-looking R.E. who was sitting 
next to Colonel Carlingford. " The telegraphic 
communication is under constant surveillance. 
Three hours good marching would place the 
troops at Khatkamai at Trench's disposal, if 
necessary." 

" A combined night attack on both Sak^t and 
Khatkamai would of course put us in a tight place 
temporarily," said Colonel Carlingford. " The pine 
trees of the Kharakar would afford useful cover to 
a large body of men, if the objective were Trench's 
outpost On the other hand, there is a long stretch 
of rugged country well within range of his guns, 
but the rocks and boulders would give the enemy 
shelter. If Khatkamai were attacked at the same 
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time from the two passes which it guards, the 
Sandri and Ghurbela, things could be made un- 
pleasantly hot for the garrison. The water supply 
leaves more than a little to be desired too. How- 
ever — " he shrugged his shoulders complacently. 
" The Sak^turi had too severe a lesson in the last 
campaign to need another so soon, in my humble 
opinion ! " 

The talk drifted insensibly into other and more 
peaceable channels. A war correspondent in the 
late Frontier campaign, the son of an old Indian 
officer, was present, full of good stories and telling 
incidents. The laughter in the verandah drowned 
the notes of the cicada. The smoke became one 
with the cloudy atmosphere. In the room beyond, 
Isabel Carlingford moved restlessly, pacing up and 
down, to the monotonous accompaniment of women's 
voices, her eyes fixed upon the bead purdah which 
swayed to and fro in the little artificial punkah- 
breeze. 

The clock in the corridor gave the hour before 
Triscott appeared. She stretched her hands out 
towards him, and in the darkness her voice rang 
gladly. 

« At last I " she said. " At last ! " 
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CHAPTER III 

^Eye-blue, not sky-blue!* 

..." Woe to us who need 
Of tnatis love breaks, who seek with erring sight 
Eye-blue^ not sky-blue, missing Heaven's light'' 

Triscott of the Highlanders was one of the few 
men, who, while fully conscious of its power, yet 
could remain impervious to Mrs Carlingford's attrac- 
tion. He was not in the least in love with her. He 
never would be, — ^but he was nevertheless forced to 
acknowledge her all-pervading influence. 

Against his will, against his inclination even, she 
compelled his attention. More than that, even, his 
admiration. There was " something in " her, tran- 
sitory as it might seem : the world's superficial 
judgment did her less than justice. So much he 
admitted and was annoyed at having to admit He 
was a man who carried discipline of self even to the 
current of his thoughts. 

As he walked to the Mess, two hours later, 
his mind reverted to Mrs Carlingford, in spite of 
his many efforts to the contrary, uncomfortably. 
Something was wrong, of that he was sure. He 
could not have labelled his doubt : it lay too deep 
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for cold analysis. But the doubt was there. He 
had an unpleasant sensation that he had himself 
that evening laid a moral fuse to an abstract mine 
which might explode at any moment. 

Triscott's opinion of Mrs Carlingford was that of 
an unprejudiced observer. He had no personal bias 
in her favour or disfavour. After due reflection he 
came to the conclusion that his suspicions were bom 
of the fact that she was unscrupulous, that she would 
not pause to choose the cleanest means by which she 
might gain a desired end. Further, she would sel- 
dom make the mistake of committing an unpre- 
meditated action. 

Generally speaking, he prided himself on being 
able to lift the veil which shielded her motives from 
curious eyes. But to-night she baffled him. He 
was a poor man whose influence did not extend be- 
yond the parade-ground. He was a mature man, 
in no sense a prey to his emotions,, who was not 
likely to be deceived. He was a Scotchman, hard- 
headed, hard-witted. Notwithstanding, she had laid 
herself out to secure his interest, to claim his wan- 
dering attention. She had made use of a thousand 
undefined arts to keep him at her side, though there 
were others present far more influential, far more 
interesting than he. Looking back, he remembered 
that her conversation had constantly turned to 
Trench, to his doings, his actions. Triscott had 
himself well in hand, and said little But the little 
that he said was more than he intended to say. He 
regretted it. He could not flatter himself that he 
had been quite discreet 
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Yet — how could he help himself? He was but 
mortal. ... A man might be forgiven for forget- 
ting the purport of a woman's words when hce to 
face with beauty such as Isabel Carlingford's She 
was one of the women who look best when tiey for- 
get to wonder how they look, when they allow a 
rare emotion to master them, and to-night she had 
seemed singularly un-self-conscious. 

Did Triscott know Trench well ? she had asked. 
Did the two men meet often ? Captain Trench and 
she were old friends. Friends of years* standing. 
He must surely have mentioned her. What kind of 
place was Sak^t ? She had never before been in this 
district Her experiences of India were confined to 
the North West Province and to Calcutta, where 
she had once spent a civilian week in company with 
a Commissioner's wife. 

Presently she admitted that, till Triscott told her, 
she had not even realised that Trench was in the 
neighbourhood. When last she had heard of him, 
he had been stationed at Mettah. . . . She spoke 
rapidly, insistently, not allowing Triscott time to 
group his wandering doubts. 

Ah, a happy thought had struck her ! Would it 
be possible for Captain Trench to get away at all, 
to leave his post? To come to Koli Maidan for 
instance? At his decided negative — " Impossible" 
— Triscott thought that he could trace a look of 
momentary relief upon her face — a curious contra- 
diction to her words. For — "What a pity" she 
said. She would have been so glad to see Captain 
Trench again. "Even though he had once been 
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SLS — stupid as the rest!" Triscott smiled. He 
w^SLS no fool. He understood the implication. 

Her husband interrupted with some trivial 
question. But after he had left her, she continued 
nervously. 

" After all, are you sure that you are right ? — 
a.bout Captain Trench, I mean ? " Her fingers were 
interlaced nervously. She clasped and unclasped 
them as she spoke. " * Impossible 1 ' It is a word 
Avhich has no right to find a place in a soldier's 
dictionary. A distance of thirty miles — thirty-five 
is it? — cannot surely be counted an insuperable 
barrier in India." 

" Nor anywhere else, with you at the end," 
Triscott responded gallantly. " It was not of the 
distance that I was thinking." 

For once, it seemed that she resented the com- 
pliment 

She was just about to answer when Captain 
Dennis strolled languidly up and joined them. 
Triscott heard her strangle a little impatient 
sigh. 

Her hand — ^she had beautiful hands — was resting 
on the tawny back of a stuffed tiger, crouched ready 
to spring. The sole survivor of an ill-lated expedi- 
tion had brought the animal back to her, a trophy 
from a man who had lost his life in obtaining it. 
Triscott remembered afterwards how as she listened, 
the narrow fingers moved restlesslv, mechanically, 
up and down,— down and up, — as though impelled 
by an invisible power, as she tried vainly to con- 
centrate her attention on Dennis* light anecdotes. 
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" Heard the latest from Egypt, Mrs Carlingrford i 
Mrs Franks has just heard from Eversfield, anothei 
of your pals." Captain Dennis jerked an uncertain 
forefinger in the direction of the verandah. Out- 
lined against the stone pillar, the slight figure of the 
woman with the tragic mouth could be faintly dis- 
cerned among the shadows. "One morning at 
breakfast in Korti he was bandying politenesses as 
per usual with his detachment You know how 
particular he is about his manners and morals, quite 
a pricieux in his way ! Suddenly he gave a piercing 
yell. The others were electrified. In a violent 
hurry he began to undress, without rhyme or reason. 
Then the reason was disclosed. It appears that a 
scorpion had secreted itself in his riding breeches, 
and taken advantage of the opportunity to insert its 
sting ! " 

'* I don't fancy you would find Trench a very in- 
teresting companion just at present, even were he 
able to come." Triscott took up the thread of 
his broken explanation, as Dennis moved on chuck- 
ling. " He's too one-ideaed at present As far as 
mere distance goes, his coming would be practicable 
of course. He would only have to lay a d^k of 
ponies to arrive in next to no time. The reason 
why he is kept a prisoner is because the powers 
that be are determined that a new cloud is gather- 
ing and that the storm, when it comes, will burst 
over Sak&t Trench thinks otherwise. But of course 
as things stand he daren't leave his post" 

Mrs Carlingford looked up, her expression veiy 
child-like and innocent 
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** \^hy, what would happen if he did ? And why 
should he be a dull companion ? Has solitude made 
him an anchorite? If so, he must indeed have 
changed." 

Triscott stared. 

** Haven't you heard ? Haven't you really heard ? 

He's got it badly — the fell disease to which we all 

succumb in time. He's on the verge of committing 

matrimony — or wants to, which is much the same. 

She is a girl at home, Miss Seymour : quite pretty 

in her way. . . . But to go back to your question. 

'Why shouldn't he come to see you ? Well, things 

Avould be all right, of course, if nothing happened, 

and nothing were found out. But if the beggars 

did rise after all, and any sort of show occurred 

Mrith the commanding officer away, on pleasure 

bent, absent without leave " He shrugged his 

shoulders. " It would mean ruin for him, neither 
more nor less." 

Mrs Carlingford's fan fell to the ground, and 
Triscott stooped to pick it up. When he saw her 
face again the change in it startled him. 
"You feel ill?" 

" It's the heat." She leant back languidly, her 
lips closed in a thin smile. " Don't take any no- 
tice. All the women would come round me with 
wet handkerchiefs, and I prefer to keep my powder 
dry. You're very interesting to-night Tell me 
some more news. I knew Philip Trench so well — 
once — and I've met \il\s fianc^r 

" She's hardly that. I said too much." Already 
Triscott was beginning to regret his rash disclosure. 
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He leant forward and fanned his hostess rhythmically 
" The engagement isn't given out The family dis- 
approve, I hear— or else know nothing about it! 
She's an heiress, you know. She could do better. 
My account comes through Seymour, — the brother 
— ^who is also enduring the torments of enforced 
asceticism in Sak&t He and a detachment are 
taking care of Trench — helping him to look after 
the safety of his guns, you know." 

" Imagine Philip Trench joining the ranks of the 
great uninteresting ! " Mrs Carlingford spoke slowly, 
weighing her words. " The last man of whom one 
would have expected such a commonplace occurrence! 
Marriage is bound to spoil him. No wonder, as a 
whole, the sex abjures it It makes the most in- 
teresting man dull, just . as it makes the dullest 
woman interesting. He must have been taken un- 
awares. Can't we — join forces — ^to protect him?" 

" I don't think he would thank you for your offer," 
Triscott said, rather shortly. " I imagine he is 
quite content." 

"Content — to give his life up to one woman!" 
Mrs Carlingford murmured. " In the old days he 
was in love in April and in love in August — ^but 
never twice with the same woman. Except in a 
single instance — and that was years ago." 

Once more the two were silent The heat was 
stifling. It lay, oppressive, almost a visible presence. 
"At night everything bums, — ^stars, thoughts and 
tears," Mrs Carlingford quoted softly, staring wide- 
eyed, into the room. 

Beyond, the notes of the piano, played nervously 
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by the shy bride, reached them like an accompani- 
ment in a play. By and bye the words of 
the song she was singing came faintly towards 
them. . . . 

" If thou shouldst lay thy head 
upon my bosom here 
All silent would thy pillow be^ 
And dreamless sleep would come to thee 
Here on my breast . . . 
Because — my heart is dead I . . • 
But if I laid my head^ 
— I that may not, — upon thy bosom^ I 
Should know nor peace nor rest. 
No sleep could come to me 
For J should lie 

Upon my own hearts tomb and hear 
It becUing under thine, . . • 
Nor wilt thou ever lay 

— Not in this life^ come day or month oryear^- 
Thy head to rest 
upon my bosom here. 
Yet warm and silent would thy pillow be. 
And dreamless sleep might covte to thee 
Where now my heart lies dead-— 
Here on my breast, ...*** 

" And dreamless sleep might come to thee, 
Where now my heart lies dead. 
Here on my breast. ..." 
Triscott turned abruptly. Did the words echo 
merely in his own excited brain, or had they been 
actually spoken ? Breathed rather into the silence 
which rewarded the conclusion of the song, to which 
the voicie seemed rightly to belong. . , . Uncon- 

^ Laurence Alma-Tadema. 
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sciously almost, Triscott had closed his eyes undei 
the calming influence of the music Now, he opened 
them to find himself beside a woman whose 
expression was inscrutable. 

She sat quite still, strangely still. Was it possible 
that she had a heart after all, that his news had 
struck home ? She seemed a creature of so many 
passions,— emotions rather, passion was too com- 
promising a definition to use concerning a light 
woman, — that Triscott found it difficult to believe 
that there was in her the capacity of being true to 
a limited— one of them ! Yet, undoubtedly, at 
the mere mention of Trench's name she had been 
stirred and now — . . . 

To what other cause than that of deep emo- 
tion could he put down this force that kept 
her, a woman pretematurally restless, energetic, so 
strangely calm, and cold ? 

Backed by some vivid drapery, an Eastern hang- 
ing rich in red lines and gold thread, her hair and 
gown stood out, startlingly. She had pushed back 
the curls from her brow : her eyes stared blankly, 
into the room, full of that unmistakeable unrest 
which shadows a woman's eyes when she is looking 
upon some bitter mental vision. Her face had a 
white fascination, uncanny, eerie. 

Watching her, Triscott recalled the opinion of a 
friend of his — ^a man on whose accurate judgment 
of character he felt that he could rely. " A woman 
to make love to, — not to marry. Capable only of 
being faithful — to unfaithfulness." 

But even such fidelity was something, . . . and 
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argued a certain depth. . . . Who was he to 
judge? In that moment he felt kindlier to her 
than he had ever done. 

When she looked up again she had composed 
her features. But when she spoke her words 
obliterated the spell of sympathy with which the 
silence had surrounded her. 

Seemingly unconscious of the length of her 
pause, she took up the thread of the conversation 
at the very point at which it had broken. 

" Content " — she repeated. " Now — possibly. 
But afterwards ? " 

There was a question in her tone though her 
face was determined. She plucked at the feathers 
of her ostrich fan as though they were living 
things which she wanted to destroy : they fell, a 
soft mass of down, upon the matting. 

" One is liable to be mistaken, I admit — " curious, 
her voice had taken a new tone — ^was it resolve or 
exaltation? The listener could not distinguish — 
" Why, I can't tell — but I have an instinct, a pre- 
monition, call it what you will, that Captain Trench 
will r^fret this choice of his — some day 1 " 
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CHAPTER IV 

" Blind eyes, pursuing . . .*' 

Monotony, inaction — ^in contending against these 
two relentless forces a man's reason becomes im- 
perilled. His energy is sapped : his will falters. 

To these horrors, in time, is added another power 
less resistible, more weakening. Sleeplessness. Long 
hours of wide-eyed watching come, long hours of 
overmastering mental pain, the physical anguish of 
strained eyeballs whose merciful moisture seems 
sucked dry. Things invisible creep close, mocking 
and gibing : the veil between the real and unreal is 
rent. A man can no longer discriminate between 
material things and those which, supernatural, belong 
rightly to another sphere. 

Presently the highest point of tension is reached. 
Then relief — of a kind — comes. Something snaps 
in the brain. The consciousness of time and space 
is lost For a time the little pitiful human soul is 
swayed in merciful oblivion, and becomes as a child 
groping in the unknown. 

From that unknown, should it ever return, it 
returns changed. Sights and sounds — however illu- 
sory — which belong to a time when the brain's con- 
trol was summarily broken, — leave their marks upon 
X93 
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man or woman. A trace of the mystery makes it 
self forever felt in after-life. 

But here, as almost always in life, there is occasion 
for regret For sometimes we who watch by the 
side of those who thus grope in darkness have 
reason to wish that Death, the Healer, so often 
kinder than Life, had come in the silence and laid 
his hand on the painful heart-beat, stilling it 

For if Life gives with one hand, with the other it 
takes away. Death only seefns to take away. 
Where love is, it gives back. 

No one was less surprised than Trench when 
Seymour went down with fever. The life in Sak^t 
had told upon both men, but Seymour suffered 
most He had no compensations. 

The mail which meant so much to Trench with 
its attendant news of Fay, had no special attraction 
for her brother. It brought him sundry letters, 
from England and India, but amongst them there 
was no especial one to whose advent he could really 
look forward. 

His spasmodic efforts at gaiety first relaxed and 
then died utterly. He sank into a state of torpid 
lethargy, or wasted nerve and energy on occasional fits 
of uncontrollable anger, roused by the merest trifle. 

At first. Trench watched him pityingly : but 
after a while, his own patience, never of the best, 
gave out Tough as his constitution was, the strain • 
of the life, added to his many other strains, told 
upon it, and the constant effort at control wore his 
nerves also to snapping point 

N 
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The rains continued, monotonous, dreary. Nothing 
else happened. Day succeeded day, and night night 
The two men rarely spoke now, but waited and 
watched in hopeless silence for sounds which never 
echoed and sights which never came. The outlook 
was in itself sufficiently dispiriting. The valleys 
were sodden. When the men walked, their feet 
sank deep into morasses. 

The mountains were blotted out in hot mist ; — 
as though the obliterating brush of some Master 
Painter had passed over the canvas and left it wet 
and obscure. . . , Yet their unseen power, the awful 
majesty of them which g^ps at a man's heart- 
strings to remind him of his littleness, seemed the 
more terrible in its invisibility. From the moun- 
tains there is no escape. Such as they are they have 
been for countless ages, immutable, since the sea 
conceived and brought them forth in peril and 
travail of a birth-throe which has made mankind 
her debtor till eternity. Such as they are, they will 
remain, for ever changeless : all-powerful, — till time 
and space become once more chaos and a force 
beyond which even the strength of the hills is 
impotent, decides the ultimate issue of our little 
world. 

One night — it was a night important to both 
men — Seymour raved incessantly. The darkness 
was peopled with horrors, till even Trench, watching 
patiently beside him, grew fearful of the encompass- 
ing solitude which seemed after a while to take unto 
itself strange shapes. 

He himself was nearer " breaking " than he knew. 
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He found himself turning startled when some com- 
mon enough sound stung the relentless silence, — 
the howl of a jackal, the distant scampering of a soli- 
tary wolf, seeking cover, the weird note of a coolan, 
the restless shifting of the mules, the rush of a gural 
up the scarped hillside, — whatever the case might 
be. The infinite loneliness of the place, the strength, 
tragic in its intensity, of the pass beyond, sentinel and 
stronghold of the empire, took hold of him, and 
gripped and tore at his overwrought senses as mere 
darkness of night occasionally lays hold of and 
grips and tears at the embryo consciousness of a 
sensitive child. . . . But a child may find relief in 
tears, and even to himself a man must keep up 
some mockery of manhood. . . . Yet, strong as he 
thought himself, Trench knew one overpowering 
moment when a million inhabitants of an invisible 
world crept close in the darkness, and he caught 
at Seymour's plucking hand, with a sense of 
security in the mere contact of human flesh which 
he could never have believed possible in a sane 
moment . . . 

** There are more things in Heaven and Earth." 
. . . The moment was tense but it grew tenser. . . . 
Out of the universal chaos and the grey intangible 
wreaths which Trench's fancy conjured, a woman's 
form, a woman's face, a woman's eyes, unmistake- 
able, shaped themselves suddenly. . . . He sprang 
up with a cry. The vision had gone. It had been 
the disordered fancy of a diseased brain, of course, 
a trick of light. His reason could explain it, 
but . . . When his thoughts were Fay's and only 
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Fay's, why should it be the countetfeit presentimeirt 
of Mrs Carlingford which should visit him ? 

When Trench had himself once more in hand and 
became alive to the material life which throbbed 
beside him, he shook himself free from his terror 
and found his brain the clearer for its late obscurity. 
Nothing was lost upon him. He looked back upon 
his vision with clear eyes and read it rightly. It 
was the old question of cause and effect The 
cause had been the long drawn out suspense 
which had thus played havoc with his nerves, the 
effect was, naturally enough, what had just been. 
The loneliness and the silence had accounted for 
much. Before now, he had heard of men who had 
become actually hysterical on a night march. . . . 
Thus he reasoned and argued, but for all that, the 
ticking of his watch in its leather band was as a 
thrill of quickening life, agonising. . . . His jarred 
nerves responded unduly to the tense note in Sey- 
mour's voice, when it pierced the silence. 

Four words recurred constantly in the boy's deli- 
rium. Four words which, after a while, began to 
beat like a hammer in the older man's brain. And 
now and again the lean hand thrust against him, 
spending its feeble strength in a futile effort to push 
back some invisible torturing presence. . . . When 
the mood passed, Seymour would lie whimpering 
like a frightened child. While it was on him Trench 
felt its spell. 

" White eyes, watching ! White, all white. . . . 
Blind eyes, pursuing. . . . Put them out, I tell 
you. . . . Sear them brown. . . . Trench! Trench I 
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Help me! I can't get rid of them. . . . They 
understand, for all their blindness, and they're white, 
all white. . . ." 

** Steady, old man." Trench's encircling arms, as 
tender as though they were waiting for the woman 
he loved, slipped round and gathered the boy close. 
" It's all right. The eyes are gone. I've put them 
out. I've sent them away." But to himself he added 
with a shudder, as the hot mist clung momentarily 
closer. — " But — ^have they ? Have they ? " 

Presently — ^to Trench's immeasureable comfort — 
the boy soothed. The older man got up and 
stretched himself wearily. His face was drawn. 
To play about with what the Psychical Society 
glibly calls occult phenomena affords no man per- 
manent satisfaction. 

He steadied his nerves with a long pull at his 
tumbler. A few minutes — it seemed centuries — 
later, he lit a match and found the hour. 

Fifty minutes yet to dawn. Only fifty minutes. 
He would have been ashamed to confess it, but — 
he was thankful. 

Presently he got his thoughts in order: neatly 
docketed and labelled, as a man's should be. He 
deliberately set himself to think out what would be 
the probable result of a certain strong — decidedly 
strong — letter which he had sent to Mrs Carlingford 
two days before. He lit his pipe and considered, 
thankful when after a while the soothing tobacco 
brought him momentary peace. 

His letter would not please her, — no, it was not 
likely to please her ! For that matter, his intention 
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in writing it had been to achieve the opposite result 
He wanted her to see that he was once more master 
of himself. Because he had made a fool of himseL 
twice — was that a reason why he should fall again ? 

At first he had written discreetly, a charming 
letter which she might have shown at her tea- 
parties had she been so minded. He trusted that 
she would read between the lines. In it, he ex- 
plained how in the hurry of leaving England earlier 
than he intended he had left in her charge a certain 
jewel which belonged to someone else. Her letter 
to him concerning it, which he had stupidly mislaid, 
had omitted — by accident, of course, — her country 
address, and he heard that she had given up her 
lodgings and that no letters were to be forwarded. 
Finding that she was soon returning to India, he had 
waited for her arrival before apologising for having 
trespassed so long on her kindness. 

Now — as its lawful owner wanted the necklace I 
— he would be grateful if Mrs Carlingford would { 
kindly return it to him as soon as possible. Thank- 
ing her in advance, he remained, hers sincerely. 

Thus he broke the old tie cleanly — if a little 
late. 

She was a clever woman : she would understand 

Obviously, she did understand. Her letter came 
laconically, sent by her khitmatgar in open daylight, 
four days afterwards. She did not know to what 
he was alluding. To what jewel did he refer? 
Surely not to a present which she had received 
one evening just before her departure from Ryder 
Street? 
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In his turn, he understood. 

She meant war to the knife apparently. He 
ivhistled at the calm effrontery of the letter. So 
tliat was the game, was it ? Amusing perhaps, but 

the stakes were too high, madam. He intended 

neither to play — or pay. 

His answer, sent by return, was equally unmis- 
takeable. It attempted no compromise. It stated 
plain facts. It comprised a description of the neck- 
lace. This last, it repeated, he must have, and at 
once or 

Unintentionally, perhaps, the last word was 
blurred. But, beyond it there was a hyphen and 
she prided herself upon the reading of conundrums. 
And every woman knows the power of unspoken 
words and withheld kisses. 

At this point of Trench's reflections, Seymour 
stirred shudderingly. The darkness was beginning 
to lift 

Trench turned. 

" What is it ? Seymour, what in the world — ? " 
But his voice faltered. The hideous terror that 
distorted the boy's face froze the words on his lips. 

" Look," he said, pointing. In spite of himself 
Trench's own eyes travelled slowly in the direction 
which the straight forefinger showed. " The white 
eyes again, the blind white eyes, pursuing ! . . . Put 
them out ! " . . His voice rose in a shriek of agony. 
" Not that way ! Not that way, for God's sake ! " 

He sank back shivering as if he had ague. 
Trench looked about him in despair. Then he 
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covered him with such wraps as the exigencies of 
the life aflforded, a mackintosh sheet, and the jacket 
of his khaki suit 

A few minutes later he sat down wearily, strangely 
tired, prepared to meet what further horrors the 
silence had to bring. 

His thoughts — erratic thoughts, for he had lost 
some of his self-command, — ^went back to Fay and 
England. He recalled her face as he had seen it 
last, with the brave smile on the lips, that his had 
grown into, a few moments before. ... In imagina- 
tion, he felt the touch of the tender fingers abaut 
his neck, the clinging fingers which woke living fire 
in his blood, which held him dangerously close and 
then released him suddenly. . . . 

He got up impatiently. He could not tnist 
himself to remember. Somehow, the thought of his 
small disloyalty about the necklace, a disloyalty 
which she would never need to know, affected him 
curiously. He was more angry with himself at the 
minute breach of faith than he would have been 
over a matter which a woman would have felt far 
more dishonourable. « • 

He started suddenly. 

What was that ? 

The silence was forcibly broken. 

Two rifle shots, fired quickly in succession, rang 
out in the night 

Trench sprang to his feet, alert, triumphant, his 
imaginary fears forgotten. Was it possible that 
the post was attacked ? But his hopes sank when 
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outside he met a grave N.C.O. of Seymour's regi- 
ment coming to make his report and apologise for a 
young sentry's mistaken zeal in unnecessarily firing 
when a bayonet thrust would have sufficed. 

A figure had been seen lurking in the direction 
of the camp, crawling towards it on its hands and 
knees, probably in order to steal rifles or ammuni- 
tion. Challenged it gave no answer, but sprang to 
its feet and made a rush forward, waving its arm. 
Thinking that this was some preconcerted signal 
and that the man might possibly have a following, 
the sentry fired to alarm the camp. 

The body had dropped neatly into a small nullah 
a few yards distant A file of men and the havildar- 
major had gone out to inspect it Hard by, with 
Trench's permission, it was proposed that it should 
presently be buried. The body was that of a leper, 
at best an unsavoury object, and just now a mutilated 
one. 

Trench gave his orders. Some instinct that he 
could hardly account for led him to personally 
inspect the body. Even so trifling an incident as 
this relieved the deadly monotony of the life. As 
he went out, he noticed that the men were talking 
quite cheerily in groups, more cheerily and with 
greater interest than they had done for weeks. 

The camp was astir. Day was dawning. A few 
yards beyond the tope of trees which circled the 
encampment two men were leaning over something 
dark. Trench stooped towards it But at the first 
glance he sickened horribly, accustomed as he was 
to nauseous sights. 
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The sentry explained how the man had come on 
like a ghost and then " dropped straight" 

A little proud of his work, he pointed out its 
result, hardly surprising considering the short 
range. 

Trench looked. 

The sentry was right The man had dropped 
straight One shot had gone through the breast 
and come out neatly at the back. The other 
bullet . . . 

Trench felt unmanlily sick again. It had blown 
away part of the right side of the already mutilated 
face, and one eye. From the cavern a mass of 
gummy clotted slime, miscalled blood, came thickly. 

The other eye — if eye that could be called 
which had been for ever sightless — protruded 
staring. It had no iris. It was opaque and 
white. . . 

And from the shelter of his tent, Seymour's voice 
called, agonised. . 

"Wide white eyes, blind eyes pursuing. . . . 
Not that way, man, not that I . . Oh, God, it's 
blood i" 
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CHAPTER V 

" That which God writes on thy forehead 
thou shalt come to'' 

" Feel just as if something were going to happen." 
Seymour spoke with an air of sombre conviction. 
Trench laughed. 

" So youVe felt any time in the last three months. 
. . . Fm beginning to be sceptical as to the value of 
your premonitions." 

It was two days later. Seymour had recovered. 
The tent reeked of smoke. It curled through the 
opening, and met and mixed with the denser heat 
veil which oppressed the outside plateau. 

Trench was ruefully surveying a small black 
bottle of which the label had come ungummed. 

" My supply has run short I shall have to come 
down on you. Got any left ? " 

"Only two doses," said Seymour, at a venture. 
" You're too rash. Why waste such a valuable ar- 
ticle as undiluted chlorodyne on natives ? 'Specially 
when they insult you by bringing their own pots and 
cans to cart it away in, for fear of contamination ! " 

" Good men go out only too quickly as it is in 
this happy hunting-ground," Trench answered, more 

seriously, Seymour thought, than the occasion de- 

803 
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manded. ** One must do what one can to save them. 
Four of my men are oflf colour to-day." 

" Off colour I What an expression to use about a 
native ! Thought their complexions were warranted 
to wear ! " 

Trench roused himself. 

" When youVe sampled native troops a bit longer, 
my boy, you'll know their black bodies are as well 
worth saving as white ones." 

For a few minutes there was silence. Seymour 
began humming mournfully. 

" Oh^ for the days^ the days that are no more, . 
I thought I was in for cholera last night. . . . Had 
a pain, an unwholesome pain, a sort of cramp which 
doubled me up and . . ." 

"Oh, go and get married," Trench said rather 
savagely. "And mind you choose the type of 
woman who will run round you all day with a frilled 
pillow-case and a footstool. Would it like to have 
its head patted then ? Here goes." 

He laid his hands on half a dozen articles and 
shied them one by one at Seymour's recumbent 
form. 

But the boy put his head down between his hands 
suddenly, with a spent air. 

" It's that confounded mail from home that's 
knocked me silly. ... I had too many letters. . . 

My best girls write, lots of 'em, nice girls all, and 
they all said that they remembered me, except one, 
— but what's that worth? How much is any 
woman's remembrance worth except the one who 
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doesn't give it? It only means that after forget- 
ting one all the week Friday comes round and 
brings 'em a spasm of remorse — which they work 
off by buying sixpenny papers. Even these, 
they address in a hurry, and underpay the 
postage! . . ." 

" Be thankful for small mercies. The papers 
while away a few hours anyway." 

" But the handwriting is tantalising. 'Tisn't 
good to be reminded. ... I want to play ! And 
there's nothing to play at." 

" Nobody to play with^ do you mean ? " 

Seymour's tired ^y^s woke up for a moment. 

" The heat's so pitiless. . . . And the hills stop 
one. . . . Away at home they're picking heather, 
or losing them.selves in the firs near Ballater, or 
wading knee deep in the North Esk, playing some 
wily twenty-six pounder, who's just a degree less 
cunning in escaping than our own inimitable 
Pathan. . . . Oh, for the sight of a * silver 

doctor ! ' The women wear frocks, smart 

frocks all lined with silk, and furs and furbelow," — 

" I prefer lace," — Trench murmured. He wanted 
to steer the conversation into safer channels. 

But Seymour was too engrossed in his trying 
recollections to resent the suggestion. 

" What a thing imagination is ! One can almost 
see the salmon leap at Inverach," he said. His pipe 
had gone out, but he did not notice it. " And the 
Dunedin orchard full of pears!" His eyes shone. 
" Do you remember the echo there, — you've stayed 
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with the Heatherleys, haven't you? . . . the girls* 
laughter used to frighten the birds away. . . ." 
He scanned the distant view for inspiration. 
" How it all comes back to one, even the healthy 
smell and homey look of the garden, with pansies 
and mignonette and sweet peas straggling any- 
how. . . ." 

" I remember," Trench said moodily, behind his 
pillar of smoke. " It is enclosed by a high grey 
wall, and beyond there's a little wood where you 
can lie flat on your back in the sunshine and make 
faces at the squirrels when they come out to scold 
and stare. I spent a whole afternoon there once, 
lazying, and a stoat got so tame watching that he 
poked his nose right out of his hole and ventured 
quite near — somebody's — ^hand. There's a pond 
in the centre where you can pot an occasional 
moor-hen, and the bunnies sit on their haunches 
near and act audience to the wood-pigeons when 
they burst their throats singing those love-songs 
that make one want to set up a rival one of one's 
own. Too much Arcadia isn't good especially 
when it's in healthy Scotland. It makes one want 
so desperately to take a small human wood- 
pigeon captive, and make a little nest for it among 
the leaves and twigs. . . ." 

" They're all there now, I suppose," Seymour 
sighed dolefully. "The Heatherleys and Miriam 
Darrell, and Fay. . . ." Fay was an after-thought 
. , . " I'm dead off" pottering. I've had five years 
of soldiering and never a chance of active service 
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yet If I don't get it soon, Til, Til — " He clenched 
his hand mutinously. 

" If it came now, you'd be adjacent Don't you 
see the advantage of being on the spot, you un- 
grateful young ruffian? How do you propose to 
better your position ? Take the first boat back to 
England and bum all the red tape at the War 
Office ? " 

Seymour sniffed disgustedly. 

" I couldn't afford to give a lifetime to the job ! " 

Trench knocked the ashes out of his pipe deli- 
berately. 

** You've got some false notions as to your own 
importance, my boy. You weren't put into the 
Service merely for your own honour and glory. 
That's the mistaken idea of the average civilian. 
If personal honour and glory comes, it's by the way. 
Incidental, in a sense. So it's supposed to be, at 
least Understand? You're really an immeasurably 
small factor of an immeasurably great whole. You're 
just an individually unimportant screw in a gigantic 
fighting machine. You're worth no more and no 
less than that Your business is to do what's 
required of you — ^to find your level. To sit tight 
and not complain in the present instance." 

Seymour grunted. 

" Are you thinking of throwing up this billet and 
entering the Church ? " 

" Be thankful, anyway, that you aren't grinding 
away at the drudgery of office work in some far-off 
home station," Trench said sternly. " The lives of 
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some garrison gunners are worth little more than 
those of average clerks. Do you suppose anyone 
likes ink-slinging all the day ? " 

** I don't suppose anything ; I'm only interested 
in my own affairs," Seymour admitted, restively. 
" I'm damned sorry for myself, if you want to know ! 
And the only thing that I feel fit for at the moment 
is to look for white heather with a little English girl, 
any one of 'em would do, supposing she was trim 
and neat and had . . ." 

** You can't look for .white heather and watch the 
wheels of the world go round at the same time," 
Trench said impatiently. " You must do the one 
or the other. That's the big sacrifice. That's part 
of the struggle. A man has always to face it where 
a woman is concerned. There's no compromise. 
There never is, really, though each man worth his 
salt thinks so in turn." 

There was silence again for a while, the silence 
of tension. Old memories woke and stirred in 
Trench. He thought back to his old life, — an 
average man's life containing some things that were 
unseemly and many that would never be allowed to 
see the light, for a man is more ashamed of his gocxl 
actions than of his bad. 

When all was said and donfe, to how small a 
portion of it Fay belonged ! Well perhaps for the 
average woman that she does not realise this, that 
she broods securely in her trivial domesticities and 
fancies that home-ties and domestic routine can 
satisfy the unregenerate craving of a restless man. 
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Of a man who, for instance, pricks his ears at sound 
of the far-off battle-cry like a war-horse, and scents 
blood as unerringly as a dog scents its dead master's 
clothes. 

In the future as in the past and now, there would 
be times when. Trench knew, for all his argument to 
the contrary, the old flames would lick high, and 
scorch and bum, the old life of freedom would seem 
good. And in those wild hours — dark hours for 
her, maybe, Fay would have to trust. He would 
never be a conventional husband, content to watch 
the kettle boil for afternoon tea or discuss the 
question of some infantile disorder with his baby's 
nurse. . . . The old love of excitement, for the 
million and one pleasant pastiches which lighten 
the monotony of the day, which give the lighter 
touches to a man's grey life, the old thirst capable 
now of being slackened only by spirits, and again 
by the frothiest of light champagne, would come on 
him again, and he would be compelled to follow 
where his instinct led. Towards an ascetic life, 
perhaps, in some lonely station, where a woman's 
voice would never echo complainingly ; towards a 
man's life, full of tumult and fighting, crowned by 
glorious far-off promise of personal renown. . . . 

" That which God writes on thy forehead thou 
wilt come to," said the Koran. As Trench had 
fought for life in the early struggle of his babyhood, 
so he would fight — and for life still, his own life, all 
his own, laid on his own lines, free, unfettered, — till 
the end. What other men would count restrictions 

O 
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would be to him trifles light as air. Love had not 
changed him; marriage would not change him; 
reward or disgrace, so he said to himself, would not 
change hioL Bom a fighter, he would fight on till 
the end. 
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CHAPTER VI 
" Whatever hath been written shall remain^ 

« Kya mankte ? " ^ 

Three added days of suspense had further em- 
bittered Trench's never over-sweet temper by the 
tormenting suggestions of seventy-two blue devils, 
one for each hour of the time. His voice was 
strained. The question rang sharply but the bearer 
remained unmoved. 

" Huzoor, Maidan-se ek shakhs aya hai." * 

" Kaunsa admi hai ? " * 

The answer was deprecating. 

" Huzoor, ek sais hai jiska nam Faquira," * 

Mrs Carlingford's messenger, doubtless. At last. 
Well, woman-like, she had consulted her own con- 
venience in sending him. . . . Trench considered 
in silence for a moment, his brow furrowed. 

" Ane do, aur tum jao." ^ 

The sais appeared suddenly in the doorway, 
silently as is the custom of a native. He was 
an unpleasant-looking object. Trench remembered 

1 "What do you want?" 

• "Sir, a man from Maidan has come." 

• "What sort of man?" 

^ " A sais named Faquira, sir." 

• **Send him in and go away yoursel£" 
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afterwards, with a jagged scar which ran transversely 
from jaw to ear. 

In his hand he held a letter. Trench motioned to- 
wards it, checking the man's salaams impatiently. 

" Wah chithi ham ko do ! " ^ 

He opened the letter. There was a long silence 
broken only by the sound of a man's laboured 
breathing. Oblivious to the sais' presence. Trend 
remained curiously still, his face drawn and white 

Intuition seldom stands a man in such good 
stead as a woman. The heavily-scented envelope 
had impressed Trench with no hint of coming evil 
He had not, naturally, expected a pleasant com- 
munication from Mrs Carlingford. No woman 
likes being threatened. But this 

He read it through, from end to end. Then, he 
went back to the beginning and re-read it Once, 
twice. . . . Still under the influence of that deaden- 
ing sense of numbness, as though the " grey matter" 
in the brain had undergone a paralysing change. . . . 
The handwriting was cleverly disguised. But he 
recc^fnised it. It was written in a code which he 
himself had taught her. 

The sais, furtively watching under lowered eye- 
lids, saw Trench put his hand up to his eyes, as if 
in protest, like a blind man who tries, furtively, to 
clear the obscurity which closes him in. 

The letter was short and to the point He conned 
the few words which it contained, one by one, labo- 
riously, like a child that is beginning to read, the 

1 " Give me the letter." 
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pupils of his eyes contracting to thin narrow 
points. 

There was no mistake. The letter spelled dis- 
aster, spelled disgrace. So much he understood. 
But more than that he could not realise as yet. 
For his brain still seemed wrapped in cotton wool. 
There was a clog in its works somewhere. The tele- 
graphic messages which as a rule it flashed clearly, 
so concisely, travelled either obscurely — or not at all. 

He was not usually dull of comprehension. Was 
it that he did not — or would not — understand ? 

For the fifth time he re-read the disjointed sen- 
tences which the " chit " contained. 

"I have heard of your engagement It must end. 

" A desperate woman takes desperate remedies. 
You must come to me. At once. 

" On Thursday, at night — ^after nine o'clock — I 
shall be alone. Come then. 

" Do you understand ? It is necessary. It is 
your one chance of saving yourself from the 
consequences of your actions. I hold your career 
in my hands. I can ruin you irretrievably. Re- 
member Ryder Street. I have proofs and witnesses. 
Remember that I can make it appear that it is only 
in the hope of saving an innocent woman from 
marrying you that I now speak . . . and show my 
own dishonour. Once more, do you understand ? 
It is not your love only which is involved. I hold 
your career in my hands. If I bring home my 
charge against you — you will be forced to leave 
the service. And that is what I mean to do unless 
you come'' 
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" Unless'^ The word was sinister. 

The silence grew less tense. Trench's brain 
cleared suddenly. It began working again. But 
hours, days, years, centuries went by as his thoughts 
passed painfully from one conjecture to another. 

For he read between the lines. He saw her 
scheme. She meant that he should see it And he 
knew that what she said was true. She could ruin 
him, she might ruin him — and in so doing she 
could make the world think that she had made a 
woman's greatest sacrifice, — ^had dishonoured herself 
in order to save another woman from marrying a 
man who was unworthy. 

She was a good actress. Most women are. She 
had neither heart nor conscience. Why should she 
hesitate to sacrifice a reputation on the altar of a 
lie? 

History repeats itself. There had been parallel 
cases. . . . Certain trifling incidents of the past — 
the past of others, friends and comrades, — came 
suddenly to Trench's mind in startling significance. 
Considered from the most superficial point of view, 
when once a man's word and a woman's treachery 
were weighed in the balance, was there a question 
as to which was likely to prevail ? 

One by one he thought of examples, slowly 
summing up the evidence against himself, and 
proving his case. 

An almost forgotten episode in a certain cam- 
paign, the full truth of which would never be known, 
had resulted in the complete obliteration of a dis- 
tinguished man's career. . . . That too, had been 
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the question of a woman's word, . . . spoken and 
published. ... A single hint of dishonour had 
sufficed to discount an unstained record. . . . There 
was another case, that of a soldier, who had stood in 
high places, and was exiled from court and country, 
condemned on conflicting evidence of a single fall. 
. . . Later still, within the past few months, there 
had been yet a further incident at a hill-station, one 
which had made no stir in the social world, as a 
subaltern's honour only had been involved. Trench 
himself had read about it in an Indian newspaper. 
The boy had driven his colonel's wife back from a 
gymkhana down a lonely road, and had tried to kiss 
her, . . . against her will. . . . Afterwards, he had 
found it necessary to send in his papers. 

The prevailing attributes of the leading personages 
in the old Biblical stories are not confined even to 
the East Other than Potiphar's wife have set their 
hearts upon the unattainable, and modern Bathshebas 
have their modem lovers. " All has he committed 
into my hands save only thee," a man has before 
now urged of a woman, . . . and " Set ye him in 
the forefront of the battle" . . . has before now 
been translated into an official command. 

Conventional standards cannot apply to women 
such as Mrs Carlingford : commonplace arguments 
do not avail. They will attain their own ends, at 
whatever cost Unscrupulous women can always 
find means of escape. Such have escaped the 
consequences of their actions, conceiving sin and 
bringing forth the fruits thereof, since the days of 
the first Adam. 
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Trench's mouth twisted unpleasantly. Was it 
right ? — was it reasonable ? 

No matter ! 

A law is not necessarily proved just because men 
call it justice. 

No man or woman yet was ever the wiser for 
shutting his or her eyes to obvious facts. Trench 
shut out his flickering hope. He squared his 
shoulders resolutely and prepared to face his 
facts. He began to sum them up. He had 
erred who should not err: he must pay the 
penalty of his sin. 

For a soldier's standard is of all men's supposed 
to be the most unfaltering, the most single-hearted. 
A servant of the Queen — ^not only the public life, 
lived for the country, must be spent in its best 
advantage, but the human life must be ready at 
any moment to be laid down, and the private 
life must be worthy of its calling. The world's 
search-light thrown unexpectedly upon it and 
revealing the merest hint of stain brings retribu- 
tion. 

Not only must a soldier never hesitate, but he 
must never make a mistake. For this last will 
never be forgotten. Over his successes the veil 
of oblivion will in time be thrown, for each 
campaign, each Frontier rising even, brings its 
attendant train of heroes and we cannot re- 
member or reward them all. Life is short, and 
fame is shorter, and the average raw subaltern 
may be trusted to do well when his courage is 
tested ; so, as successes are many and failures few, 
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we gird at and criticise these few, which being rare 
stand prominent. 

Unconsciously Trench swayed a little. 

Certain blows stun. Generally speaking those 
which are unexpected. And for this, he had 
been extraordinarily unprepared. He thought that 
he held Mrs Carlingford in the hollow of his hand. 
But now 

Career, life, love itself had never seemed so sweet 
to him, so rich, so full of promise as at this moment, 
when he felt his grasp upon them slacken. Even 
trivial amusements, the afternoon hours in the Park, 
church parade at home on Sunday, Savoy suppers, 
river week-ends ; — ^the broad interpretation of that 
verb " flAner," which English people are beginning to 
construe laboriously, seemed to him suddenly of vast 
importance. In the old days — already he had begun 
to think of his life as in the past, — he had helped 
to colour the brilliant shifting kaleidoscope ot modem 
town life. He was a factor of it ; he "belonged." But 
if she did her worst, if she brought home her charge, 
as was quite possible, and, cashiered, he went back 
to it — it could only be as an outsider. For though 
society women may feel a sneaking silent sympathy 
with a disgraced man their pity will never dare extend 
to a public acknowledgement of his acquaintance. 

Trench started suddenly. Yet another ray of 
hope — that last illusion of the mocking gods — 
sprang to life within him. In the universal dark- 
ness it shone out, luminous. There was a brighter 
side to the picture. Individually, he was not worth 
very much perhaps, but — ^as a soldier, he was worth 
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something. On occasions he had been useful. There 
was, for instance, one special incident in his career 
of which he avoided mention where possible. But 
nevertheless, it was locked away in his heart of hearts. 
In strictest privacy he was content to remember it. 
In '9- the rising of the Gilchasi tribe, which, as 
all England knew, might have resulted in such seri- 
ous disaster, was checked by means of him and him 
only. Three thousand of the enemy came over the 
mountains to attack the Kusai fort with its small 
garrison of 250 Gurkhas and two British officers, 
Major Reynolds and Lieutenant Mann. The garri- 
son was totally unprepared. Trench who had taken 
three days leave was staying there for the night A 
reconnoitring party under Mann was driven back 
by the enemy, and that officer having been shot in 
the head by a bullet was laid insensible. Major 
Reynolds was shot through the heart, and Trench 
took command. Finding that the enemy would 
shortly be reinforced by another 2000 men, he 
determined to attack them before the reinforcements 
arrived. Overwhelming as the odds were, 250 to 
3000, and the enemy fighting behind cover and 
well-armed, the attack was so well planned and 
delivered with so much dash and precision that 
after an obstinate struggle lasting three hours, the 
enemy fled. The second body of the enemy, num- 
bering some two thousand men arrived on the scene 
just after the defeat of their fellow- tribesmen. 
Finding the latter in full flight they made no 
attempt to stand and retreated in hot haste^ 

^ The above is true in the main £u:ts. The names and date only 
are altered. 
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When Trench got back to his Battery again he 
tasted the sweets of success : his name was in men's 
mouths, and being human he took pleasure in 
the fact But as to how far the incident would 

count now His new-bom hope died down in 

disappointment. At best, he had only done his 
duty. It was his business to get rid of his country's 
enemies as it is a shopkeeper's business to measure 
tape and twill. . . . He had received his reward in 
the shape of a ribbon. Valentine Baker had done 

more, far more, and yet 

Other men had " gone out " as he was even now 
on the verge of going. Better men. Save himself 
and Fay, who would care when the farthing rush- 
light of his small successes flickered ? What difference 
does the welfare of one unit make in the gigantic 
scheme? For better or worse, the world's wheel 
revolves mechanically ! 

Life ! Life ! — With peril and pain we enter into 
our heritage, with peril and pain we make the most 
or least of it, with peril and pain we renounce it 
finally. . . . How did de Musset's little light French 
verse sum up its mystery of incompleteness ? 

Almost unconsciously his lips shaped the words. 

• • • 

"La vie est vaine — 
Un pcu d'amour, 
Un peu de haine^ 
Et puis — Bonjour ! 

La vie est br^ve — 
Un pcu de joie 
Un peu de r^ve — 
Et puis— Bon soirl" 
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Weighed in the great balance what was his career 
worth? True, he had scraped his name in the 
sand, more or less laboriously, but the next Mrave 
would blur it and the succeeding one obliterate. 
. . . Another intelligent fighting animal — another ! 
a whole series — would be ready to take his place 
at a moment's notice. He could trace the probable 
course of events. First there would be a passing 
scandal by which some would be amused and 
some few electrified, a Court-Martial, a "step" 
in the Gunner gazette, a few lines in the news- 
papers. Afterwards, effacement : irremediable, 
complete. 

When a man comes face to face with the conse- 
quences of a repented action : When he finds that he 
can no longer shirk paying the penalty for a sin of 
his youth, — whether a sin of commission or omis- 
sion — there comes to him something of that swift 
mental vision which drowning men describe, once 
felt, never forgotten. Eyes which have looked on 
such will forever afterwards hold something of the 
tragedy of that vision. 

Trench stood silent for perhaps three minutes, 
thinking : but in that time he looked upon his naked 
soul, and it did not strike him as a wholesome or 
savoury object. . . . Yet he had lived much 
as his fellows : his life had but been the average 
life of the average man : men found him good 
company and he stood well in the world's tyts. 
It was only to himself. . . . 

When he looked up again his face bore traces of 
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the rough mental journey which his mind had 
traversed. He had gone through mud and slime 
and refuse-heaps, but now he could face the 
light of day. What had been was, and was un- 
changeable. "Whatever hath been written shall 
remain." 

What had to come might possibly be averted, even 
now. The moulding of the future lay in other hands, 
or at least in the unseen compelling force which 
shapes men's destinies. His life, his career, his desire 
even was after all as a mere " ship that passeth over 
the waves of the water, which, when it is gone by, a 
trace thereof cannot be found, neither the pathway 
of the keel in the waves." For the first time in his 
existence, Trench, stooping, acknowledged himself 
humbled and shamed. But, could the woman he 
loved have seen him at that moment, she would have 
recognised it as the greatest of his life. 

Of her, — ^just then, — he dared not think. He 
pulled himself together. Time was precious. He 
had made his decision, as much for Fay's sake as his 
own. Looking at the whole affair as far as was 
possible from a sternly business-like point of view 
he knew that he could do nothing until he found 
out exactly what Mrs Carlingford intended doing, 
and made some effort to turn her from her 
purpose. 

Wherefore he must obey her sumihons and not 
only go but go at once. Delay was dangerous. Face 
to face, he might move her, might appeal 

He wrote a brief " chit " saying he would come. 
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And then, rapidly he reviewed the other side of the 
question and made his plans. He need only be 
absent for ten hours or so. The journey must be 
undertaken, so far as possible, in secret, lest by any 
means the enemy should learn that the defence of 
the post was temporarily weakened by his absence. 
The enemy! It seemed a strange misnomer of 
the peaceful tribes who stayed submissively in their 
shelter beyond the mountains. . . . 

Swiftly he summed up the situation from the 
soldier's point of view. He had taken every possible 
precaution against attack. His ceaseless vigilance 
had kept his men on the alert Everything was in 
good working order : the little garrison had ample 
ammunition and stores. The range of every possible 
point in the vicinity had been taken. 

He could trust his own havildar-major to the 
death. His men were all carefully picked. Most 
of them had seen service, they knew their work as 
well as he. Seymour's, too, were trustworthy: 
amongst them were certain sharpshooters, good 
alike at long or short range. While, as for the 
boy himself, the responsibility of even temporary 
command would serve to rouse his flagging 
energies. 

If anything should happen. — But nothing was 
likely to happen ! The evil fate that pursued 
Trench had already done its worst For two 
months and some half-dozen days and nights he 
had watched and waited. — On the single day on 
which he was absent from his post was it likely 
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that any disaster should occur, out of a story- 
book? 

Still, it was well to be prepared. Lulling his 
momentary anxiety, he began to consider by 
what means he could accomplish his journey 
quickest 

He knew the first twelve miles of the journey, as 
far as Khat Kamai. Beyond that point he had 
only to follow the line of telegraph wires. He 
would lay a d^k of three ponies, sending on one 
by Faquira, who could furnish another at another 
stopping place. The ground would be heavy going 
now ; it was always difficult. Deep nullahs, dips 
and gorges, accounted for most part of the way: 
over the swollen river-bed at the end of the journey, 
there was a convenient bridge of boats. Riding 
hard, not stopping for rest, he could accomplish the 
whole distance — ^thirty-five miles — in, say, four and 
a half to five hours. His interview should be 
necessarily curtailed as far as possible — ^but — ^he 
groaned inwardly. When did a woman — ^least of all 
the woman who had one in her power — realise the 
necessity of hastening a painful interview in which 
she could play the leading r61e ? 

The dangerous part of the journey — that in 
which he neared Maidan — ^would, thank goodness, 
be undertaken in the dark. For small mercies he 
was thankful. Thus he might escape being seen. 
... If, on the other hand, he were recognised, the 
hour of the interview would further compromise 
the situation, would form one more link in a chain 
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of deadly evidence, which, he had to confess, 
desperately enough, was for the most part self- 
foiled. . . . 

But — , " sufficient unto the day." . . . The old 
text with which so many have stifled their conscience- 
pricks, comforted him in turn. Nothing was likely 
to happen. . . . nothing. . . . 

Trench jerked forward, with something like a cry, 
pressing his hands over his strained eyeballs. His 
liver must be out of order. His mind was beginning 
to play tricks through want of sleep. What else 
could conjure up that sudden vision of a leper 
native, confronting him, solid flesh apparently 
against the solid background of flapping canvas — a 
man with wide white eyes which, though blind, 
pursued him, pitiless ? . . . 

Strange what tricks imagination plays one! 
Trench turned abruptly, remembering that he was 
not alone. The meek sais stood humbly, but his 
eyelids flickered. How much or how little had 
he seen? 

" And the ways of the District Messenger are not 
as the ways of the messengers of this country, who 
go so fleetly and sure. . . ." said Seymour, lounging 
into Trench's tent, a few minutes later. " * Chits ' 
again ! If this sort of thing goes on I shall write 
to Fay. — ^Why, what's up ? " 

Trench laid his hand on the boy's shoulder. 

" Seymour," he said, " I've got to leave you for a 
short time to-morrow. I can't tell you why. It's 
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an urgent matter, a question of — ^treachery. I shall 
be back in ten and a half hours — at most. Grood- 
ness, man, don't look like that You'll be all right 
It's no use arguing. God knows I dotCt want 
to gol*' 
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CHAPTER VII 

**One more deviTs triumph. . . •" 

A MAN and woman confronted each other in silence. 
All expression had been wiped out of the woman's 
face. Hard and implacable, with the mouth set in 
determined lines and the eyos pitiless, it was diffi- 
cult to believe that she had once been pleasant to 
look upon. 

The man looked bewildered. He did not under- 
stand. He had loved lightly and often : he had 
known many types of women. But his experience 
of the sex failed to prepare him for the storm of 
emotions which had surged and broken before him 
within the past half-hour. 

" And you're a woman ! " he said heavily, at last 
" A woman ! " The words rang like an indictment, 
and the silence which fell afterwards was emphasised 
thereby. The little sentence stung like the pricking 
of a spur on riddled flesh, and a flame of colour 
leapt up into her face as she winced under it, leav- 
ing the lips tightened. Yet she made no answer 
in words. Perhaps she could not. 

He came close beside her and lifted her face to 
his, holding it lightly by the chin, hardly as of old 
but not untenderly, for even in this, his hour of 
bitterness, Trench remembered that she was a 

n6 
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woman. She quivered a little as he touched her, 
but raised her eyes, unwavering. Their look turned 
him to stone. 

His field-service cap lay on the adjacent tea- 
table. By its side was the cup of coffee which he 
had refused to take. She had pushed a chair 
forward on his entrance ; he had apparently not 
understood the mute gesture. But she understood. 
She knew that he had determined neither to break 
bread nor to sit down in her house. 

Her eyes, travelling slowly, took in each detail 
of his bearing. Perhaps he had never been so 
physically attractive to her as at this, their moment 
of irrevocable breach. The straight, broad shoulders 
— upon which not only she but Fay had found 
that they were good for a tired woman to lean 
against — ^showed to advantage in sober khaki. As 
he bent forward once, away from her, in a moment's 
inexpressible emotion which she was not to see, she 
noticed how white the skin of his neck showed 
against the collar of his jacket His whole appear- 
ance was eminently workmanlike. He had ridden 
straight from camp, as he was in service attire, rid- 
ing breeches and puttees, lace boots and spurs. 

He had met the death-blow of her words, as a 
soldier should, straightening himself instinctively. 
Now, he was frowning slightly. She noticed the 
little horse-shoe line on his forehead ; the hardened 
curve of the mouth ; the exact grade of expression 
of the blue eyes, of which the pupil had enlarged 
and darkened as a man's pupil does darken and 
enlarge when he is . stirred ; the grip of the tense 
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sword hand, which appeared doubly white against the 
brown leather scabbard. Upon all these she looked 
as one who looks her last As she saw him then, 
a soldier in the strength of his maturity, the pride 
of his career, she would never see him again. She 
too had made her decision, and by that decision she 
intended to abide. 

And yet — and yet — She was a woman withal. 
If at that moment he had pleaded with her, if she 
had seen one sign of softening in his eyes, she 
might possibly have relented. . . . But he was too 
proud to ask mercy of a woman. And the moment 
went by. 

Facing her, he too looked his last and long upon 
her beauty. But with a kind of wondering surprise. 
He had loved her — ^this woman who had set her 
pretty foot upon his every hope and crushed it: 
whose little hand held all that he found dear, and 
retained what it held. . . . Her surroundings burnt 
themselves in upon his brain. Knowing the im- 
portance of the part she had to play, she had 
n^lected no minutest detail in its accessories. 

The room was sweet with flowers, heavy with the 
languid suggestive perfumes which appealed to him. 
The lights were low, the colouring subdued. She 
herself stood out from the vivid gold and scarlets by 
reason of her wonderful whiteness. Her gown, ivory 
in tone, clung closely to her figure, revealing the lines 
which they seemed to conceal : against the panting 
white of her breast, a dark rose glowed crimson. 

He had lived the ascetic life for so long, she 
had argued that these things, the little luxuri- 
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ous touches which had always appealed to him, 
which he was capable of appreciating as no other 
man of her acquaintance could appreciate, must 
prevail. . . . She had calculated to a nicety the 
exact effect which each anxiously considered detail 
of colour and harmony would be likely to have upon 
a man to whom the artistic significance of a woman's 
presence would probably appeal doubly because it 
had been so long withheld from him. 

But for once she was wrong in her calculations. 
As she rose from her long couch slowly on his en- 
trance, pushing aside the bead purdah which divided 
the inner from the outer room, womanly, wonderful, 
she heard him catch his breath for a moment — and 
that was all. When he came up to her, pale and 
concentrated, she knew that he was absolutely 
master of himself. 

There is no death but the death of passion. The 
man who stood before her to-night, unimpressed, 
unyielding, had no longer a single characteristic of 
the young soldier who had loved her so blindly, 
so crudely, and so well in the old days. Part of his 
nature was as dead as though it had never existed. 
What survived was truer, stronger, more controlled. 
He was no longer even the man of five months 
since to whom light love-making had appealed as 
the pastime affording most permanent satisfaction 
amongst the many distractions of London life. The 
loneliness, the solitude, the illimitable spaces, the 
wide levels of the Indian Frontier, the strength of 
its majestic passes, rigid, impenetrable, had done 
their work. There are three forces against which 
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love of woman cannot avail. When the mountains 
or the sea or love of country command, a man — ^if 
there be manhood in him — must obey. 

In silence still the two looked each into the 
other's eyes. The slow minutes dragged by. Not 
long before she had spoken, spoken breathlessly, 
her body shaken with its storm of passion, leaning 
towards him, and swaying unconsciously. He had 
ridden hard and fast and far: his boots were 
splashed and stained, but it was not the speed of 
his coming which made his breath come laboriously 
even now, nor his face grey. He had faced death 
and peril but he had never faced anything approach- 
ing the mental torment which the last hour had 
contained. 

** I love you, love you ! . . . I know it now. 
Take me with you, anywhere, anyhow! A girl 
doesn't know what love is . . . how should she? 
Think ! Choose between us. Can she give you 
what I give ? Would she dare be to you as I could 
dare be, and die happily for being ? " 

If he refused her she would do her worst — 
would make her false charge and send him into 
exile as another and a better soldier had been sent 
for the same unpardonable crime. . . . He caught 
his breath sharply. What a compromise ! . . . 

As he looked upon her, as he listened to her, his 
old memories revived, the past came back, threaten- 
ing his loyalty for a moment. He was human. . . . 
And strange to say, first of all, it was the mere pity 
of it all which struck him, the unspeakable waste. 
He would have given his life once for a single 



] 
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kiss from the hot lips that pressed their burning 
appeal upon his unresponsive fingers, for the power 
of bringing one tear into the eyes which now looked 
up to his, drowned in a sea of blue. . . , 

But now it was too late, much too late I His 
life had set itself on other lines. He could gauge 
what was of ultimate worth. Yet the futility of it 
all struck him none the less painfully because he 
looked upon it at the moment from the merely 
human standpoint, not the conventionally moral. 
Out of all which there had been, nothing remained 
excepting bitterness. 

And this last only because, where love has died 
painfully, it must inevitably leave a legacy of pain. 
Human nature is compelled to abide by certain of 
its unfaltering laws. 

Women remember and men forget, we women 
say. Men forget trivial details, yes, A man will 
pass, unrecognising, the broad street of the city 
whose every paving stone cries out to the woman 
who has loved him there ; will let the anniversary 
of the day when he showed her heaven or flung her 
back into hell, a " lost soul " as this world counts 
the lost, — go unheeded ; will play the game of love, 
now with this opponent, now with that, and take 
pleasure in the sport as a broken-hearted woman 
cannot Men and women live and learn and love 
and unlove according to their nature, and capacity ; 
— ^but with the one, as the other, travail of soul sears 
cicatrices — which with a man last on forever. 

Certain things a man never forgets or forgives. 
If one woman's falsity has made him lose his trust 
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in all : if his real youth has been killed, stabbed by 
a woman's word or deed, the proof of his recollec- 
tion will show in every action of his after life. The 
woman's relief of maldng confidences is denied him. 
He takes his mental pain like his physical pain, 
silently. But forever afterwards he goes bitterly. 

Almost any man who has lived his life is hard. 
It is a woman who has made him so. Notwith- 
standing, it is written that the innocent shall suffer 
for the guilty, and thus many women pay the 
penalty for the sin of one. For a man in f>ain 
follows the primitive instinct, and tears and rends 
even as he has been torn and riven. 

Not to many persons is it vouchsafed to reap 
their sowing swiftly. But Isabel Carlingford, look- 
ing into Trench's troubled eyeSy read her answer 
before it came in words, and knew that against it 
she could make no appeal. 

When he spoke at length, his words came halt- 
ingly, as though he were trying to make himself 
intelligible in a language which he hardly knew. 

But they were unmistakeable. What he said 
cannot be written. The woman who listened to 
him will never foi^et 

She had looked for anger, reproach. . . . For 
such she was prepared. But the quiet hopelessness 
of his voice baffled her. . . . He neither condemned 
nor extenuated. In judging her, he judged himself, 
accepting her decision as his due. His words stung 
her to madness. 

The stormy conviction of her answer did not at 
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first strike home. Once again his brain worked 
strangely. Her words beat against it, like waves 
upon a rock, — beat only to be driven back. They 
left a little scum to show where they had been, no 
more. 

Meantime, it was gfrowing late. . . He inter- 
rupted her at last, tired by the vague threats. 

"You mean to ruin me? You can, of course. 
I can urge nothing in my own defence — nothing 
that would count As you say, you can prove 
my guilt to the world's satisfaction. . . . But, — ^will 
you kindly explain exactly what it is you mean to 
do? . . . and how soon you mean to do it ... As 
yet, I don't quite understand." 

This time she made things plain. She had laid 
her mine cleverly : she had but to apply the fuse. 

He himself had furnished her that night with the 
one further link she needed to connect her chain of 
evidence. On the single occasion of her husband's 
absence, he had left his post to come to her. . . . 
So far he had not been seen, but she would see 
that he was seen. . . . She had used Ryder Street 
as a mere blind, a trap into which he had fallen, 
unwarily. . . . 

Listening, he smiled with white lips. Curious, 
how little forgotten scraps of one's own conversation 
come back at odd moments ! Suddenly he remem- 
bered his description to Seymour of a bullet wound 
— a wound which might be mortal. " It's only like 
a bad strain, after all. It numbs one. . . ." 

This blow seemed at first only like a bad strain. . . . 
It was impossible to understand that its effects would 
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alter his whole life. Presently, the knowledge would 
strike home again. He began to realise that un- 
consciously he must have hoped against hope. Now 
he must hope no longer. 

Again he lost count of her words. What was the 
matter? Something inside his brain was pulsing 
mechanically; one, two, three, four, — ^and then a 
pause ; one, two, three, four, again he counted the 
succession of dull throbs ; they sounded like the 
muffled beating of a drum. And a vision came . . . 
the vision of a sick man. . . . He seemed to be 
standing by an open grave amongst a troop of 
mourners. Close by, his charger waited, riderless. 
The men of his battery stood near an empty gun- 
carriage which had lately held a coffin covered by a 
flag. . . . The words of the burial service rung 
resonant, convincing. "For one star difFereth to 
another in glory. . . . Sown in corruption, raised in 
incorruption : sown in dishonour, raised in glory, 
sown in weakness, raised in power. . . ." 

He passed his hand over his eyes as if to shut 
away the sight ..." Dust to dust, ashes to ashes. 
. . . O death where is thy victory? O grave where 
is thy sting ? " To him the comforting words could 
bring no comfort . . . They did not apply. . . . 
For it was the knell of his career, not his life that 
the requiem was sounding: it was the grave of 
his honour that his men were standing by. . . . 

" When a bird hath flown through the air there 
is no token of her way to be found, but the light 
air being broken by the stroke of her wings, and 
parted with the violent noise and motion of them, 
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is passed through and therein afterwards no sign ' 
where she went is to be found. . . ." 
Thus — his honour. Thus — ^his career. 
All sorts of strange intangible fancies came to 
Trench, in those few moments, scattered fragments 
of thought, unintelligible, almost unintelligent, such 
as mostly belong to a long night-vigil where no 
sound is, but the sound of life ebbing, and the only 
light which may be felt comes from the presence of 
a passing soul. 

Once again he had lost his consciousness of what 
was happening. . . . The faculty of concentration 
seemed to have gone from him. The woman who 
stood before him thought him hard and cold. Her 
words gathered force. 

" I have proved to you, I think, that your career 
is in my hands. ... I can ruin you. ... I will 
ruin you. . . . One word — ! You have heard of 
such cases. Think. Think well, before you decide. 
Remember, I am the sufferer, the sinned against 
What man's word ever yet held good in such a 
case, against a woman's? I hold you — here — " 
She opened the pink palm of her hand, turning it 
outward. In it some petals of her flowers lay 

crushed. " And, like these " 

Bruised, broken, the flowers fell on the matting, 
staining a white fold of her dress. 

He took her slender hand in his for a moment, 
looking at it curiously, parting the fingers one 
by one, wide open from the pink palm. 

" A little hand," he said, " A little hand to work 
so much irrevocable mischief" 
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She did not understand. Was he relenting? 

Her eyes were very tender as she looked up at him. 

" Choose," she said. ** Dishonour, disgrace, un- 

Her old beauty came again, radiant at that 
moment, or so it seemed to Trench. The quivering 
upturned lips were living promises. The loose 
chiffon sleeves fell back from her arms as she 
raised them, very slowly, smiling her own wonder- 
ful smile. . . 

He caught his breath again. Again there came 
that curious sense of suffocation. The white arms 
were like birds ; they fluttered close, he felt their 
light touch on his neck. ... He put them back 
resolutely. The " unless " demanded defiance while 
strength was still his. . . . For the old numbing 
power, gripping at his throat, strangled his words. 
. . . He gathered all his strength together in one 
final effort to explain that what she asked of him 
was impossible. 

"Not that, — " he said, "neither now or ever. 
Never again. . . ." 

The clock struck ten. It seemed to him that 
for hours he had been speaking. For Fay's sake 
he had stooped. He hated to remember afterwards. 
He offered to buy her silence with the necklace. 
. . . His face was drawn as he turned finally to 
her. 

" Do you understand ? " 

Till now, she had waited immoveable, white, 
wide-eyed. His offer stung her into life agaia 
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"So many thousand rupees weighed against a 
career ! . . . The old Judas bribe of money for a 
life. It's not good enough. I want more than 
that I want to hurt you, don't you understand ? 
to give you a wound that will ache all through 
your life. . . . The necklace is mine already. . . . 
You daren't demand it back ! ... It is mine, 
mine ! She shall never have it, any more than you 
will ever have your honour ! " 

He bowed his head. There was no more to say. 
She had won her victory, the world would have 
said. But he saw deeper. Her hour of apparent 
triumph was one of actual retribution which 
would turn to gall and ashes every pleasure of her 
after life. 

Her voice changed. She had been too long the 
sport of her own passions to control them now. 

" It's the end. . . . We shall never meet again. 
Believe me or not ; — it's my last word. I loved 
you, love you, as you never will be loved again. . . . 
— Oh, what's the use of telling him ? He doesn't 
believe ! He doesn't believe I " 

Every moment's delay tortured Trench's racked 
brain. But he waited patiently. 

" Have you said all that you want to say ? " 

For a moment, she hesitated. 

" Not all," she said, fronting him full again. For 
once her vanity, her lightness was swept away, and 
she stood before him with such heart as she pos- 
sessed laid bare. 

" You can give Miss Seymour a message from 
me. What part of the Bible does she believe in, 
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by the bye? — ^your righteous woman who will 
never need repentance? The Old Testament or 
the New? — for the teaching of the God of the 
Hebrews and the God of the Gentiles seems to me 
occasionally at variance. She's a * good ' girl, isn't 
she ? . . . She will understand my reference to the 
old Levitical law — An eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth. ... A broken heart for a broken heart ! " 

She had driven him too far. He came a step 
forward. 

" Do your worst," he said. ** But stop gibing at 
a woman whose purity you were never fit to come 
in contact with, or it will be the worse for you. 
You've rehearsed this act before : it goes too natu- 
rally for a first attempt Why has no man ever 
had the pluck to prevent your playing it again, I 
wonder ? " 

He came close. In spite of herself she shrank 
back. . . . He saw her fear and laughed aloud. 

*• You needn't be afraid. I'm not going to 
threaten. I leave melodrama to you — and such 
as you. Do your worst I owe you no duty: I 
did you no wrong ; — I never wronged an innocent 
woman yet" 

He paused. " I've never been what you call a 
religious man," he said. " I've got through thirty- 
four years of my life without whining of my 
troubles to man or God. I haven't the right to 
preach to you, even if I wanted to. But from a 
limited human point of view, I can tell you this — 
from her as from myself Ruin me as you choose, — 
break her heart if you will. In these things you 
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will succeed. But there's something beyond just joy 
of living and pride of success in both of us, — some- 
thing permanent and enduring. If you killed us it 
would stay. You'll gain all you want apparently 
from this world : such women as you always do. 
But all the same, I wouldn't change places. That's 
my last word. I wouldn't change places! From 
the Hell you will have built for yourself on the 
foundation of your own thoughts and your own 
memories, God defend you, God save you, — for no 
man will be able." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

" The consummation coming past escaped 

" Faith," said Captain Dennis confidentially, com- 
pleting a somewhat questionable anecdote, as he 
grasped Triscotfs shoulder in an effort to r^^n 
his balance after an unaccountable stumble, " She 
was the type of woman who would embrace even a 
situation in default of anything more reciprocal ! " 

Triscott did not answer. Instead, he looked at 
his companion with some concern. He did not 
wholly relish his position. Would he be successful 
in his attempt to pilot him down the road and 
deliver him, sound in wind and limb, to the tender 
mercies of a certain lady in the station who had 
unwisely asked him — and some others — to come in 
" after dinner " ? It was guest night at the Mess, 
and Triscott's host had " enjoyed " his meal rather 
more than was compatible with dignity. 

Triscott patiently edged him away from the 
beaten track. Perhaps he could walk off his 
present undue hilarity. 

*^ Shall we take a turn before going in ? " 

"As you like, my boy, as you like." Dennis 
was in a mood to agree to anything. Accordingly 

the two men once more started on, the one launched 

340 
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on a stream of reminiscence and adventure, talk- 
ing ceaselessly, the other, keen, alert, listening 
without comment, as is a man's habit when 
unamused. 

In turning out of the main road they passed Mrs 
Carlingford*s garden on the left Both men looked 
up at the house instinctively. A pleasant stream 
of light issued welcomingly from its windows, 
illumining the verandah. 

Dennis halted. 

" Carlingford's away to-night. What if we ad- 
ministered a little consolation ? One at a time, if 
so, my boy, one at a time — " He drew up short 
in his contented chuckle and peered forward in 
the darkness, blinking like an owl, delighted as a 
school-boy who scents mischief. 

Triscott's arm went suddenly rigid. 

" A hated rival ! " Dennis whispered, melodrama- 
tically. " Let us spill his bl-o-o-d ! " 

The door that led upon the verandah was pushed 
open. From the room beyond a dark figure came 
swiftly. The light disclosed its outline, vivid, un- 
mistakeable, in strong silhouette. Both men saw. 
One man recognised. ... 

The echo of the heavy boots squelching on the 
sodden gravel-path carried, a moment later, clear 
and distinct 

" WAo is it ? " Dennis' voice was husky. When 
the pitch is uncertain it is difficult to whisper har- 
moniously. " No one has left the Mess except our- 
selves. Could it be Cunningham of your Regiment 
come over from the Dhakaband? — Or Grey of 

Q 
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ours ? Too tall for the one, too slight for the other, 
surely." 

Triscott's answer came slowly. His eyesight was 
keen. A useful faculty but one attendant with 
certain dangers. A man may as easily see too 
much as too little. 

Something about the dark figure, its way of 
moving, some indefinable trick of carriage which 
nine out of ten men would have slurred over, — 
was familiar. ... If things were as he fancied — if 
he were right in his instinct, a meeting with that 
same dark figure were best avoided. 

He pressed Dennis' arm with an air of 
relief 

" You're right," he said cheerfully, as if in answer 
to a suggestion. " It's not worth while to go on. 
Let's go straight to Mrs Howe's, shall we ? What 
was it you were talking of? That last conquest of 
yours in Ashley Gardens, eh ? " 

The two men turned from the deserted gardea 
Dennis chattered volubly, but Triscott's thoughts 
were far away. He vouchsafed a curt "yes" or 
"no" when occasion demanded, but the conversa- 
tion was not sensibly enriched by his ideas. Vague 
memories troubled him. In spite of his efforts to 
the contrary his mind reverted to the old theme of 
an almost forgotten question, twice repeated, and 
repeated insistently at that — 

" If Captain Trench did come to see me, if he left 
his post, — what could happen ? " 

And again, — the hidden meaning of a woman's 
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voice as she picked at the feathers of her ostrich- 
fan, — " / have a theory, a presentiment^ — call it 
Tvhat you will, — that Captain Trench will regret 
this choice of his — some day** 

• • • • • • 

As the two men wheeled at the door of the house 
which they were visiting, a certain Major of the 
Guides Infantry met them and stood for a moment 
chatting in the hall. 

" Seen any spirits ? " he said, with a meaning nod 
in Dennis' direction. "You look a bit jumpy." 
His eyes met Triscott's humorously. Both knew 
that Dennis was superstitious. " I met a ghost 
myself just now at the bend of the road. Some 
poor devil out sky-larking, I suppose. He was 
riding hell-for-leather in the direction of Khatkamai. 
Wonder who it was ? I couldn't see his face." 

He grew suddenly serious. "Reminded me of 
someone too. . . . Couldn't think who. Ah, I 
know now ! Trench of the Gunners, of course." 

Dennis broke in delightedly, startled. 

" Trench ! " he said, heavily. " Trench it was. 
We met him too, coming from ^" 

But Triscott's friendly arm on his shoulder 
gripped hard. 

" I think not," he said quietly. " Don't give 
yourself away, old man. Plenty of others are 
always ready to do it for you — women mostly." 
He looked the Major straight in the eyts. " Dennis 
has done himself very well to-night," he said, " but 
his accuracy can't be relied on just at present He's 
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not been well lately and he's laid up a little store 
of optical illusions. He's seen some visions and 
dreamt some dreams to-night But I have been 
with him ever since we left the Mess and I've seen 
nothing and heard nothing." 
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CHAPTER IX 

^^ One fight more . . . the last ^^ 

The heavy mantle of night covered the land. 
Trench's passage through seemed to cut it. It fell 
away from him in wreaths of damp moisture, 
widening only to close. Or so it seemed. But 
many things were not and never had been as they 
appeared that night. 

In the silence of the blank spaces sound concen- 
trated and gained in power. The crumbling of 
small pieces of detached earth, shaken by the 
pony's hoofs as they slid down the steep sides of 
certain nullahs, was disconcerting, and seemed as 
the falling of heavy bodies. 

As he rode, Trench noticed many things. Re- 
membered, rather. For he could see neither to right 
nor left Darkness held him. But his brain was 
curiously receptive. In coming, certain land-marks 
had photographed themselves upon it Now, on 
the return journey he recalled each in turn as he 
passed it by. 

Here where the darkness converged, a little 
ziarat lay concealed under the lee of a rocky crest 
There, where a conical spot blotted the universal 
black, he knew that there stood a certain stupa^ 
relic of the Buddhist past Ahead, far ahead, for 
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he had ridden for a bare hour, he would skirt 
Khatkamai by some two or three miles as the 
crow flies. At a given point hard by, another 
Mahomedan sais — for such only can travel safely in 
the hills — would await him with a change of ponies. 

Almost blindly he rode, reeling now and again 
in the saddle. Suddenly he had to rein up sharply, 
he found himself on the brink of a gaping ravine. 
Spur after spur loomed massive above him, to 
right and to left, as he picked his way, carefully 
now, for the path which he traversed led by a 
narrow defile. . . . Presently he descended the 
khud and was out in the valley again. 

A broad plain stretched beyond him. Cup- 
shaped, the hills contained the bed of gravelly 
black soil. 

The silence spoke. Spoke in many voices. He 
listened painfully. Mournfully, plaintively, they 
called. . . . 

A million unseen eyes tracked his way. ... A 
cloud of witnesses invisible. . .'. Once, he thought 
that he felt a hand laid on his shoulder. He 
shifted restlessly on the saddle, and it gave, creaking, 
beneath the altered weight 

Now and again he seemed to distinguish foot- 
steps, pursuing. He looked back. A detachment of 
cavalry appeared to sweep past and wheel suddenly: 
a little breath of wind, such as heralds the presence 
of the supernatural, touched his forehead. Then he 
fancied that he heard a distant roll as of guns 
speaking, and halted abruptly again, straining his 
ears to listen. 
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It was only a trick of imagination, on a level 
with the rest. The empty world gave back the 
dull scraping of his pony's hoofs on the damp bed 
of the nullah, that was all. 

Yet still, as he went, he was haunted by sounds 
which did not exist, by formless shapes which 
drifted out of the void. . . . Sad eyes followed him 
. . . grave, like Fay's ; tortured, like Mrs Carlingford's. 
He thought that his brain was giving way, and 
considered seriously as to whether his reason would 
last out until he reached the next halt. Would he 
ever halt at all ? Was there a real stopping-place ? 
Was anything real for that matter? Was his life, 
his career, his fortune or misfortune only " part of 
somebody else's dream," as poor little Alice in 
"Through the Looking Glass" was told? 

A quaint fancy of Fay's came back to him. 
That night at Mool she had spoken to him of the 
strength of the hills which is felt rather than seen. 
" I believe that in the old prehistoric times," she 
said, " there was some mighty upheaval of the sea. 
It did battle with these earth-bom spirits for 
dominion of the land. The earth-people were 
mighty and majestic, fit companions of the mas- 
todon and the pterodactyl. And because her op- 
ponents were powerful, the sea lashed her abysses, 
and brought forth, untimely, rocks and boulders 
and crags which, falling on the earth-people, hemmed 
them in. . . . The great unbroken force of them, 
artillery of the sea, made them hold together and 
in time they became passes and ranges, the sole 
survival of the greatest warfare which the world has 
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known. . . . And so it is that in each hill or moun- 
tain there is a hidden spirit animate, which can never 
escape. • . . You must have felt it ! Haven't you, 
on a summer afternoon, seen a sort of shudder sweep 
over the breast of a tor such as we are standing on 
now, a kind of palpitation, as though something in- 
visible, concealed beneath, drew breath ? . . ." 

The remembrance of Fay brought back a dull 
throb of purely human longing and sense of loss. 
He set his teeth, and rode on. . . . Up steep 
gradients and precipitous scarps, down vertical 
inclines, by knoll and kotal. — Without pausing. 
Centuries before, it seemed to him that he had 
so ridden, in haste and dread. Centuries before ! 

Presently the unassailable fears of a few moments 
previously — years rather — gave place to a singular 
security and peace. His head nodded drowsily. . . . 
He was back at home again in a wood of which 
he and one other knew. The trunks of trees hewn 
neatly, lay on the ground in orderly disorder — from 
the breaches in their sides small insects crawled, red 
spiders for luck, money-spinners, wood-lice. . . . 
The scent of pines was heavy in the air ; the fir 
cones lay thick on the uneven ground. Beyond, 
just beyond, there was an opening in the trees, a 
path which led upon a farm where ladders leant 
against hayricks, yellow in the sunshine, bound 
neatly as only Scottish hayricks are bound. Men 
and women in fustian and cotton climbed, giving 
last touches to their work. . . . And then in the 
wood, there was the sound of a distant shot : one 
of the guns was nearing. The bird's wings whirred 
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in the branches overhead, and a wee tawny rabbit 
flecked with red, scudded by, carrying a limp off- 
leg. . . . 

What wonder if the squirrels complained, gossip- 
ing in among the firs ? . . . Over the tranquil land- 
scape hot sunshine spread. ... It lay, — God's 
golden artery, luminous on the distant Grampians, 
and it brought out the nearer lights in a girl's hair. 
. . . Beyond, the sky was blue as a woman's eyes 
are when lips have met and mixed, and look draws 
look, jealous of the intimacy of that closer inimitable 
caress, giving wordless voice to the longing which 
the mouth dare not frame. . . . 

Trench's eyes were very bright as he dismounted. 
His new pony was a sturdy animal. It would carry 
him with ease to his next point 

"What was that?" 

Once again, Trench fancied that the hills had 
caught some unaccustomed echo. But the sais 
waited imperturbable. 

" Huzoor, it is but the echoing footsteps of 
the doombaSf which run, startled at the Huzoor's 
approach." 

Dissatisfied, Trench threw the man a handful of 
pice and rode on. The stiffness and strain were 
alike beginning to tell upon him. He was acutely 
sensible of aching limbs. 

The journey became momentarily more bleak, 
more barren. Now and again he had to go out of 
his way to avoid certain impassable nullahs which 
had become as waterways. By the time he 
reached Sakat day would have dawned, pitiless, — 
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the "day of small things" which — if Isabel kept 
her word — would show him disgraced, but, thank 
God, at his post though for the last time. . . . 

" The last time," " the last time." . . . The phrase 
reverberated, rhythmically. The mountains caught 
it The soft thud of the pony's feet, sinking deep 
in the moist earth, formed a kind of irregular 
accompaniment to it 

His head drooped forward on his breast Only 
his brain was awake now. The sleep of exhaustion 
and sheer bodily weariness, the weakness of coming 
illness, threatened his consciousness. . . . His mind 
wandered. . . . What would not he have given to 
have put his head down, if only for a moment, on 
the heart of the woman he loved, to feel her tender 
hand push back the damp hair, or better still, the 
touch of her lips upon it ? . . . 

" Not that ever. . . . Never again. . . ." 

Were the words breathed or spoken ? . . . They 
rang convincingly. . . . Ahead the darkness 
closed in : the ridge narrowed. He had to pass 
through a gorge ; on the one side there was a 
precipice. . . . 

There, in the silence and loneliness, weakened by 
exhaustion bodily and mental. Trench fought a 
great battle with himself . . . The future was 
desolate. The past was irreparable. His career 
ruined, his love denied him, what had he, a man 
who was only fit for soldiering, to look to ? 

Despair rose grey in his heart Missed chances 
behind, no chance at all ahead . . . what induce- 
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ment was there to prolong a game in which bis 
opponent held all the picture-cards? 

A slip, a stumble, and all would be over. . . . 
Even a woman's tongue is silenced face to face with 
the eternal mystery of death. . . . 

But Fay? . . . What would she say? What 
would she think ? . . . What was that curious creed 
of hers, that she so often quoted. . . . The words 
in wh.ch she summed it up came back to him. . . . 
" Men die to Itve^ surrender to obtain!* . . . 

What ? Who could tell ? For himself, he knew 
of no other world than this, he must do his best or 
worst by it, and take its best or worst. . . . Yet, 
notwithstanding, he saw the answer to the riddle. 
It came, clear. While that one possibility was his 
— life still spelled hope to some — ^he must accept 
no coward's way of escape. 

Still . . . something like a sob broke from be- 
neath his clenched lips. Day was near. This slow 
last hour heralded it. Presently the shadows would 
disperse. And then 

Trench reined up sharply. The black silence 
was torn with sound, which, scattering, ominous, 
was yet caught gladly by the mountains who gave 
its message, secure in their own immeasurable 
strength. 

The voice of the guns ! . . . His heart woke. 
No other call is comparable with it : no other appeal 
can so stir the blood. 

Trench's face lit as he listened for the space of a 
heart-beat . . . Once again, he was a soldier. This 
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was his chance, his single chance, maybe! He 
foi^ot Mrs Carlingford, he forgot Fay, as he spurred 
on the flagging pony and rode away from Khat- 
kamai from whence the echo came, towards his own 
still distant outpost 
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CHAPTER X 
**Is there no stoning save with flint and rock f" 

" Hell-FOR-LEATHER," Major Gibbs said Trench 
rode. But now it was as though death gripped his 
heels. For the moment's triumph had given place 
to a deadly panic. Khatkamai Fort was attacked 
from the two passes which it commanded. Who 
knew if he could reach his own post in time to 
save it ? 

Drops of agony stood on his forehead. Once 
they fell on his hand like a shower of rain. To be 
in time, to be in time I . . . Short of that, nothing 
mattered. 

After a time insensibly the words becamie a 
prayer. " God, give me time ! " It was character- 
istic of the man's nature that the words instinctively 
formed themselves, into a demand rather than an 
appeal. 

Love of woman was strong in him but love of 
country was stronger. The one was mutable, the 
other eternal. To fail England, to do less than his 
utmost in her service, to be absent from his post in 
the moment of danger. . . . He dared not stop to 
think what this would mean. 

Panting, agonised, the plucky little hill-pony 
drew its breath in bubbling gasps. No one was 

853 
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waiting at the point where Trench should have 
changed horses. Relentless, he spurred the tired 
animal on. . . . 

Now he was near. From a certain ridge he 
knew every inch of the way. There was one defile 
to get through, one wide plateau to cross, and 
then 

There was an unaccountable silence. The firing 
from Khatkamai could not have ceased, but by now 
he was too far away to hear. 

Some dark bodies plunged by : a herd of g^rals, 
terrified. . . . The echoing pad of the scampering 
feet was a relief . . . Always the pulsing in his 
temples increased, until it seemed to him as the 
after-throb which beats along mountains when the 
guns take breath. 

The absence of light and sound seemed ominous. 
His eyeballs ached, peering in the darkness. The 
ridge inclined upwards. Presently he would gain 
the last plateau. At that point he would know 
the worst 

He b^an to comfort himself. He was so near 
now. Still there was no sound. . . . The post 
could not have been attacked I He was in time 
after all. 

He drew a long breath of deep thankfulness. . . . 
But at that moment the silence was summarily 
riven by the sound of an explosion. Rocks, 
boulders, giant pieces of crags and jagged branches 
of trees whirled through the air and fell at Trench's 
feet. A cleft branch hit the pony. ... It tore on, 
maddened with fright, for a few paces. Trench 
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reined up suddenly in the darkness, his face grim, 
as man and beast came down heavily on something 
soft, horribly soft, which writhed and twisted beneath 
them and called for mercy. . • . 

Light dawned, pitiless. And a man stood silent, 
looking upon the black ruin which was typical of 
his life. 

The dying naick whom he had ridden down, had 
told him the main facts of what had occurred. 
Four hours previously the relieving sentry at Sak&t 
had found his comrade strangled at his post Either 
there was treachery in the camp or the man had 
been attacked too suddenly to give the alarm. In 
either case the camp was almost immediately sur- 
rounded and rushed, and man grappled with man 
in a hand to hand encounter in which the little 
garrison fought against tremendous odds. 

Seymour was hit by a spent bullet, and turning 
to laugh with his havildar-major at the accident, 
was shot through the lungs, and fell dead. The 
battery lost one gun at the outset : it burst as it 
was discharged.^ The other did yeoman service, 
but one by one the men who manned it were shot 
at their posts as the enemy pressed them in ever- 
increasing numbers, till finally there were too few 
left to make a stand. 

The remnant of Seymour's men, terrified, fled. 
Seeing the position was hopeless, the gunners fol- 
lowed their example, trusting to the darkness cover- 

^ This accident occurred in the Khanki Valley, Oct 1897, to No*, x 
(Kohat) Mountain Battery. 
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ing their escape. One — ^the naick whom Trench 
had just now ridden down — succeeded in loosening 
Seymour's pony and thus outstripped his fellows. 
The others. ... As he skirted the nullah in the 
rear of the camp he heard a scuffle and a cry, — 
voices supplicating — and then silence. Thus, the 
garrison was practically wiped out 

The remainder of the scene Trench could picture 
It was, he knew, useless to go on. The bodies left 
behind would be hacked and mutilated beyond re- 
cogfnition. The enemy would loot all the rifles 
and ammunition which they could carry, before 
firing the camp. The telegraph wires between 
Sak&t and Khatkhami and Sak&t and Mandahka, 
a small post separating Trench's position from the 
Dhakaband, must have been cut the previous 
night, about the time that he arrived in Maidan. 
Assistance was therefore procurable from neither 
quarter. 

The naick was dying but not yet dead Trench 
attended to his wounds as best he could. If he 
were to be saved, no time must be lost The 
enemy had retired probably in the hope of in- 
flicting further damage or to join their comrades 
in attacking Khatkamai. 

Trench took the man in his arms and raised 
him to the saddle. Possibly Mandahka too was 
attacked by now. In any case it was his duty 
to report the disaster to the officer in command 
there, and to give himself up. 

He hesitated for a moment Only for a moment 
He looked back to Sak^t, and thought of his lost 
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honour. . . . And men called death bitter ! Then 
he mounted behind the naick, lifting him carefully 
across his knees, and turned the pony's head to the 
north-west 

Presently morning came. 

Later in the day, at Mandahka, two men con- 
fronted each other in silence. Both were pale. A 
table divided them. Upon it lay Trench's sword. 

The elder man looked up. — For how many years 
had the silence lasted ? 

"Captain Trench," — he was beginning formally, 
when a sudden change in his companion's expres- 
sion struck him, and he hastened forward. 

The laying down of his sword had been to Trench 
as the beginning of the almost inevitable end. For 
now he realised the hopelessness of the future. The 
throbbing in his brain gathered force. His eyes 
dilated, then contracted suddenly. Was this the 
end ? — ^the end he had thought it cowardly to take ? 
Oh God, if it could but be so ! — 

He fell, unconscious. Sometimes, life is merciful. 
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PART IV 
"THE ALTAR OF LIFE" 

" Fools . . accounted his life madness and witJiout honour^ 
how then . . is his lot among the Saints t^ — Wisdom. 
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CHAPTER I 
** To understand is rarer than to love!* 

It was a day which made for happiness. Her 
lover was far away, but Fay's eyes were not 
mournful as she stood, tranquilly enough, at the 
slope of the hill looking towards the valley, hot 
with September sunshine. It was all so restful, 
so peaceful. No disturbing element could enter 
here : even the girl's turbulent thoughts soothed 
instinctively. 

Dunedin Castle, the Heatherleys' place in Scot- 
land, was perched like a bird upon the hillside. 
Below it, the river, showing a mere thread at this 
distance, ran pleasantly as a well-behaved river 
should, skirting the line of thick firs, standing out 
in strong silhouette against the temperate yellow 
of the landscape. 

Two blue butterflies drifted past the girl's white 
figure alighting just beyond her on a frond of 
bracken. The down on their wings was like a 
jewel bruised in moistened powder. High above 
her a flight of plover revolved in ever-widening 
circles : they gave the eifect of simultaneous flashes 
of light as first black wings and then white breasts 
showed clear against the vivid sky. A bee brushed 
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her cheek as he passed : perhaps he mistook it for 
a flower. 

Woman-like, Fay lived in the past again as one 
by one she came upon her old landmarks. Here, 
where a gap in the hedge widened, Trench had 
plucked late honeysuckle for her a year ago : be- 
yond, in the little sheltered glen, wild clematis 
grew generously. There, in the village, was the 
cottage where, on her leaving, one of the farm 
labourers had despoiled his little garden, his pride 
and glory, to gather her an armful of sweet 
smelling blossoms, the names of half of which 
she never knew or had forgotten. And below, 
far below, in a narrowing bend of the stream, 
were the same two stepping stones, a thought 
less white, a shade more worn perhaps, — upon 
which they two had stood the year before, hands 
clasped, eyes tender, wishing each other that silent 
"heart's desire," which some believe comes true, 
thought in silence " over running water." . . , 

" My wish I wish for you : 

My hope I give for you^ 

My life I live for you^ — 

My heart isyoursP 

Fay made her way down to the river-edge. A 
year ago, — only a year, — but the world had grown 
old since then. She knew herself to be different. 
For she no longer looked upon life from the awed 
aspect of the child who wonders. The mystery of 
love had taught her also, even as it teaches nine 
women out of every ten. 
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And here, and to-day, in the solitude of the 
^wood, she could indulge herself in the luxury of a 
rare day-dream, as she could not do at home, — and 
face to face with surroundings which spoke of him, 
influenced by a thousand invisible forces which 
called, she could look back and on, with the clear 
vision of the woman whose eyes love has been 
content to make tender instead of blind. 

Thus looking on, she knew — ^and blessed God in 
the knowledge — that in the future there would be 
none of the old torturing misgivings of the past 
Trust — trust bom of completest understanding, not 
illusion — for ever forbade such. She would never 
idealise Trench again. She knew him too well. 
Idealisation seldom survives intimacy. But of her 
wavering and doubt and foreboding a lovely image 
had framed itself, and her woman's love was a better 
thing than her child's imagining had been. She 
saw Trench as he was, and loved him for it, — ^a 
man very far from perfect, with even perhaps some 
salient flaws of character which would jar and wound 
her till the day of her death. Circumstances had 
coated over much that was good in him with a sur- 
face crust of cynicism and indifference, but beneath 
all was the great power to " outstrip " her " ten small 
steps with one stride," and the fire of a devotion 
that she could nestle close to and find warmth and 
comfort in, to the end. 

So much for past and present, but almost imper- 
ceptibly the trend of her thoughts bid her consider 
the future. Such a different future from that which 
another girl would have pictured ! For to most 
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women, the " future " means the hope of a settled 
home, the prospect of coming house-keeping cares, 
or even possibly, the unacknowledged hope of 
motherhood. 

To Fay it meant none of these things. She knew 
the nature with which she had to deal. Conven- 
tional security appealed neither to him nor to her. 
She held her imagination in check with a firm hand, 
not daring to dream, but all the same it was a 
wider, wilder life which she already guessed would 
be her portion, a life which would become too full 
to find room for a divided duty or a divided love, 
which would contain the two of them and only the 
two. 

In the old days Trench had been part of her life. 
Now he was that life itself It was not merely her 
last thought and her first thought which were his : — 
waking and sleeping were the same. She took him 
with her into every smallest action of her work and 
play and meditation as a woman will. And feeling 
thus, she knew that she would grudge any interest, 
any tie which threatened her devotion, which ex- 
pelled him, even momentarily, from her heart To 
her it seemed that the attempt to make a man 
content, to help him in his work when that work 
was for the honour of their country, was the highest 
task a woman could compass, and was in itself an 
ample responsibility as great if not greater than 
that of bringing another human soul into being. 

The man and the woman, the woman and the 
man. God's dream of Eden. Companionship per- 
fected — here there was scope for all humanity's 
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lost ideals to seek attainment And her eyes 
brimmed over at the thought of her own unworthi- 
ness to accomplish the task "fehe set herself as she 
dreamed it might be accomplished. For nothing 
short of success in this would satisfy her. She 
must always be as he wanted her, not occasionally. 
Best friend, most loyal comrade, wise counsellor, 
fascinating mistress, tender wife or alluring lover as 
his need required. 

So, unhampered, unfettered. Fay saw their ideal 
life stretch through wide spaces. He must feel free, 
be free. The tie, to be a tie, must seem no tie. If 
their lives were ever linked, it must be for the sake 
of adding to, not taking from, his scope and com- 
pass. 

And then as she looked up at the great dome of 
sky which stretched above her and thought of the 
world invisible beyond, ^^ le grand peut-itre^* which 
held the mystery of unseen stars and was of 
infinite and immeasureable magnitude, her thoughts, 
rising naturally enough to the Unknown Power 
which contained them, formed themselves, almost 
unconsciously, into the prayer which every woman 
has prayed at least once : — ^** God, save him. Give 
him the best, and if necessary, let me go 1 " 
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CHAPTER II 
" The hand which ends a dreamt 

** Day-dreaming, dear ? " 

Lady Heatherley's voice broke in upon the girl's 
meditations. Fay looked up, smiling. These two 
had become very near to one another within the 
past five months. Lady Heatherley had never 
made the least attempt to force the girl's confidence, 
but Fay knew without the need of explanation, that 
if occasion demanded her friend would range herself 
upon her side, and fight for her or with her to the 
death. Even as things stood, she had tried to save 
the girl from the thousand and one trifling annoy- 
ances which beset the path of a woman whose bond 
to her lover cannot be openly acknowledged, — the 
world's tittle-tattle, society's judgment, or home 
disapproval, as the case might be. 

" \^^y-planningy rather ! " Fay corrected fondly. 
" I evolved a dear little scheme just now. Would 
it be possible for you and me to go off somewhere 
to-day, quite alone— or with poor little Miss Bates 
if you wished ? It is such a perfect afternoon. I 
want to be with someone who can enjoy it ! " 

Lady Heatherley shook her head. " Impossible, 
dear. In fact I came to fetch my truant back. 
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Naughty child to wander so far on the day of my 
tea-party ! Had you forgotten ? The Darrell girls 
and your sister have come over from Carrisbrooke, 
and Mr Colvile, your old political enemy, has 
bicycled from Arrandale on purpose to renew your 
encounter of my last year's dance." 

Fay sprang to her feet. " And you left them 
all to come and fetch me yourself ! How dear of 
you. Why did you ? " 

Lady Heatherley hesitated for a moment 

" Mrs Anstey likes hostessing, and Dick seconds 
her admirably. I like my guests to feel at home. 
And besides — there's a trace of the old mutinous 
Fay still left in you, though much of it has 
been crushed out. I knew you wouldn't care to 
be disturbed, — ^and you might have wreaked your 
anger on your sister had she come ! " 

Fay laughed. 

" Am I still so spoiled ? I didn't know. Blame 
my people ! I was always allowed to have my 
way, you see — until it mattered having it ! " 

Together the two turned in the direction of the 
lawn, where a few stray women of the house- 
party, a man who had broken his collar-bone and 
could not shoot, George Colvile, Dick Mainwaring 
and some others were gathered. 

Colvile sauntered towards them as they ap- 
proached, and bent low over Fay's hand, half 
mockingly. 

" You have forgiven my being so ungenerous as 
to disagree with you when last we met ? " 

" Decidedly. — Since I proved you in the wrong ! " 
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Fay retorted merrily. " The brilliant majority on 
the Indian Budget question has settled our difference 
of opinion once and for all/' 

George Colvile shrugged his shoulders. 

" Arguments fail one in presence of — the fair 
sex. That's why they have a griUe in the Ladfes' 
Gallery." 

" Behind which they grill in summer," suggested 
Dick Mainwaring with a grin. Mrs Anstey laid 
her pretty hand against his mouth, in frowning dis- 
claimer. 

" Puns aren't allowed. No, nor that either. 
Who gave you leave to kiss my hand, naughty 
boy?" 

Miriam Darrell broke in plaintively. 

" We always look forward to your coming. Lady 
Heatherley. You're so kind to us for one thing. 
And then you let us talk about ourselves, though 
we must seem so dull to you after your London 
friends. I suppose you know a whole lot of in- 
teresting people there ? " 

Lady Heatherley laughed, a little mischievously. 

" I know a great number who are interesting — 
to themselves, Miriam 1 " 

Dick had crossed over to Miss Seymour to hand 
her a cress-sandwich. In his momentary defection 
Mrs Anstey vouchsafed a remark to the elder Miss 
Darrell, as she took a book up from an empty chair 
and glanced at the title. 

" Have you read it ? " 

" I don't recognise the cover. What is it ? " 

" The latest from Mudie's. Quite harmless, of 



I 
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course. It is called * Broken Threads.^ It's the 
story of a woman who was so clever that she 
actually fell in love with the right man." 

"Is that difficult?" 

"The most difficult thing in the world. But 
she made a mistake afterwards. She gave him 
up to another woman, — a girl — who loved him 
too." 

" But what did he do ? He couldn't love 
them both ? " 

" Oh you can never say what a man may not 
compass in that direction, till he tries I " 

" Where are the others shooting to-day ? " asked 
Fay of the stray man lazily. She was leaning back 
in a low arm-chair looking up towards the hills, 
which were touched with the pink of coming sun- 
set It reminded her of the flush on a woman's 
face when her lover is kissing her tears away. She 
wondered if, three years hence, maybe, Trench 
might perhaps so kiss away her own — if the happi- 
ness of those coming days could conceivably hold 
tears! 

"At Greycourt, did you say? How is it you 
aren't with them ? " 

" The Macintosh is true to his name," said the 
man lazily, pulling a blade of grass. " He's a good 
fellow, but so painfully dry." 

"I call him a wet blanket," said Mrs Stone 
laughing. "He damps even my ardour." Bend- 
ing forward she touched the arm of the little lady 
next her. She could never resist teasing the 
objects of Lady Heatherley's charities. " Miss 
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Bates, what are you doing with those attractive 
little leaflets ? May I look ? " 

" They are not leaflets ; they are pamphlets," said 
Miss Bates nervously, dropping them all in her hurry 
at being addressed. " They are the report of the 
C. . . Society, an intensely interesting associatioa 
Its main object is to prove the inevitable deteriora- 
tion of all clei^ who do not embrace true temper- 
ance principles." 

" How ridiculous of them to miss an oppor- 
tunity so obviously in their interest," said Mrs 
Stone with dancing eyes. " And have you detected* 
many of the clergy in the act of embracing wrong 
things ? " 

" Too many, my dear ! " answered Miss Bates 
solemnly. " They flatter themselves that their cloth 
covers them, but they're mistaken." 

" So much is allowed to the clei^." Mrs 
Anstey was dangerously grave. " Even a special 
form of salutation. What wonder if opinions differ 
as to what constitutes * a holy kiss ' ? " 

Fay broke in hastily, seeing Lady Heatherley's 
vexed expression. " What's the magazine you have 
there, Miss Darrell ? This month's * Impression ' ? 
Anything good in it ? " 

" It only has one story, by a girl. I remember 
thinking how extraordinarily pretty she must have 
been for the editor to have accepted it" 

" Iwish somebody would write a novel which had 
no love-question in it," said Colvile, tilting his cap 
over his eyes. " Novelists exaggerate its import- 
ance so. It's a mere incident after all, — a question 
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of experience, like wild duck and caviare. When all 
is said and done, what is it ? " 

" Do you remember Contesse Diane's definition ? " 
laughed a pretty married woman who had arrived 
the night before. "As it's not publishable, I'll 
whisper it" 

Lady Heatherley again looked grave. " A friend 
of mine once called it a game between two players. 
But — as he said — it was never quite a fair competi- 
tion. The tricks and picture cards are always in 
one player's hands." 

Colvile was still chuckling over the quotation. 
Dick Mainwaring turned to Fay. 

" How would you define it. Miss Seymour ? " 

" As undefinable. A sacrament, a convenience, 
a distraction, a necessity, a revelation, a novel, or a 
novelty as the case may be." 

" A novelty ! " Colvile repeated her words, his 
brows raised. Her eyes met his, he was looking at 
her intently. She lowered her voice. In an inde- 
finable way she felt that this man understood her.' 

"You don't expect me to talk seriously of a 
serious subject, do you ? Some day, — if you care 
to have it, I will give you my real opinion." 

He looked straight at her. " I wish you would." 

There was a moment's pause. The hills were 
becoming momentarily pinker. 

" In the beginning God made man and woman 
different," said Mrs Stone with unexpected gravity. 
" Accordingly, a man masters life — or fate, if the term 
suits you better, and a woman is mastered by love." 

" To him, one is all, — to her, — all is one ? " 
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" We're getting too clever," said Lady Heatherley 
smiling. " All spontaneity goes when once one 
starts phrase-making. And after all it is as difficult 
to avoid talking cleverly as it is to be clever ! ** 

" Trust one's sister to point out one's family fail- 
ings," said young Mainwaring mournfully. Colvile 
laughed 

" You have other compensations, as the tactless 
man said when his best friend complained that he 
was ugly." 

Lady Heatherley looked up suddenly. 

" How time passes 1 Surely I heard the carriage 
in the distance. Dick dear, run up to the house 
and tell them to bring out the whiskey and soda 
directly ; they have forgotten it Major Hamley 
never takes tea, does he ? " 

" Major Hamley I " Fay's quick ears caught the 
words. 

" He is coming to stay for a night or two on his 
way up from Edinburgh," said Lady Heatherley, 
smiling. " I knew he was an old friend of yours, 
so kept the news as a little surprise." 

" How delightful — and how exactly like you ! " 
Fay's ^yts lit But Colvile, watching her, decided 
that, notwithstanding, Hamley was not " the man " 
who ruled her life, although in some way connected 
with him. " He'll bring the evening papers, won't 
he ? Not that I imagine there will be any news." 

"What news do you expect?" asked Colvile, 
idly, thinking how pretty the colour in the girl's 
cheek looked, as it came and went " The papens 
are full of silly season discussions now, such as 
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* Which shall we put down — men who are 

rude, or our current expenses?' and that sort of 
thing." 

The conversation waned in the pause which 
ensued. Fay gave her day-dreams wide reins for 
once. It would be delightful to have Hamley stay- 
ing in the house. He had often talked to her of 
Trench in the old days ; perhaps he knew or guessed 
something of what Trench had become to her of 
late. At all events, she would hear his name men- 
tioned, would learn perhaps some further details of 
those soldiering records of which he himself so 
seldom spoke. 

She hummed the refrain of a merry little French 
song to herself, her eyes fixed on an opening in the 
trees through which they might see the carriage 
pass. Colvile often thought of her later as he saw 
her at that moment, — as indeed he never saw her 
again — a little restless, a little preoccupied, the chin 
tip-tilted, the eyes sparkling and wonderful, a happy 
unconscious smile parting lips which, man-like, he 
resolved quickly were amongst the most eminently 
kissable he had ever seen. 

The carriage passed, and Fay gave a little cry 
of astonishment It was empty. That is to say, 
it contained no living occupant The one solitary 
portmanteau was too small to be seen at the distance, 
and the merry little group lamented Hamley 's non- 
appearance till young Mainwaring raced back from 
the house to explain. 

"It's all right He is walking up from the 
Lodge, Trevor says." He crossed to Fay and spoke 

S 
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in a lowered tone, a slight anxiety underlying it 
" He asked if you were here, Miss Seymour, and 
said if so would you be so good as to walk down to 
meet him, if Katherine does not mind? He has 
some rather important news to give you, which he 
thought you might prefer to hear alone." 

Dick stumbled over the words a little, repeating 
his message at third hand. Colvile, still watching, 
though apparently intent on his smoke-rings, 
saw the colour die out of the girl's face as she 
listened, as if she guessed instinctively at something 
of the truth. 

But "Will you excuse me?" she said 

brightly, rising to cross over to Lady Heatherley 
and to lean her hand, for the moment, on the back 
of her chair. "You know Major Hamley's little 
mysteries ! This is probably some kind action he 
has done, of which he won't allow a public recogni- 
tion. I'll take Rags with me as chaperon, shall I ? 
Come along. Rags." 

Calling to the dog, she started off, steadily, 
walking slowly enough while she was still in sight 
of the others. Colvile's eyes followed her approv- 
ingly. — She was what Dick Mainwaring would have 
called a " good plucked 'un," fit wife for a politician 
or diplomatist. • • • 

What had happened ? What could have happened? 
A sudden dread, an awful foreboding shook the girl's 
slight figure as she made her way to the broad 
carriage drive, the torquoise-coloured sash at her 
waist waving in the breeze, striking a pleasant note 
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of colour, the white piqu6 skirt outlined against the 
dark background of firs. 

As to whether the news was good or bad she had 
little doubt. Short of bad news of importance 
Hamley would never risk disturbing her. And in 
a flash her thoughts leapt to Trench. Some harm 
had befallen him, danger, death even. . 

In the next five minutes she lived through five- 
and-twenty years. And by that time she had 
braced herself to meet the worst 

Yet, in spite of her control, the little hands 
gripped one another with a tension which she did 
not realise. Overhead the summer day was dying 
splendidly, the birds still sang, the plover wheeled 
round and round, and the air was strong with the 
smell of pine, as before. But to Fay, all had changed 
suddenly, changed in the twinkling of an eye. 

Yet was there one cold ray of comfort. If he 
had died, he had at least died bravely — that she 
knew. None the less in his country's service 
because it might not be actually upon the battle 
field. . . . But at the thought of him sick with 
fever, untended, uncared for, far from the love of the 
woman who was all the world to him, in the infinite 
loneliness of his outpost, her eyes filled with the 
pain which can find no legitimate outlet, which 
seldom breaks in the relief of tears, and for the 
moment she was mastered by the storm of regret 
which swept over her. Ah, why had he not married 
her before he left her ? — Why had not he given her 
the right to mourn him as the nearest and most 
precious thing he had ? 
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She held her head proudly a moment later, as 
the succeeding thought sought prominence in her 
restlessly-wondering brain. What did it matter after 
all ? It was but a question of the world's limited 
point of view, — it was after all not the best part of 
her which made her long to acknowledge her rights 
in him before the world. She was his own : nothing 
could alter that In his farewell to her there had 
been something which is seldom found in mere 
lover's kisses, a new element which the wife of a 
day knows, and now and again is revealed to such 
as have stood the test of doubt and despair and 
apparent hopelessness. Such a kiss bind3 once and 
for all. The outward and visible signs could not 
affect the situation. In the eyes of the world she 
might seem more his, as his wife : in her own eyes 
she could not belong to him more absolutely. 

She looked up suddenly. Rags leapt forward, 
his ears back, scenting eagerly. Hamley was ap- 
proaching, white and stem-looking as was his cus- 
tom when face to face with a task almost beyond 
his power to accomplish. He walked as one who 
has no hope. Such hope as there had been in her 
own heart died utterly as she looked up to him. 
She moved quickly. Her voice broke in a little 
quiver of appeal. 

« What is it ? " she said. " Oh tell me quickly ! 
Don't break it, — please don't break it I can bear 
anything but that ! " 

For a moment — only for a moment — Hamley 
hesitated. It seemed so hard a fate that his hand 
out of all the world's should be the one to end her 
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dream ! . . . Yet his love triumphed. He could 
not keep her in suspense. 

Neither could he answer her in words. In his 
coat-pocket there was a newspaper. He took it 
and unfolded it. Slowly, and with an infinite com- 
passion he handed it to her, pointing as he did so, 
still in silence, to the first leader and a certain para- 
graph, labelled in glaring headlines : 

"GRAVE DISASTER IN THE INDIAN 
FRONTIER. 

AN OFFICER ABSENT FROM HIS POST. 
GREAT LOSS OF LIFE." 
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CHAPTER III 

" For each man kills the thing he laveSy 

By each let this be heard^ 
Some do it with a bitter looky 

Some with a flattering word^ 
The coward does it with a kiss^ 

The brave man with a sword! 

" Some kill their love when they are youngs 

And some when they are old^ 
Some strangle with the hands of Lust ^ 

Some with the hands of Gold: 
The kindest use a knife^ because 

The dead so soon grow cold. 

** Some love too little y some too long. 

Some sell and others buy : 
Some do the deed with many tears ^ 

And some without a sigh : 
For each man kills the thing he loves^ 

Yet each man does not die!* 

She read to the end of both paragraph and leader, 
then turned to the beginning and re-read them 
slowly. 

There was a long pause. At last her eyes met his. 

" Have I read right ? " she said. " Have I read 

right?" 
078 
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Hamley put his hand out and caught at the 
tense white fingers that held the sheet of paper. 

" My dear, . . . my dear ! " he said brokenly. 
" It is only too true, Tm afraid. But he must have 
had some reason. . . . There must have been some 
good reason . . ." 

Even to himself^ the hesitancy of his plea seemed 
miserably inadequate to the demands of the situa- 
tion. And the girl's eyes flashed. 

" Reason I " she repeated, with fine scorn. " Do 
you think I doubted that ? Of course there was a 
reason. Somehow, in some way, he acted for the 
good of his country, he did what he believed to be 
best. ... Of course, he acted for the best The 
plan failed, plans have failed before, have not they?" 
Her eyes shone feverishly, dreadfully brilliant in 
contrast to the pallor of her face. " Jim is dead — 
is dead ! " she said, and her voice rang like a 
funeral knell. "Do you think the other would 
have left him to die, if it could have been avoided ? 
He had some scheme, too dangerous, for him to 
dare take Jim into his confidence, he attempted 
something beyond his power to fulfil, and when he 
came back it was too late. . . ." 

" Yes," Hamley assented, with an effort " Yes. 
It was too late." In his own heart there was a 
sickly premonition of evil, of misfortune : under 
any circumstances he knew how difficult — how 
well-nigh impossible — it would be to disprove the 
covert suggestion of the paragraph, the damning 
summing-up of the leader. 

" For nothing short of that could he have left 
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his post ! " she said wildly, walking on quickly, her 
hands clasped. "Think of what his life has been! 
Remember what he is. — ^To go away and leave his 
men, his comrades, Jim . . . my brother, — to viy- 

late every canon of honour and duty ! " She 

stopped again. " It's impossible. It couldn't be. 
His men were so much to him. . . . They loved 
him. . . . Last year once in the Park, we met a 
naick from his old mountain battery. ... I shall 
never foi^et the man's face of joy at seeing him. 
. . . Nor his. . . . He could never havs left them 
. . . have left his own men to be killed 1 " 

Her voice broke again. Hamley boked de- 
spairingly. She had paused in her rapid walk. 
He stood beside her, tracing ineffective triangles, 
— Greek letters, crosses,— on the gravel. In her 
despair, she caught at his arm. 

" Don't you understand ? Don't you see ? The 
leader hints at dishonour. ... It implies that he — 
Ah, I can't say it ! God could never be so cruel, so 
Jiard, so unrelenting, as to make Am— of all the 
world — endure that 1 " 

There was another long pause. For the life of 
him Hamley could not answer, could not comfort 
her. Sadly, miserably, he looked beyond as if seek- 
ing strength from the unvarying strengfth of the hills. 

"You don't answer," she said. "You don't 
speak. ... Is it because you have no comfort to 
give me ? . . . Jim is dead : my brother is dead. 
He did his best, and death is the lesser evil. But 
the other — Oh God, why could he not have died, his 
honour unchallenged, his name unstained ? " 
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The agony of the changed voice went through the 
man's heart. He would so gladly have laid down 
his life for her. " Was this like love to stand, with 
no help in his hand ? " But he was helpless. He 
knew no love can remit or lessen one jot or tittle 
of the grief and misery of another. 

He pulled himself together and spoke at last, as 
reasonably, as quietly as he could. Not of Jim's 
death — ^she could not bear that yet. He tried his 
best to make his words convincing. Perhaps he 
exaggerated — perhaps they both exaggerated — ^the 
importance of the leader. The morning would give 
further news, might bring denial of the charges. 
She must be hopeful. The morning — why, the 
morning might clear him ! 

''Might?'' she repeated. "Might?" All the 
youth had gone from her voice now, as once before 
it had gone from her face : thus men like Trench 
kill inch by inch the thing they love. 

The pain in her eyes stabbed him as she spoke. 

" That it should come to be such a question ! 
By now. Mother knows, I suppose : poor Mother ! — 
everybody will know in time. . . ." She turned 
again and looked up at his face with a question 
which demanded instant answer. "Look at me. 
Look at me full. Tell me what you really think ! 
Oh, it is not, it can't be that you doubt that he will 
be cleared ? " 

Her voice rang sharply. And Hamley pulled him- 
self together and told one of the few lies of his life. 

" I believe in him," he said, " I believe in him 
absolutely, and I believe he will be cleared." 
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In the silence they walked on s^^ain. If possible 
she was whiter than before. 

"That was meant very kindly," she said at 
lengthy in the awful new voice which seemed to 
tear open the wound in his own heart each time he 
listened to it ' But you did not feel it true. 
Don't you know that a woman who loves a man 
can always tell what lies behind other people's 
words of him ? You do not believe. You do not 
see how he can be cleared. You are even yourself 
a little doubtful about the reason which took him 
away. You think he was reckless, that a slight 
excuse might have sufficed to take him from his 
duty. . . . And if you do not trust him, — ^you 
who are his friend of friends, who knew him better 
than any other man perhaps, — ^how can I expect 
the world will believe him, — the world which is so 
ready to think evil ? " . . . 

They were nearing the house. Dick Mainwaring's 
laughter came cheerily towards them, echoing down 
the walk. 

Hamley bowed his head. He could not speak. 

"For such a test to come to him of all men," 
* . . she said. Her dry-eyed grief was infinitely 
more pathetic than tears. " He liked to stand well 
with the world. . . . Sometimes it used to seem to 
me almost curious, — ^that way in which he valued 
the world's opinion, how much he wanted to be 
thought kindly of by everyone, — by anyone. . . . 
If this charge is not disproved, he will never be 
thought very kindly of again, will he? Jim and 
others have been killed, through his neglect ! — That 
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is what the world will say. How will it ever be 
blotted out — here or hereafter? . • . Remember 
what his soldiering was to him, his career. ... If he 
cannot give a legitimate reason which holds good in 
other people's eyes, for his absence, it means. ... it 
aieans that the career is ended, that his soldiering is 
over and done with forever, does it not ? " 

Hamley did not answer in words. He could 
not meet the wonderful directness of those tortured 
eyes, the* eyes out of which ever3^hing but sorrow 
was blotted out, nor listen unmoved to the voice 
which had regained its old control, at the cost of 
pride of life and joy of living, belief and hope being 
utterly crushed and broken. 

"You must not look like that," she said at 
length, turning to him very gently but with, 
notwithstanding, a certain harshness in her tone 
which comes inevitably with the first shock of 
great grief. — Ice and snow may melt, but a heart 
once numbed, can never be quite the same again. — 
" It does not help me, and you want so much to 
help me! — Be yourself, be strong, that's comforting. 
I didn't hurt you just now, did I ? I didn't mean 
to hurt you. You could not help not believing in 
him. And after all it did some good. It showed 
me what I should expect It has prepared me — for 
the world's opinion." 

Hamley put out his arms towards her in a 
sudden access of grief, as she stood like stone 
before him, firm, unflinching. 

" Oh, child, if I could but save you ! " 

" Help me to save Aim" she said, smiling a little 
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as a woman might smile going to her death. ** You 
lied to me just now. Lie again — :for me. Perhaps 
next time you may do it better." 

Then she turned and made her way across the 
grass to the assembled group, holding the paper 
in her hand. Somebody exclaimed at the sight of 
her. Two people drew away. Lady Heatherley 
moved forward but the girl did not see her. She 
stepped over to her sister's side 

" Gertrude — dearest," she said, very tenderly. " I 
have some terrible news for you, you must come 
away with me to hear." She stretched out her arms 
towards her, withdrawing her a little from the 
assembled group. Then a sudden resolve hardened 
her eyes momentarily, and she turned to the others as 
though already they had become enemies to be defied. 

"I have some news for you, — all of you too," 
she said. '' I want to tell you that I am engaged 
to be married, that I am going to marry Captain 
Trench, whom some of you have met. This is the 
evening paper : there is dreadful news in it Come, 
dear," — and slipping her arm within her sister's she 
led the way towards the house, breaking the news 
meanwhile and comforting her. 

And Hamley and Colvile, watching her, noticed 
how as she spoke, although she passed her arm 
about her sister's waist when a cry broke from 
the elder woman, she still gave the appearance of 
standing alone and unapproachable, as she walked 
on, head erect, straight and slim, while the little dog, 
aware as dogs are always aware when one is troubled, 
leapt up towards her, trying to lick her hand. 
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CHAPTER IV 

" Blot out his name!* 

The next year's summer had come and gone, and 
the season had been exceptionally gay. But to 
many of those who passed in and out of its whirl 
and throng in sorrow, the sunshine came as if in 
bitter mockery, letting the light in upon old scars 
and hurts which the winter darkness had seemed 
to cover. For one must retain still some hope 
of happiness to be wholly glad in summer days. 

Frozen, stony, Fay lived on at first from hour to 
hour, no longer daring to hope, no longer daring to 
do anything but dread. For after the shock of 
a great grief there comes a slow species of reaction, 
the numbing process, and when once mental pain 
has reached its limit of tension, there succeeds 
a kind of deadening stoicism. 

Looking back, she often wondered which had 
been the worst moment amongst those many pain- 
ful hours which had each seemed as an eternity. 
The return from Dunedin, face to face with her 
weeping sister, the sister' who had to be comforted, 
soothed, consoled, cheered, all through the ten 
hours' journey? — The awful meeting at the end 
with her mother ? a mother who looked upon her 
son as murdered, and her daughter's lover as his 
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murderer? — The world's condolences, each one 
of which contained some reference to Trench's 
" cowardice " ? — The newspaper comments ? — 
Society's tittle-tattle and verdict? — The loss of 
life in the punitive expedition? — The brief notice 
in the Naval and Military intelligence concerning 
Trench's dishonour? — The publication of Mrs 
Carlingford's book, subtle, invidious ? — or — 
Trench's delayed message and the awful silence 
that followed upon its leave-taking? 

Dry-eyed still, Fay faced things and looked first 
at one aspect of the case and then another. Most 
people called her cold and unfeeling. . . . She wished 
— how fervently she wished ! — she could become so. 
Perhaps in the distant future, that dreadful future 
to which she hardly dared look on — thus she en- 
couraged herself — ^there might come a blessed time 
when she would feel no more. . . . But as yet, in- 
difierence or apathy seemed alike very far away. 
For the obituary notices of the Times still had 
power to shake her, physically, — containing as they 
sometimes still did the name of one dead of " fever 
contracted in the S^kat punitive expedition," or in 
consequence of " wounds received at the taking of 
the Sampagha Pass," as the case might be. And 
she shrank when women in mourning passed her in 
the street, dreading lest she might hear Trench's 
name spoken in conjunction with their sorrow, while, 
on the other hand, her mother's constant reproaches 
still stabbed deep, and her sister's bitter gibes still 
stung. 

They could not forgive. It was natural. But on 
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the other hand, she would never give him up. Once 
and for all she had made up her mind. She stood 
alone, — or very nearly alone — in her defence of him. 
She could do nothing, there was nothing to be done. 
It was the utter helplessness of her part which turned 
her life into a living death. Trench had " gone out," 
that was all. . . . His name was now as though it 
had never been : his courage was forgotten, only 
the blot on his career showed ominous. The story, 
sufficiently black in itself, for Trench had given, 
— could give — no reason for leaving his post, had 
been further shadowed by the advent of Mrs 
Carlingford's roman it ckfy with its thinly disguised 
tale of a faithful wife's honour betrayed and 
avenged. 

Thus the days dragged by. After a time, Mrs 
Seymour shut herself up entirely and would admit 
neither relatives nor friends. Occasionally Fay 
would escape from the dreadful gloom of the house 
and try to pick up some threads of an acquaintance 
broken by the Seymours' enforced cessation from 
entertaining. But after a time she gave up the 
attempt. For almost everywhere she met the same 
icy wall of misapprehension, the same effort to 
probe an open wound, so dear to a feminine heart, 
the same so-called "sympathy" — ^that attractive 
cloak of impertinent questioning — which it required 
all her nerve to meet. 

Almost everywhere. The Heatherleys neither 
reproached nor condemned. With Katherine 
Heatherley alone Fay felt at perfect ease. The 
wonderful brain-power, none the less wonderful 
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because it inspired others to create instead of itself 
creating, the perfect understanding, the wide out- 
look, the broad charity, — these combined, — helped 
to comfort Fay in her hour of anguish. For the 
general consolation of the unhappy was denied her. 
She sat with set lips while the clergyman of the 
parish came to reproach her, conscientiously enough, 
for her attitude and tell her that the misfortunes 
which had occurred were the natural results of a 
heart hard as hers and a pride unsurmountable as 
Trench's. She knew that he was wrong, but she 
would make no appeal. Her heart had never been 
hard, and it was now less hard than ever. Every 
cry of pain, every sign of difficulty and combat 
went through her as a knife goes through quivering 
flesh. And what had Trench's pride been after all 
but natural ambition, — ^a man's pride of country, 
and attempt to succeed? Why should this have 
been so cruelly broken when in another man it 
would have been accounted eminently worthy ? 

Lady Heatherley might have helped her at this 
crisis, but she was just then taken up. In the 
winter she had been comparatively free. But now 
the season was in full swing, and had, as was only 
natural, its numerous claims, and the doors of her 
heart must needs be set wide to admit all the 
suffering who sought entrance. Thus Fay was left 
alone to fight her battle — as the strong are almost 
always left. 

It was after all a small incident which helped 
her to see clear. A letter from Hamley, — who by 
now was abroad, — simple, direct, straightforward 
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He did not attempt to comfort her, — their sorrow 
was mutual. He only repeated a few words which 
Triscott had written. " Trench was always a good 
sorty and he has taken this blow splendidly. Say 
what the world will^ he is one of the besty and I 
for one believe that some day he will be cleared^ 

" One of the best." ..." Some day he will be 
cleared." The little phrases comforted her. ... If 
in this life, even a temporary peace were granted 
him, she would be content. ... As regarded the 
other life Fay dared not, could not now think, 
with any show of conviction. Her old childish 
belief had gone. . . . She knew nothing, she only 
longed to know. She hoped that there might 
be an after-existence which gave a "chance" to 
those who started handicapped in this. But 
the grim thought of eternity frightened her ; it 
seemed so horribly tiring after tiring human life. 

Of one thing only was she sure. There exists 
in every human being some spark of the divine 
which numbers men with the immortals, and lives 
on, after death, in other people's hearts. Some- 
thing intangible which no scientist can analyse, no 
lancet probe, but which we sometimes see shining 
in the eyes of those we love, — the soul of man or 
woman as the case may be. And if through 
suffering, such as Trench's, this immortal part 
should make some loftier flight, how should she 
dare, unconscious of the final scheme, gainsay the 
judgment of the unknown ruling Power ? 

So it came to pass that after a while, she 
learned, slowly but surely to " possess her soul in 

T 
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patience" And this, although the suspense at first 
nearly drove her mad. No one knew where 
Trench was. He had had a bad fever-attack after 
the Court-Martial : Triscott had nursed him, and 
after his recovery he left the station. It was then 
that he sent his farewell message to Fay. From 
that time he had left no trace of his where- 
abouts. One by one Fay's letters came back, 
returned through Triscott or the Post Office 
authorities. 

And presently, littie by littie. Fay began to fill 
her life. Not with the ordinary " good works," or 
conventional charities be it understood. No pre- 
scribed radius limited her attempt to comfort and 
solace the broken and the lonely. Nor any thought 
of self. Sometimes — ^as Mrs Seymour complained 
bitterly enough — ^she would be out for hours. She 
worked amongst the lost and fallen, the degraded 
and shamed. And one by one the men and women 
of her own circle began once more to gather round 
her. They forgot to come with their pleasures, true, 
which was a pity, for she would have been so glad 
to rejoice with them ! — ^but in their troubles and 
anxieties they turned to her instinctively, sure of 
sympathy and help. And thus the girl learned that 
from the crucifixion of self a certain species of cold 
comfort may spring for such as will content them- 
selves with contenting others. 



/ 
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CHAPTER V 

" With sword unbroken and a broken heart!^ 

" Are you alone ? " 

" Quite. I felt sure you would come this after- 
noon. Otherwise I should have had to send for 
you." 

In silence the two women kissed each other. 
Kach knew that the other had important news. 

Lady Heatherley motioned Fay to a seat beside 
her and took her hand. 
"Tell me. What is it?" 

Fay had become self-restrained of late. But to- 
day her words came with a suspicion of the old 
impulse now so nearly frozen. 

She spoke in little broken gasps. "Something 
curious has happened. The other day I had to 
go round to one of those little slums off Wardour 
Street to see a girl, — it was a Police Court case. 
Coming back I crossed back into Wardour Street. 
Something led me there, — instinct I suppose. It 
was not in the least necessary that I should go that 
way. I stopped at the window of a curiosity shop 
and looked in. I don't know why. I wanted 
nothing. A man was standing in the doorway, he 
looked at me rather curiously I thought. . . . He 
asked me to come in. . • . He said he had a 
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wonderful treasure inside. He showed it to me. 
Katherine, I recognised it It was the lost ruby 
necklace." 

" The lost necklace ? . Captain Trench's ? How 
did you know it ? " 

"Don't you remember the description in Mrs 
Carlingford's book? That was accurate enough. 
. . . For once, I blessed her! — And in that last 
message, sent through Captain Triscott, Philip men- 
tioned it again. . . . You remember, don't you ? 
He said how he wished he could have sent it to me, 
as a good-bye, — that perhaps I might have valued it 
for the sake of what had been, — ^and that one of his 
great regfrets was the knowledge that now I could 
never have it — it was lost" 

Lady Heatherley rose. 

" Let us ask Norman's advice. It must have 
been stolen. He will know what to do— how to 
get it back." 

Fay caught at the gently withdrawing hand. 

" I have it ! It is mine already. Ah, don't 
you understand ? I sunk some of my capital. I 
bought it No one knows— except the lawyers 
and they are safe. I had the stones tested, of 
course. They are practically priceless. . . . You 
see, I couldn't have made any sort of enquiry 
about it. — It would have brought up the whole 
dreadful scandal again, it would have become a 
question of more mud to be thrown at him. . . . 
The direct way was best. And he will never know 
how it came back to me. ... I found out when 
the Wardour Street people got hold of it. Mrs 
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Carlingford sold it to them, in April, — more than 
fifteen months ago." 

"/« April?'' Lady Heatherley repeated the 
words, horror-stricken. " Before he went to Alworth 
Cove? ... Just before he told you that he loved 
you ? Oh, Fay . . . !" 

For a moment her faith in Trench wavered. But 
the girl's eyes met hers steadily. 

" What does it matter ? There must have been 
some reason. ... I shall never ask. I've blotted 
out the past If we ever come together it will be 
with a clean record. I thought — " she hesitated. 
" He had set his heart on giving this to me, I know. 
I want him to have that pleasure. It's such a small 
one ! It might make him a little happier. I think 
I only want him to be happy now." 

There was another silence. Lady Heatherley's 
eyes brimmed over. But even to her husband she 
determined that she would not mention this episode. 
No man would ever entirely understand. 

" And now — for my news, dear." 

But the news, when it came, almost stunned Fay 
with its sudden reactionary joy after months of 
hopelessness. Pain she had learned to meet cour- 
ageously, but to happiness she was a stranger. 

Lady Heatherley had just received a letter from 
George Colvile. He wrote to say that he had 
caught sight of Trench in Southwark Street, East 
London, the day before, and had made enquiries in 
the neighbourhood. He gave the address at which 
he was staying. Colvile had not made himself 
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known : Trench and he had a chance acquaintance- 
ship, no more, and the man seemed to desire to 
escape recognition. But knowing something of the 
story, and guessing more, — and having heard that 
Miss Seymour was anxious about his long silence, 
it appeared to Colvile best to give his news direct 
to Lady Heatherley and to leave it to her to act as 
she thought fit 

" It was kind of him," Lady Heatherley con- 
cluded. " Doubly kind, because I think he cares 
for you himself. He fears he has no chance. Is 
that true? Have you really weighed the matter? 
Are you prepared to face all that you will have to 
face if you marry Captain Trench? Think, dear! 
Think well before you decide." 

But there was no question as to Fay's decision. 
She stood trembling. Her thoughts were of Trench 
and Trench alone. It was no use to counsel her, — 
her heart had already spoken. The tears came in 
Lady Heatherley's eyes again as she looked at her. 

" He will want to see the necklace," she said 
quietly, at length. " May I go first to Hertford 
Street to fetch it ? " 

Lady Heatherley rose. 

" I will come with you," she said, " and we will 
go on together." 
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CHAPTER VI 

''For England!'' 

There had been no explanation. There would 
never be an explanation. So much Fay knew. For, 
as one grows older, one learns to shirk giving 
unnecessary pain to oneself or to others. 

There was bitterness even as things stood in the 
mere meeting — that meeting to which she had 
looked forward all through the long drive through 
the unknown London thoroughfares. She wanted 
so to come to him, to show him how new and 
complete a thing her love had grown to be in 
these long months of suffering : she knew that 
at last it would be more right, more womanly 
to let herself go, to unbare her heart to him 
and unveil her eyes and let him feel how every 
pulse and nerve and fibre of her body vibrated 
responsivcly to the call of his presence. But he 
stood apart from her, lonely, distant : upright by 
the bare mantelpiece of his bare lodgings, his 
face unyielding, his mouth set in hard stricken 
lines. And the woman who loved him stood before 
him, her pleading vanquished as it were — ^her love 
thrown back, her gift rejected. 

If it had not been for the sudden and supreme 
illumination of his expression at her entrance, she 
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would hardly have dared to stay. He had not 
asked her to. Rather, his occasional glance at the 
clock on the deal chifTonnier seemed to imply that 
already she had remained too long. ... In silence 
he listened to her pleading — the difficult pleading 
of a proud woman — immoveable save when, at rare 
intervals, a sudden wave of inextinguishable emotion 
crossed his face. His very attitude expressed de- 
termined composure. He kept his arms rigidly 
crossed behind his back, leaning up against the 
stucco mantelpiece, — ^tense, unapproachable, fearing 
that in spite of himself, he should seek to touch 
the little wistful hand that stretched towards him, 
eloquent, — and so touching, — retain. 

" I was going away. — An hour, half an hour 
later, I should have gone ! — . . . Dishonoured, dis- 
graced, what have I got to offer you? I'm em- 
bittered, child. My life — all that was worth of it, 
is over : — I'm practically a dead man. . . . Do you 
think I am going to ask you, of all women in the 
world, to share the little that is left ? " 

The cry broke from him almost resentfully at 
length. She was trying him beyond his powers of 
endurance. . . . This was perhaps the bitterest 
moment of his life, the hardest test of all, to 
face her, so coldly, so sternly, knowing that every 
moment of his forced composure made a worse 
strain than before ; to stand apparently unmoved 
when every pulse thrilled answer to her tenderness, 
when his arms ached to take and hold her and find 
even momentary oblivion in her caress. 

The afternoon sunlight was dying. Away in the 
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Mrest, cutting the opal sky, was a bar of primrose 
light. . . There was no time to be lost. . . . Lady 
Heatherley was waiting. In the next room Fay 
could hear her step softly. She spoke again, and 
the voice, no longer a girl's voice but a woman's, 
took a new note, humbly passionate. 

" I only want to share in your work, dear. . . . 
For there is work still to do. Here in England, 
men forget quickly, — oh, how quickly they forget ! 
And if it were not so, we could go abroad. . . . 
There is always a chance in Africa. . . . Let us do 
as Rhodes has done, let us help to colonise, to spread 
the Empire. . . . We have money. . . ." 

" WeP'' he said. " WeP'[ He laughed. His 
eyes met hers for the first time. There was even a 
suggestion of the old smile on his face. " Do you 
know that I have barely a hundred a year?" 

But at the smile she drew nearer, her heart 
leaping. " Ah," she said, with a little catch at the 
breath, " don't you see, don't you know that all I 
have is yours — for England ? Don't shake your 
head. You can't be so mistaken, so wrong as not to 
understand how you can help. . . . Alone, what 
can I do ? what can I achieve ? In these things a 
woman is no use without a man. . . . And I want 
to help! It is not I who speak, not only the 
woman who loves you at least, — it is your country 
which calls, your country which needs you. ... If 
you no longer want me for myself, will you not go 
alone, away, without me, and do for me what I can- 
not do without your help — for England ? " 

He struggled to regain his mastery of himself. 
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but his control was now so nearly lost! How 
much longer could he bear unmoved the sight of 
her tender dignity, so hurt, so suffering, the mute 
reproach of the brave eyes that suggested a hope 
which he felt he was in honour bound to put 
away? . . • 

How to refuse her? 

For a moment he could not speak. Then — 

" Do you think it is because I don't want you 
that I say it is impossible ? " he said. " Do you 
think that it is because I don't want you ? " 

The tension had broken at last There was no 
mistaking his look. Fay stood before him in silence. 
And in that moment, in a flash, the pain, the shame, 
the misery was blotted out, once and for all, and she 
saw clear. In the past there was much to obliterate : 
in the unknown future, there was no longer an 
illusion unbroken, or an ideal left Her dream was 
over. But before her stretched the immeasurably 
finer reality of a man's human love. 

She came to him unhesitatingly and gave herself 
to him, in unmistakeable surrender, and with eyes 
like stars, — ^herself folding his arms about her 
neck. 

" Take me," she said, with sweet gravity. " You 
can't refuse me when I ask you to! I love you. 
I want you ! Nothing has come between us. 
Nothing will ever come between." 

And thus, when Lady Heatherley came once 
more into the room, she found them, reconciled. 
He was seated restfully in the shabby arm-chair, the 
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lines of his face softened indescribably. The girl knelt 
before him as she might have knelt to God. 

Not yet perhaps, but some day, these two would 
inevitably win their victory together against the 
world's judgment, as singly each had won it against 
self. For this, — ^the final seeming surrender — was 
after all the supreme conquest of their lives. 

Round the girl's slender throat was clasped the 
ruby necklace. 

" It is all I have to give you," Trench said almost 
shamefacedly, yet with a certain pride. " I am so 
glad I have something to give you — who give me 
all." 

Lady Heatherley, standing at the window, gave 
a sudden delighted little cry. 

" Look ! " she said. " What a perfect evening it 
w^ill be. Just see how the primrose light in the 
w^est has deepened ! " 

The two others crossed to her. 

" Yes," said Fay watching, in tender solemnity, 
as she slipped her hand in her lover's. " And 
presently, when it has died, the stars will show." 

But Trench was silent 



THE END 
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things— even hams and cheeses— with a glamour of originality." 

Mormng Post.—" Few can make a really readable volume out of such slight material 
as we find in the latest effort of Mr Henry James's clever and untiring pen. Sketched 
with that deftness of hand, that absence of all superfluous touches which are character- 
btic of all the author's work." 

Outlook,—" Figures such as Maisie and the anonymous telegraphbt of the present 
novel speak volumes for hb penetrative and kindly insight." 

Truth.—" Mr Henry James's exquisite and subtle shades of meaning could be 
adequately expressed only in a style so ethereal." 

Acadimy, — " We could not wish fcx a better representaticm of the art of Mr Henry 
James." 
Stamdard,-^** The whole ttory b in Mr James's best and most ingenious vein." 
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HOUSMAN, CLEMENCE. 

THE UNKNOWN SEA. A Romance by Clemena 
Housman, Author of "The Were Wolf." Crown 8vo^ 
art vellum, gold top. 6s. 



LiUr mi ur§,^^* The idea is a strange and poetic one and the book has an atmosphere. 
On the conception of Christian the author may be congratulated. He is ideal without 
sentimentality, and his sacrifice and death have the poignancy of reality, symbol though 
he is of the world's greatest idea. The reader must pocket his criticizing ^irit and 
simply give himself up to the spell of the writer. . . . She has imagination, charm, 
and a haunting Celtic sadness about her style that one does not often meet with." 

Guardian.^'** Decidedly powerful and effective. Its authcn: has certainly a spell by 
which, like the ancient mariner, he can force people to listen to and accept his tale*^ 

Pmll Mall GoMttU.^" The story is a powerful one, stirring the imagination with 
vagae suggestions of mystory and compelling interest throughout. For those who can 
appreciate fine writingt moreover, the style itself will prove an added attraction, and 
will not only sustain the r^utation which Miss Housman has already made, but will 
also enhance the lustre of the talented £unily of which she is a member." 

St Jmnut's GusetU. — " The qualities that commend this book are its fitting impres* 
st<Mi of the supernatural, its studied and generally successful use of words, and its 
appreciation of the beauty of vbible things. It achieves an absolute effect of beauty, 
an effect of a kind that is extremely rare in English that is not verse. The book has 
beauty and sense— not, thank Heaven, common sense ! — in it, and is quite remote from 
the common trash of the book market." 

Nottingham Daily Guardian, — *' * The Unknown Sea' is not a popular novel ; there 
is too much really fine work in it iae that, but hardly a page fails to indicate the 
authm's delicate methods and robust individuality." 

Newcastle Chronicle. — " ' The Unknown Sea ' is a novel, but it is like no other 
novel. It is the most exquisite allegory that has been written for a long time. In 
the unhappy and ascetic passion of Christian, the Fishermen, for Diadyomene, the 
maiden of the sea, we may read obscurely the secular trouble of spirit and flesh. But 
the allegory may be what it will. The story is justified of itself, and has a certain 
palely imaginative quality that is of strange delicacy." 

Aberdeen Free Press.--" The theme is original, and its treatment is marked by a 
degree of imaginative power that is weirdly impressive. One of the most remarhahk 
stories that has been put in our hands for a considerable period." 

Leeds Mercury.— " Otigvns^^ fresh, and metaphorical. Romantic and well cod- 
ceived." 
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BURROW, a K. 

THE FIRE OF LIFE. By C. K. Burrow, Author 
of "Asteck's Madonna," "The Way of the Wind," 
etc. Crown 8vo. 68. 



Si Jmme^s GmutU. — " A dever story. The smoothly*written little tale with its rather 
amlutioas title b a real pleasure to read, becanse it has a whdesome, manly tone about 
it, and the characters do not appear to be bookmade but of real flesh and blood." 

S*Uurday Reviav,—** A good, careful, full-blooded novel of a kind that is not common 
nowadays." 

OMilpok.^" It has a point of view, a delicate sensitiveness, artistic restraint, subtlety 
of perception, and a true literary style. Mr Burrow proves himself an artist with many 
ades to hb perception.** 

Ldt^rary World, — ** Had we passed it by unread ours would have been the loss. A 
charnking story based on somewhat omventional lines, but told with such verve and 
freshness as render it really welcome. Mr Burrow has admirably succeeded in writing 
a really interesting story, and, which b more uncommon, he has well individualised the 
different persons of hb drama. ' The Fire of Life ' should figure in the list of noveU to 
be read of all those who like a good story, and like that good story well told.** 

MoMchester Courier.—" The whole book b full of 'fire,* full of 'life,* and full of 
interest.** 

Nctiiftgkam Bx^ss.—** The author's style b clear and crisp, with a purity of 
diction it would be difficult to surpass.** 

Scotsmmn, — ** Readable and enjoyable to a degree seldom reached by tales of the 
kind.** 

Dund** Advertiser. — " It is a sweet, wholesome tale. The music-master*s portrait is 
admirably drawn, and remains in the memory. A lover of the country will linger over 
the delicious pictures of the olden village around which most of the scenes are set. 
The author b at his best in the delicate passages, where he secures more exqubite 
effects.'* 

Glasgow Herald. — "The characters are more human and endowed with more indi* 
viduality than the creations of many novelbts.'* 

Leeds Mercury,— ¥xxM of vigour and careful writing.** 

Guardian, — " A charming love story.** 

British IVeekly.—^* A very pleasant and readable story.** 
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SINJOHN, JOHN. 

JOCELYN. A Monte Carlo Story by John Sinjohn, 
Author of " From the Four Winds." Crown 8vo, cloth. 
6$. 

Dmify Jlfmil—**Th» lovt, as love, is shown with sach intensity that it sets the 
reader's heart aHhrob ; and the Riviera setting is aglow with cdour and life." 

OuiUok.—^* He has set it against a charmingJy-iMunted background of warm soothera 
atmosphere and Mediterranean ioaamy. And he has drawn* in the persons of the 
delightfully common-place Mrs Travis and Nielson, the poUshed cosmopolitan and 
professional gamUer, with an vistt^MCted strain of tenderness beneath his in^iassive 
exterior— two of the best comedy diaracters that we have encountered in recent fiction." 

M^ftfckesttr C»mrur.-~**A powerfnll]r-written story. The analysb of character is 
good, and the depiction of life in the Riviera is excellent.** 

DmuUt Advertutr, — *' A tragedy wrought in sunshine. The scenes are set <»i the 
Mediterranean shot^ and the atmosphere of the book is heavy with the odour of roees 
and heliotrope.** 

SccUwum.—** A. dever study in the psychology of love.*' 

Glmtgiaw Jftrmld,-'"Jht Author shows considerable literary merit and undoubted 
skill in the working out of his plot." 

PHILIPS, R a 
MEN, WOMEN AND THINGS. By F. C Phflips. 
Author of "As in a Looking-Glass," &c. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

LiUrmimrg.^" Mr Philips* short stories are always easy to read." 

Dmify Mail,^" There is hardly one of them which is not enjoyable. Mr PhOqis's 
manner is suggestive of the manner of Gyp. He is a capital chnmider of the surfeoe 
things of life." 

MmmcktsUr C^uriir, — "The author has deservedly secured favour as a writer d 
smart st<nries. In the present volume of short sketches we have the usual vivid delinea- 
tion of character, clever dialogue, and at times good use of inddenL The vc^ume is 
decidedly entertaining.** 

Country Life, — *' Everything that is written by the authcn: of 'As in a Looking* 
Glass* is clever. There is ingenuity as well as pathos in these stories." 

Ahtrdetn Free Press. — *' Extremely interesting throughout, not one dull page being 
within its covers." 

Leeils Mercury. — " Short stories seem to be very popular just now, and the volume 
from the pen of F. C. Philips should find a hearty welcome. He gives his book the title 
of * Men, Women and Things,* which is fairly descriptive, as some of the * Things 
hardly come under the category of men or women. And yet firom start to finish we have 
nothing distasteful. With such a wealth of good things be/ore us, it is dij^lcult to 
mention any one story in Preference. They are all clever, and some of them could 
easily be expanded into a good-sised noveL" 
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OSTLERE, EIIITH. 

FROM SEVEN DIALS. By Edith Ostlere. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A. tM^iumrn,—" Well invented and deverly written.** 

T'k^ SMck.—**llere is capital workmanship, and a most intimate knowledge of 
tbe class portrajred ; or, if it be not knowledge, then Miss Ostlere's imaginative 
sympathy is certainly of a very high order. It is not too ranch to say that in this story 
Miss Ostlere has given us something with a remarkable flavour of Dickens. BCiss 
Ostlere writes with a strong hand." 

Z,it€rary World. — "Exhibits in many instances a distinct cleverness, first oa 
account of their skilful characterisation, and secondly by reason of the wide Imowledge 
aihown of London slang and London manners. The writer has evidently very carefully 
studied the seamy nde of the sunless courts beyond St liCartin*s Lane, and her stories 



TktSra,^* Miss Ostlere has a sense of humour, and her st^ is clear and concise. 
She is a very promiring addition to the list of actresses who are saccessfhl writers of 
fiction." 

SeMo,'-** Admirably realistic and sympathetic" 

Country Life,^**A. very clever picture of the lives, the loves, and the wmjrs of the 
ienixens of the London slums. The language employed b free, very free, but it is 
faithful to life ; and the squalor of the subject is compensated for by the humanity and 
sympathy of the treatment." 

MamcJutUr Courur. — "There is neither exaggeration nor luty, but instead we 
have a series of impressionbt pictures of life in the lowest quarters of London. The 
tmth« sincerity and power of the sketches are admirable. It b altogether a notable 
volume, full of promise." 

Weekly Sun. — "Miss Ostlere shows an intimate knowledge of her subject and 
wields a graphic pen.** 

Morning Leader— -^^^ She has brought to her task gifts of unusual penetration and 
expression." 

^sMi.— "Miss Ostlere has attempted something more than the mere telling of 
entertaining tales, and has introduced us to a few living personalities with strong 
passions and natural dedies, who talk and act, not merely as they might have done, 
but as one instinctively feeb they must have done." 

Critic.—^* Miss Ostlere has observed closely and writes cleverly." 

Liverpool Courier. — " Powerful and sympathetic are the words which most eflfectively 
describe these admirable sketches.** 

Nottingham Daily Guardian. — " Forcible and realbtic. The author has handled 
her subject with great earn and commendable discrimination. Admirably written.** 

U 
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COOPER, EDWARD H. 
CHILDREN, RACEHORSES AND GHOSTS 

By Edward H. Cooper, Author of " Mr Blake of New 
market," ** The Marchioness against the County," etc 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Atkttun$tm,—**Th» author dispkjrs qoalitiat which make ooe dtqtosed to expre» 
a desire for more. Some of the stories are very striking and extremely pathetic Of 
ghosts there are at least two samples, not calling for attention oa the part of the Sod^ 
for Psychical R e s e ar ch, but very effectively and impressively treated. ' Two Oxford 
Pictures' b good ; and ' The Cardinal ' is very good indeed." 

tVesimtimsUr GmMgtie.—" Kwry reader of taste will feel the charm of Mr Cooper's 
short stories. He is at home with all kinds of characters. He writes, moreover, with 
great accomplishment, has a fund of quiet humour, and observes carefully. This is s 
charming coUectioa of stories, and we advise the reader not to miss it." 

Pmil Mail GoMttte,'^^ Ytry clever studies of men, matters, and things in all parts of 
Europe. They form a book which all who love a good story well told should not fidi to 
read." 

SporUmmm, — " Mr Cooper can describe a race as if he had riddoi in it, and all 
his horses are lifelike. For a railway journey or an idle evening the book is just 
the thing.*' 

S^ortinc Lifii,—" Then b a good deal of dramatic power and pathos. The first 
sketch contains a well-written descripd<m d a Cesarewitdi, and in many of the pages 
we are introduced to Mr Cooper's sympadietic studies of c^d life.** 

Littrtuy IVprld,—^* AM deverty told, and dealing with life in the most varied 
circumstances. All are interesting, all are cleverly construc te d, and all are clearly 
and well written.** 

Birmingham {wu^/i^.—" Delightful reading, b^uiling, interesting, and cleveriy 
told. Mr Cooper deserves to be classed among the foremost of short-story tellors. 
Hb delineation of character b excellent. We can recommend the book as excellent 
light reading for holiday time.** 

Critic. — " The author evidently knows Bohemian Paris well, and many of hb little 
dramas are enacted in its bjre-paths. But hb scenes are varied— from Mcmte Carlo to 
Newmarket. All are worth reading.*' 

Outlook.--^* AX^vyt well done, with evident and intimate knowledge of the subjects 
treated.** 

RESOLVED TO BE RICH. . By Edward H. Cooper, 
Author of "Children, Racehorses, and Ghosts," "Mr 
Blake of Newmarket," etc Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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DOLE, NATHAN HASKELL. 

OMAR, THE TENTMAKER. By Nathan HaskeU 
Dole. Crown 8vo. 6s. 



Atkenaum, — " A laudable endeavour to introduce the astr<»omer poet to English 
readers in a new and popular form.** 

L4tertUurt, — **The Omarist will find it an interesting additicm to the literature of 
the subject.*' 

Speaktr, — " AgreeaUe reading for the many admirers of that great and sweet singer 
of <dd. There is plenty of spirit and colour in the adventures recorded." 

£cho,—*^A faithful and enthralling picture of Omar and hb age." 

Sketch. — *' Mr Dole treats Omar with great dignity and delicacy. The tale is an 
interesting and a stirring one." 

World.—'' Really beautiful story." 

Bvokman.—^'' A vivid presentation of an old Persian court. A really well put together 
and interesting story." 

Daily ChroHteU.^*' ^ttaWj stirring picture of Hasan's revolL The book is very 
pleasant reading.*' 

Literary World,—** A piquant mixture of fiction and fact. An interesting story." 

Scotsman.—" A graceful and carefully written narrative." 

Liverpool Courier, — "A glowing picture, in charming diction, of life as it then was 
in the Far East." 
Country Life,—*'' Mr Dole has woven a beautiful story." 

Daily Mail. — " One of the most delightful pieces of narrative writing that we have 
come across for a very long time. The glow and colour of the Orient are on every page. 
Those who can appreciate fine imagery, poetical diction, and a rich Oriental fancy, will 
treasure it and admire it." 

World.—** The stream of history and that of romance are blended with fine skiU." 

Liverpool Mercury,— **Tht book is completely interesting as a story," 
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ROSSETTI, DANTE GABRIEL. 

THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. By Dante Gabijel 
RossettL With an Introduction by Wm. Michael 
Rossetti, a reproduction in Photogravure of D. G. Rossetti's 
crayon study for the head of the Blessed Damozel, and 
decorative designs and cover by W. B. MacdougalL 
Fcap. 4to, Abound, art vellum, gilt top. 5s. net 

The poMft |dv«n !>«• is as U originally appeared in Tk4 Germ, and consequently die 
versioo bona hitlierto practicaUy inaccessible. Mr W. M. RossettTs Introducdcm deals 
felly with the history at its oompositioa and the changes through whidi it subsequently 



B09kmmm. — *' A beautiful reprint. The decorations by Mr Macdougall are diann- 
ing, and the rq)roduction of Rossetti's crayon study of the heaul (^ the Blessed Damoael 
is one of the most strikingly saccessAil examples of printing we have come across for a 
long time.** 

lUmttrmUd London JVmif.— -" A fine Int of decorative art and an excellent sample of 
modem format. The frontiqnece is very beautiful. Mr Macdougall's designs are rich.** 

Tkt SkeUA,—**lt is really beautifoUy illustrated. The book b a veritable ait 



Sptmker. — ^* Thb artistic and ungularly interesting volume." 

Binmngkmm Gtuetto. — " Every page contains a broad framework of beautifol dengHt 
in which the artbt manifests hb power in glorious sweeping lines and delicate tracery. 
A treasure to be ^ypredated. The noble poem b nobly decked out in every reelect.** 

Mtmekuter CourUr. — " The decorative designs are at once original, ha r momons and 
beautifoL A work which will be welcomed alike for its high literary value, and for the 
high artistic standard to which it attains.** 

London Revtow, — " A really magnificent reprinL Mr Macdougall has been particu- 
larly sttccessfol with hb * decorations,* and the firontispieoe b a masterpiece of rvfjjfo- 
ducticm. We have seen nothing softer or more delicate for a long time. Mr W. M. 
Rossetti contributes an interesting introductiiMi." 



HAY, HELEN. 
SOME VERSES. By Hden Hay. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 

Liierature, — '* Miss Hay b a welcome comer. Her verse contains thought, always 
intelligent and often originaL She has the poetic attitude and occasionally a flash (^ 
'ineviubleness,' and these things are of more value than much prosody." 

Speaker. — '* She has a genuine feeling for her art." 

Literary World. — " A volume of real worth. It b a long time since so promiang a 
book fell into our hands." 

Daily Afail.-^** Shows marked poetical ability and true poetical passion. Full of 
tenderness and strength." 

Scotsman. — " Written with culture, with fine feeling, and with a sense of the beaaty 
of verbal melody.'* 
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ASHTON, JOHN. 

THE HISTORY OF GAMBLING IN ENGLAND. 

By John Ashton, Author of " History of the Lottery in 
England," etc., etc. Small demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Synopsis op Contents :— Origin of Playing Cards— Royal Card Playing 
— Gaming Houses in the 17th and i8th Centuries — Legislation on Cards 
and Gambling — Beau Nash — Horace Walpole — Gambling Qubs, 
White's, Cocoa Tree, Almack's— Stories of High Play— Crockford's 
Club— Wagers and Betting— White's Betting Book— Horse Racing— 
Bookmaking— Turf Frauds— Lotteries— South Sea Bubble— Speculation 
— Stock Exchange— The Railway Mania— Insurance. 

Literaturg.'-'** A carefully arranged account of gambling in some of its most obvious 
farms, Mr Ashton's book is well worth reading.** 

TYm^f.— " Sjrstematic and painstaking. Anyone who wants to know the many 
different ways in which fools and their money have parted company may turn to Mr 
Ashton*s well-ordered pages." 

Academy, — ** Mr Ashton's book is a mine oi anecdote. A budget of highly enter- 
tsuning anecdote in which tales of loss and ruin outdo each other as they multiply." 

Globe* — "A very comprehensible, informing, and readable volume, put together 
carefully and with literary knack.*' 

Liverpool Courier.'-~Mr Ashton's most interesting volume contains a vast collection 
of material deserving attention from the student of bygone and contemporary times. 
These bright pages teem with references to individuals whose memory fame, or some* 
times notoriety, has kept green." 

DitUy Af(»V.— -'* Mr Ashton gossips most refreshingly. The book is full of stories 
and amusing anecdotes." 

speaker, — " There is much entertaining matter in the book, and several good anec- 
dotes are now and again crowded into one page." 

DE THIERRY, C. 

IMPERIALISM. By C. De Thierry; with an Introduc- 
tion by W. E. Henley. Small cr. 8vo, art vellum. 2s. 

Appreciative Leadmg Article* have appeared in the Daily Mail^ Morning Pott^ 
and Pall Mail Gasette, 

Tintes.—**We welcome so spirited a statement of the arguments for real Imperial 
umty." 

Sl/ame/e GaMette, — "The history of Modem Imperialism is traced in a brief but 
methodical and exceedingly interesting manner." 

Outlook. — " Essay and Introduction alike deal in fine fashion with our recent awaken- 
ing to the responsibilities and glories of Empire. . . . The brilliant little book which 
Mr Henley has adorned with one of his breezy, inspiriting prefaces. A most interesting 
contribution to a subject of pressing importance." 
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MODERN PLAYS. 

Eklited by R. Brimley Johnson and N. Erichsen. 

It u the aim of this series to represent* as widely as possible, the 
activity of the modem drama — not confined to stage performance— in 
England and throughout the continent of Europe. It so happ^is that, 
though translations seem to be more in demand every day, the greater 
number of the Continental dramatists are at present little known in this 
country. Among them will be found predecessors and followers of 
Ibsen or Maeterlinck ; as well as others who reflect m(»re independently 
the genius of their own country. 

Ltvi*s Comedy^ which marks a transition from the early r<nnantic to 
the later social plays, is the only important work ot Ibsen's not yet 
translated into English. The name of Strindberg, whose position in 
Sweden may be compared to that of Ibsen in Norway, will be almost 
new to the English public A^iers' Za RivoUe is a striking forecast 
of The DolVs House, Verhaeren is already known here as one of the 
foremost of Belgian writers, who, like Maeterlinck, uses the French 
tongue ; and Brieux is among the most attractive of the younger native 
French dramatists. Ostrovsky's The Storm, painting <*The Dark 
World," is generally recognised as the characteristic Russian drama. 
7^ Convert, by Stepniak, vrill be specially interesting as its author's 
only dramatic attempt. 

The work of translation has been entrusted to English writers specially 
conversant with the literatures represented, who, in many cases, are 
already associated in the public mind with the authors they are here 
interpreting. Every play will be translated in extenso, and, if in verse, 
as nearly as possible in the original metres. The volumes will contain 
brief introductions, bibliographical and explanatory rather than critical, 
and such annotations as may be necessary. 
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EARLY VOLUMES. 

EMILE VERHAEREN 

** Les Aubes " (« The Dawn ").— Arthur Symons. 
3s. 6d. net. 

OSTROVSKY 

"The Storm."— Constance Garnett. 
3s. 6d. net 

MAURICE MAETERLINCK 

" Int^rieur." — William Archer. 



" La Mort de Tintagiles. 
iomides.' 
3s. 6d. net. 



All J- . T. 1 J » )-— Alfred Sutro. 
Alladine et Palomides. j 



HENRIK IBSEN 

•Love's Comedy" {JCjarlighedens KbnudtcY—VtoU C H. 



Herford 



VILUERS DE LISLE ADAM 
" La R6volte.» 



L'Evasion." } -Theresa Barclay. 



SERGIUS STEPNIAK 

"The Convert."— Constance Garnett. 

AUGUST STRINDBERG 

"The Father" (/ik/mi).— N. Erichsen. 

BRIEUX 

"Les Bienfeiteurs."— Lucas Malst. 

HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 

"On a Single Card."— E. L. Voynich. 
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LYTTELTON, THE HON. R. H 

CRICKET. By R. H. Lyttelton. Small crown 8vo, 
doth. IS. 6<L 

The book contains chapters on the following subjects :— Batting, Bowling, 
Fldding, Gentlemen and Players, The Australians, Captaincy — Um- 
piring — Cricket Reform, Giants of the Game, University Cricket 
Matches. 



' All the hints and OHnments are o^MtaL'* 
Gmmniimm.—** We have nothing bat praise f<H- this book.** 

GMt,—** We heartily commend this interesting little manual of a notable cxicketer.** 

Birtmit^Jkmm P«r/.^*' It is a most admirable budget of e]q>erience and philosof^y.** 

LiUrmry Wtrid, — *' Whatever else devotees of the naticMud game may decide to 

leave onbooght they really would be ill-advised were they to close their pockets 

against this o^tal little bode A volume for which we are grateful, and we b(^ 

hundreds and hundreds of plajrers will be of the same mind as ourselves.'* 

C$mmttj Lift.-'** In this volaae is contained the whole essence of the s{nrk of 
cricket.'* 



WILSON, MISS MONA, and TENNANT, MRS H / 

OUR INDUSTRIAL LAWS. 

Working Women in Factories, Workshops, Shops and 
Laundries, and How to Help Them. By Mona 
Wilson. Edited, with a Preface by Mrs H. J. Tennant 
Small crown 8vo. Cloth, is. 6d. net Paper, is. net 

Timgt.'-'h little book of which Kingsley would have greatly i^tproved. A sinqde 
summary of the Acts which affect women and child workers." 

Sptttktr.'-'*^ A useful little volume. Filled with &cts of the utmost significance to all 
who are labouring in the cause of social r^rm.** 

AtJunanm,—'*'' Miss Mona Wilson b a perfectly sound authority on &ctory law, and 
Mrs Tennant is an equally excellent authority on poliqr. The little vdurae will 
therefore be found a wise guide." 

Morning Post. — "The admirably clear and comprehendve little bode may be 
strongly recommended.** 

Saturday Review, — '* A handy vadt mecum on the various Acts that r^^nlate and 
protect labours in this country. Written in a dear and lucid fashion, firee from \effi. 
technicalities and adapted to the comprehension of the man in the street.** 

G»<«nto»».— *'This very useful little book." 

Daily Chronicle. — " A handbook on the Factory Laws which is a model of what such 
a book should be.** 

Nottingham Daily (PiMtn/taw.—" Contains a carefully prepared digest of the 
industrial laws, with explanatory notes, and forms a really useful book of reference 
for both employers and employed.'' 
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